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ABSTRACT 

This training manual is designed to improve 
understanding of Chinese American children, their families, and the 
issues surrounding the assessment process, to assist educators in 
creating a more appropriate assessment and learning environment for 
ttie limited English speaking Chinese American child. Three training 
modules are included; each module contains an introduction, 
objectives and outcomes, and the training text which outlines 
concepts and suggests workshop activities and group discussion 
topic* . "Understanding. Chinese Culture" addresses Chinese cultural 
values and child-rearing practices, adjustment to Ame^^ican school 
systems, and suggestions for interviewing Chinese American parents as 
part of the assessment process. "Assessing Language Skills of Limited 
English Proficient (LEP) Chinese American Students" covers assessment 
problems, assessing functional English and Chinese language skills, 
recognizing second language production errors, clues to language 
disorders in LEP Chinese- speaking children, and adapting speech and 
language procedures and instruments. An appendix to this section 
deals with Chinese language characteristics, comparison of English 
and Chinese speech sound systems, and features of second Icmguage 
acquisition. "Psychoeducational Assessment of the Limited English 
Proficient Chinese American Child" explores basic concerns in 
assessment, selection and modification of assessment instruments, 
observation techi..iques and approaches, ctnd writing the 
psychoeducational report. Master copies of handouts are included. 
(JDD) 
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Introduction 



Assessing the Chinese American Child 
with Limited English Proficiency 



What is at Issue? 

IXversity in Our School Population 

As assessors and educators, we are now seeing an increasing number of 
children with limited English proficiency (LEP) — many of them, recent 
refugees coming from Chinese-speaking countries. Yet bilingual 
resources are limited and this has created new concerns for those of us in 
education, particularly for those in special, education. To understand the 
children we are educating and families that we work with, we need to first 
understand their culture. To assess and plan programs for children, we 
need to know what approaches are appropriate and which ones fall short. 
We are in essence developing new educational strategies to help meet the 
diverse needs of California's school population. 



Many New Questions — and Urjanswered Ones 

As many educators are now finding, assessing LEP Chinese American 
children poses several thorny questions. For example: 

How do you assess differences between children with learning 
disabilities and limited Enghsh proficiency? 

How does Chinese culture differ from American culture? 

Do ctdtural differences create special considerations in working with 
families and in determining school needs? 

What assessment instruments are appropriate — and what is 
available? 

Which assessment instruments and approaches are clearly 
inappropriate? 

How do you recognize cultural bias in the assessmeiii process? 

How do you assess an LEP Chinese American child if the assessor is 
not Chinese-speaking? 

Given the inadequacies of our current assessment resources, what is 
•'the next best thing?** What should we work towards? 
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Unfortunately, there are no pat answers to any of these complex questions. 
Rather, we have attempted to provide the fi^mework for understanding 
these issues. Knowing where inadequacies he is certainly a big step toward 
finding answers to these questions. 

This training program, then, is designed to help educators gain a greater 
understanding of Chinese American children, their famihes and the 
issues surrounding the assessment process. Armed with this knowledge, 
educators can then apply their skills, their perceptions, and their new 
knowledge to create a more appropriate assessment and learning 
environment for the LEP Chinese American child. No doubt, this training 
will produce more questions than it answc^rs. In fact, the goals of this 
training program can be aicely summed up by three questions from 
Inunanuel Kant in his constant quest for knowledge: 

What can I know? 

What ought I to do? 

What may I hope? 
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Design of This Training Progr^ 

This program is designed as a KNOWLEDGE level training and is divided 
into three modules: 

1. Chinese Culture (1 hour) 

2. The Psychological Assewment P^pocbss (3 hours) 

3. Language Assessment (3 hours) 

The entire training program is designed to be completed in one day. You 
may elect to present all three modules, or you may take one or two modules, 
or sections of modules, to create your own training program geared to the 
needs of your group. In all instances, we recommend that you use the 
module on ''Culture" as the introductory portion of your training. For 
example: 

For School Psychologists, you might want to present 

• The entire module on ''Chinese Culture* (1 hour). 

• The entire module on Tsychological Assessment" (3 hours). 

• Selected portions of the 'Xanguage Assessment" module (1-3 hours). 

For a group of Resource Specialists, you might want to present a half-day 
workshop, such as the following: 

• The entire module on "Chinese Culture" (1 hour). 

• Portion of the module on Tsychological Assessment" (1-2 hours). 

• Portion of the module on "Language Assessment" (1-2 hours). 

For a group of Speech and Language Clinicians, you mig^ht choose to 
present the following: 

• The entire module on "Chinese Culture" (1 hour). 

• Portions of the module on Tsychological Assessment" (1-2 hours). 

• The entire module on "Language Assessment" (3 hours). 
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Module Formp* 



• &il2xiductioiitoEadi]\fodii^ 

Each module contains an introduction which explains the mc^or 
concepts that will be presented. 

• Ov^3Cttve8aiidOatoomd8 

Objectives and outcomes are outlined at the beginning of each 
modiile. These objectives are also your Section Headings, and each 
outcome vdll later be assessed through an end-of-training quiz and 
evaluation. 

• Training Text 

Sections covered in each of the modules contain the following: 

• Discxission of concepts. 

• Suggestions for workshop activities. 

• Suggestions for group discussion. 

• Summary of concepts covered. 

• HandootB 

Master copies ready for reproduction are included for trainer use. 
Trainer^s copies are found within the training text with suggestions 
for trainers. 

• Appendix 

You may wish to refer to additional materials to supplement the 
training text In this event, you '^an use the materials and resource 
list provided in the appendix which is located at the end of each 
module. Appendix materials can also be used to expand the training 
and/or to provide additional resource materials to participants. 

• Rififereiioes 
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Chinese Culture 

(Culture Module) 
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Culture Module 
Introduction 

Understanding Chinese Culture: 
Introduction for Trainers 

This overview of Chinese culturo will look at three mcyor areas that affect 
educators and assessors who work with Chinese American children and 
their families: 

• Chinese cultural values and child rearing practices. 

• A4]ustment to American school systems. 

• Interviewing Chinese American parents as part of the assessment 
team. 



Cultural Dififerenoes 1^ 

We often think of cultural differences as "Imrriers." Yet, barriers are not 
created by cultural difiG^ences, but lack of knowledge or information. We 
may, for exa^ nple, find it difficult to work with people whose values are 
different firor . ours. But once we understand the basis for those values, we 
have the key rnlocks understanding. 

This chapter then wiU help participants gain greater awareness of not only 
cultural differences, but similarities between Chinese and American 
culture. Participants will discov Miat Chinese American parents have 
many of the same reactions and concerns as their American counterparts 
— although this may be expressed in different ^ays. We encourage these 
participants, then, to look at both differences and similarities as an 
approach to building their own 'l>ridges'* that will bring about a better 
teacher-parent and teacher-child relationship. 



Cultural Values and Child Rearing Pracdces 

Emphasis in this section is on cultural diversity among Chinese American 
parents. We will consider how historical, geographic, socioeconomic, and 
current environmental factors contribute to the cultural picture. 

With this base of knowledge, we will then consider: 

• How child-rearing practices tie in with developmental expectations. 

• How developmental disabilities affect family dynamics. 
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Culture Module 
Introduction 



A4|ustiiig to AmetLican School Sysbeaaaa 

This section looks at adjustment as a long-term process. Participants will 
discover whut other factors, besides language, contribute to both confusion 
and conflicts on the part of the Chinese American child. Specifically, we 
will consider: 

* How two cultural systems can create interpersonal conflicts at both 
home and school. 

* How assessois and educators can facilitate the adijustment process 
and the harmonious integr':«tion of two distinct cultures. 



Qiinese American Pkur«nts as 

Parental input is an important part of the assessment process. When 
asse^isors and pareits speak two different languages, assessors need to find 
effective methods to enable Chinese American parents to participate in 
their child's education. This section will look spedfically at: 

• Preparing for the interview process: understanding parent 
expectations, the role of individual family members, and the 
assessors review of prior medical, developmental and educational 
information. 

• The interview: Effective ways to establish rapport. 

• The role of bilingual interpreter/translators in parent interviews. 

Trainers may wish to supplement materials covered in this module with 
more detailed information on specific cultural groups from different 
countries, e.g. China, Taiwan, Vietnam, Malaysia, Indonesia. There is 
obviously much more to learn about cultural diversity than is possible to 
present in a single workshop. 
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Understanding Chinese Culture 
Objectives and Outcomes 



OBJECTIVE 1: 
OUTCOME 1.1 
OBJECTIVE 2: 

OUTCOME 2.1 

OUTCOME 2.2 

OBJECTIVE 3: 

OUTCOME 3.1 

OUTCOME 3.2 

OBJECTIVE 4: 

OUTCOME 4.1 

OUTCOME 4.2 
OUTCOME 4.3 



Participants will develop a framework for 
understanding cultural differences and similarities. 

Participants will know at least five (5) factors 
influencing cultural diversity. 

Participants will develop a framework for 
understanding the Chinese American family's value 
system. 

Participants will be able to identify at least three (3) 
areas of information that can help them understand the 
Chinese American family's vplue system. 

Participants will be able to identify similarities between 
Chinese American's responses to handicapped 
conditions and those of non-Chinese American parexito. 

Participants will develop a framework for 
understanding bicultural conflicts in school adjustment. 

Participants will be able to name three (3) reasons why 
bicultwral conflicts and school acijustment problems 
arise for both the parent and the child. 

Participants will identify three (3) strategies that can 
help Chinese American families and children adjust 
to the American school system. 

Participants will understand how to include Chinese 
American parents as part of the assessment team. 

Participants will know three (3) reasons why Chinese 
American parents may find it d^cult to participate in 
the assessment interview. 

Participants will identify three (3) considerations in 
preparing for an interview. 

Participants will identify three (3) criteria for selecting 
an interpreter/translator for parent interviews. 
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Culture Module 
Objective 1/Outcome 1.1 



Understanding 
Cultural Differences and Similarities 

OBJECTIVE 1: Participants will develop a framework for 

understanding cultural differences and similarities. 



OUTCOME 1 .1 Participants will know at least five (5) factors 
influencing cultural diversity. 
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Culture Module 
Objective l/Outcome 1.1 



What Do We Mean By 'Chinese Culture?' 



First, when we speak of any cultural or ethnic group, we should not simply 
refer to a racial grouping of shared physical characteristics. It is also not 
enough to merely refer to country of oris^in, since countries share many 
different cultures. There are many other factors that determine ethnicity. 
These factors relate more to common characteristics within a community. 
In the United States, for e^cample, American people are characterized by 
many different ctiltural groups. We are not only a country with people who 
are Chinese, Mexican, ItaUan, Black, Jewish, Russian, Irish, and so forth. 
We are also many groups of people who may share differences and 
similarities based on our birthplace, educational upbringing, 
socioeconomic standing, and political, religious, and moral beliefs. 

In other words, we can be very general in taDdng about culture, or we can 
become very precise. Understanding an individual whose culture is 
different from ours requires that we become more precise and look at those 
factors that make up that person's culture. Tliis is especially critical, when 
worldng with handicapped children and their families. We may find quite 
striking differences among Chinese American families. To work effectively 
with these families, we need more background information. In a sense, we 
need to become ''cultural detectives" and get more information in the 
following areas: 



[TRAINER NOTE]: Provide attendees with handout ""Factors of Cultural 
Diversity.'' Encourage participants to make notes in each area. 
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Culture Module 
Objective 1/Outcome 1.1 

Factors of Cultural Diversity 



1. CoontryaiidR^ionOrigiii 

Chinese American families may have come from Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
tile People's Republic of China (PRC), Indonesia, Thailand, Singapore, 
North Vietnam or South Vietnam, to name some of the more common 
countries of origin. Within countries, such as the PRC, you will find 
differences among regions. Cultural differences exist between those 
from Shanghai and those from Canton, for example. 

2L Language Background 

Chinese is a language of many dialects, many of which are not mutually 
intelligible. In CaHfomia, the main dialects spoken within Chinese 
American communities are Cantonese and Toishanese — which are 
both dialects of the Guantung province — and Mandarin and its sub- 
dialects. Witii recent increased immigration from otiier coimtries, you 
may work with Chinese American famiUes representing many different 
Chbiese dialects. 



3. Sodoeoonomic Background 

Socioeconomic factors also determine cultural values. As a more 
obvious example, an upper income family from a very cosmopolitan dty 
with European influence, such as Hong Kong or Singapore will likely be 
culturally different from a lower-income family originating from a rural 
region in North Vietnam. 



4. EdiiratioiMil Barkground 

You will want to determine the educational level and experience of both 
the parents and the child. We will discuss this further in our section on 
^School Adjustment 



5. bnmigration History 

You need to understand when the family arrived and the reasons for 
immigrating. Was it to join other family members? To seek better job- 
earning possibilities? To seek political refuge? To take advantage of 
educational opportunities? Bear in mind that many Vietnamese 
refugees are first routed to resettiement countries, such as Hong Kong, 
the Philippines, and Thailand, prior to coming to the United States. As 
an example, tiie Chinese parents may have cultural values of the North 
Vietnamese village ^ey resided in. They may have fled to Thailand to 
wait for permission to immigrate to the United States. In the meantime, 
their child or children may have been bom and raised in Thailand. 
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Culture Module 
Objective 2 



Understanding the Chinese American 
Family's Value System 

OBJECTIVE 2: Participants will develop a framework for under- 
standing the Chinese American family's value system. 

OUTCOME 2.1 Participants will be able to identify at least three (3) 

areas of information that can help them understand the 
Chinese American family's value system. 

OUTCOME 2.2 Participants will be able to identify similarities between 
Chinese American's responses to handicapped 
conditions and those of non-Chinese American parents. 
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Culture Module 
Objective 2/Outcoine 2.1 



What Type of Information Can Help Us 
Understand the Chinese American Families 
With Whom We Work ? 

hitroduction 

Now that we have a general overview of different cultural influences, we 
can now look at specific cultural differences and similarities in the area of 
child-rearing practices. As we have already discussed, each family will 
have its unique cultural differences. But among families, we may see 
general similarities — or cultural themes. Understanding these themes 
and how they relate to child-rearing practices can help us work mora 
effectively with Chinese American parents. 



An ETample of Cultural Tliemes 

To give you a better understanding of cultural themes, let's look at an 
American cultural theme: individual freedom and equality. This cultural 
theme is represented in many ways in the United States. It is expressed in 
our Constitutions and in our legal system. With respect to child rearing, 
we often see an emphasis fxom birth to help the child grow up to become an 
independent individual. Of course, there are different degrees to which this 
theme is actually manifested in individual families. In summary then, we 
may see general similarities in cultural themes, and specific differences 
among groups and individuals in how these themes are carried out. We 
will now discuss some examples of cultural themes within the Chinese 
culture. 
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Culture Module 
Objective 2/Outcoine 2.1 



The Chinese American Family's Value System 

As with American culture, many Chinese cultural themes have historical 
and/or political origins. "Traditional" Chinese culture is seen as the values 
that derived from Confucian teaching — which were developed over 2000 
years ago. Without a doubt, Confucianism has left its mark on Chinese 
culture, Confucian philosophy and values were practiced in China until 
the 1940's, when the Communists took over. Coi^danism was felt to be 
incompatible with Communism and so fell out of favox^ yet, it is difficult to 
erase an ancient culture overnight. While Confucian teachings and 
traditions in China are not nearly as pervasive as they were 40 years ago — 
and have undergone modem modificatioas — they often appear as the basis 
for cultural values in many Chinese«speaking countries. 

While there are many exceptions to every generaUzation, you might find the 
more traditional Confucian values practiced in Taiwan more so than the 
People's Republic of China (PRC) and Hong Kong. They may be more 
prevalent in rural villages than in large metropolitan cities; they may be 
more evident in the values of less educated fainilies. They may be still 
adhered to by families in which older individuals (grandparents or those 
from another generation) still have family authority. 

Unfortunately, we are not able to give you a complete background on 
Confucian phll083phy. But let's briefly consider some "'traditionsd" Chinese 
themes in child-raising and how these mig^t vary from family to family. 



The Child Within the Chinese Family Hierarchy 

In contrast to the American theme of equality, '"traditional" Chinese values 
place importance on specific roles and responsibilities, and both of these are 
hierarchically defined in the traditional Chinese family. However, several 
factors may alter the ''peckixiig order" of this hierarchy sor.ewhat. These 
factors include 

* The impact of immigration 

^ Sodo-economical influences in the new or changing societies 
^ Political changes. 

As a result, famihes that you actually encounter in the United States may 
not adhere to this hierarchy. But what is important is the concept of 
specific roles and responsibiUties and how these two factors may contribute 
to the family's child-rearing practices. 

[TRAINER'S NOTE]: Distribute handout entitled ''The Hierarchy Within a 
Traditional Chinese Family.'' Point out that from a theoretical framework, 
the unaltered hierarchy might look something like this. 
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Culture Module 
Objective 2/Outcome 2.1 

The Hierarchy Within a 
Traditional Chinese Family 

1. Grandparents: Accorded the most respect and authority; in more 
traditional families, this generation lives with their son's family; the 
daughter-in-law must respect her mother-in-law's wishes, even in 
household and child-rearing matters. 



2. Father: Has responsibility for all family members; has absolute 
respect from children; has more authority than mother. 



3. Mother: Must give deference to husband and grandparents; has 
responsibility for upbringing of children, and particularly for 
instilling proper sodsd values. 



4. Oldest son: Also called 'lig brother" by other siblings; defers to 
parents; has responsibility for care and behavior of youngest siblings; 
as a son, also has heavy responsibility for setting good examples; may 
be scolded if younger siblings go astray; may be expected to make 
sacrifices for die sake of younger siblings. 



5. Middle daughter: Also called litUe sister" by older brother, and "^ig 
sister" by younger siblings; defers to parents and older brother. 
Shares in responsibility of younger siblings; as a girl, also has 
responsibilities for routine CFjre such as dressing, feeding, and safety 
of younger siblings. 



6. Youngest son: Also known as ''little brother," defers to parents and 
older siblings; responsibility is to Usten, obey and do well by following 
examples set by older siblings; may be chastised for not following 
advice of older siblings. 
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Culture Module 
Objective 2/Outcome 2.1 



How the Handicapped Child Might 
Impact on the Family Structure 

It i8 important to understand each family member's roles and 
responsibilities when working with more traditional families, since the role 
of liie handicapped child may in many ways deteitnine his or her impact on 
family dynamics. Specific roles may stay in effect even after children reach 
adultiiood. That is, the older siblings stiU maintain responsibility over 
yomiger siblings, and the younger generation must yield to the authority of 
the older generation. 

As we can also see by the outKned general responsibilities, the traditional 
Chinese family is intimately tied together by defined roles. Each member 
must live in a way that brings honor to the ancestors and the family name. 
In this respect, the child is not viewed as an individual who will someday 
make his or her own mark in the future. Ratiier, the child is another 
extension of many family generations, the product of that family and 
ancestry. Should any member of the family have shortcomings, that 
individual would disgrace the entire family — and the ancestors. The 
family then is the most important unit. 

VariatiQDS Among Families 

The above shows a composite of the traditional Chinese family. There may 
still be many variations of this theme among the Chinese American 
families with which we work. In the PRC, the family unit has been de- 
emphasized in favor of the country under communist guidance as the unit. 
Yet, with families firom the PRC, there may still be strong family ties with 
an emphasis on defined roles and responsibility. Ltistead of an emphasis on 
what the individual can contribute to the family, there is more of an 
emphasis on contributions to the country. Family pride, however, may still 
be quite strong. With families coming from more Westernized cities, such 
as Hong Kong and Singapore, there may be less adherence to these 
traditional values. 

Also present may be recent changes or disruptions in the family imit, 
particularly among refugee families. Individual survival, harsh economic 
realities, and family hardships may make it difficult to preserve the ideal 
family unit. Hence, you may be worUng with fragmented family units, 
ones in which family members have been separated. 

Glues to Understanding Individual Family Values 

[TRAINER NOTE]: Pass out handout "Clues to Understanding the 
Family's Value System.'' Review this area using a blackboard or overhead 
projector. Pose questions given in the handout, and lead group to making 
observations as noted in your script. 
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Culture Module 
Objective 2/Outcoine 2.1 

T/iues to Understanding 
Individual Family Values 

You might be able to get sense of how traditional or non-traditional the 
family's values are by gathering more information in these three areas: 



Handout 

i) Which family membeKs) are im 
handicapped child? 

QUESTIQN: If you find out that 
thA grandmotliBr makes many 
dedsioiis about the care of the 
childt what is that achieof? 



TrfditerNote 
in making decisions about the 



It is a clue that the family is more 
traditional and gives authority to 
the older generation on the 
father's side. 



2) Which family member(s) have an 
the child? 

QUESTION: Ifyou find out that 
both the fattier and moflwahare 
in the care and guidance of the 
handicapped child, what is that a 
due of? 



role in the care and guidance of 



It is a clue that the family is 
perhaps less traditional and more 
non-traditional — or has been 
altered by circumstances. 



3) What responsibilities are placed on both siblings and the handicapped 
child? 



QUESTION: IfyouiSndthe 
handicapped child has few or no 
respomdbiUtieSy and that an 
older brother and slater are 
responsible ISor ttie handicapped 
diild^s actkms, ^diat is that a 
due of? 



It is a clue that this is a more 
traditional family. Older siblings 
have defined roles for the care of 
younger — or less capable 
siblings. 
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Culture Module 
Objective 2A}utcoine 2.2 

Similarities in How Traditional and 
Non-Traditional Parents View Handicapping 
Conditions and Use Coping Strategies 

Simflarities in How Qiinese Re^ 

Chinese American parents may react in much the same way as Caucasian 
parents in discovering their child has a handicapping condition — that is, 
thiy may look for a cause and a cure. Both Chinese and Caucasian 
American parents need counseling during this period to help them adjust. 
However, what traditional Chinese Americans express during counseling 
may be quite dififerent. Because counseling services by bilingual therapists 
may not be readily available, Chinese American parents with limited 
English proficiency may find it more difficult to accept counseling and 
information than their Anglo counterparts. In addition, depending on the 
family*s circumstances and values, more traditional families may find it 
difficult to express their concerns and fears to a non-Chinese counselor. 

Shame Associated with Blame 

As we have already discussed, the child in a highly traditional family is 
seen as the outcome of many generations of the &mily and of the family's 
own training. Thus, within more traditional families, the discovery that a 
child has a handicapping condition may be met with shame and guilt. Thio 
may be espedaily true when the child has a handicap that is not physically 
discernible — for example, a mild learning disability or emotional disorder. 
The parents may feel that such developmental problems are the result of 
improper training on their part. When the child's handicaps are more 
apparent to both the parent and the public, the Chinese American parent 
may also experience a sense of social shame in viewing the ^^hild's problem 
as a 'stigma** — one that reflects on the entire fanul/s backgrotmd. These 
feelings may have their roots in beliefs as to what caused the child's 
handicapping condition. 

G20UP DiscussionAVorisshop Activity 

We have nimierous examples of perceived causes that may be part of the 
traditional Chinese American family's belief system. As we review these 
areas, keep in mind that they should not be seen as generalizations of all 
Chinese American families. We can however, see similarities in the type of 
response that many parents — both Chinese American and Anglo 
American — have in reacting to handicapping conditions. As we review 
these examples,we will also discuss what some of those similarities might 
be. 
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[TRAILER NOTE]: Pass out handout "Similarities in Coping Strategies 
Between Traditional and Less Traditional Parents." Pose questions given 
in the handout and lead the group to making observations such as those 
given in the script. 
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Similarities in Coping Strategies Between 
Traditional and Westernized Parents 



Handicaps Representing Divine Pmuahment 

The child's handicapping condition may be perceived as direct ptinishment 
by the gods for transgressions committed by either the parents or ancestors. 
Parents who hold this view may xeact in one of two ways. First, they may 
feel that nothing can be done — this is their "Icanna." Or they may feel tiiat 
an appeal to the gods might ""cure" the child. In the latter case, the parents 
may employ religious customs to amend their past wrong-doing. What 
parents actually do depends on their religious beliefs and the perceived 
wrong-doing. 

[GROUP DISCUSSION]: How might this be similar to Anglo American 
parents' reactions upon first learning their chil J has a Imndicapping 
cooditioii? 



[TRAINER NOTE]: Lead the group to the foUowing types of insights: 

A. Anglo American parents with religious backgrounds may view the 
child's disability as ''God's will." 

3. Anglo American parents may feel that the child's disability has a 
divine message — one of inspiration to other family members or 
church members. 

C. Anglo American parents may feel that the child's disability is a 
form of punishment and that atonement is necessary for past sins. 

D. Anglo American parents may resort to prayer or ''spiritual 
healings" in hopes the child will be cured. 

E. These beliefe are based on guilt» associated with the idea of religious 
wrong-doings. 



So» we can see» the Chinese American parents' reactions may be quite 
similar to those of Anglo American parents. How these are expressed, 
however, may vary according to the specific cultural - and in this case, 
religious - beliefs of each family. 
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Handicaps as the Result 
of Demonic Possession 

Another traditional belief is that evil spirits, such as a demon, occupy the 
child's soul. While this belief is seldom encountered among less traditional 
parents or among Anglo American parents, those who hold such beliefs 
may seek *cure* by prayers or meditation, or they may seek help from a 
higher source, such as a monk or priest, who they feel may be able to drive 
the demon out of the body. 



[GROUP DISCUSSION]: How is this similar to beUefs that Anglo 
American parents may have? 



[TRAINER NOTE]: Lead the group discussion to the following points. 

A . While uncommon, some Anglo American families may believe in 
soul possession by a demon or the spirit of a deceased family 
member. 

B. Anglo American parents who hold such beliefs may contact an 
''exorcist'' who can help rid the household or the child of the evil 
spirit. 

C. Both Chinese American and Anglo American parents who hold 
such beliefs may be denying the permanency of the child's handicap. 
They may be unable to come to grips with the reality of the disability, 
and are rationalizing its cause as supernatural. This also leaves 
open the hope for an eventual cure. 
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Handicaps as Related to Some 
Form of Behavior During Pregnancy 

Some Chinese American families may attribute a birth defect or 
handicapping condition as the result of ihe parents' behavior during the 
pregnancy. Often the mother is seen as the parent at fault. For example, 
one mother, a seamstress, whose child was bom with a cleft palate, blamed 
her constant use of scissors during pregnancy as the source of the child's 
birth defect. In another family, the child's grandparents blamed the 
mother's frequent outburst of temper as the reason why the child was 
physically disabled. 

With less traditional Chinese American families, you may find health or 
dietary indiscretions dted as a cause for the child's disabilities. 

[GROUP DISCUSSION]: How is this response similar to those of; Anglo 
American parents? 



[TRAINER NOTE]: Lead the group to discussing the following points. 

A. Parents may feel their actions or emotions during pregnancy are to 
blame, e.g. attending a rock concert with loud music, horseback 
riding or swimming, or even seeing a horror movie. 

B. Parents may also cite environmental nr dietary causes, e.g. 
exposure to harmful chemicals, failure to follow dietary 
recommendations, use of aspirin or other drugs during pregnancy. 

C. Whatever parents dte as causes — whether real or imagined — the 
common thread with both Chinese and Anglo American parents 
may be a sense of personal responsibility and guilt toward the child's 
disability. 
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Handicaps Due to Physiological Imbalance 

Traditional Chinese medicine views mental and physical health as a 
balance of the forces of yiin and yang. Parents who follow these traditional 
medical views may attempt to see the child's disability as an imbalance of 
these forces. They may seek a cure in the form of acupuncture or herbal 
medicine. 

[GROUP DISCUSSION]: Howisihissimilar to Anglo American parents 
beliefii in medical causes of handicapping conditions? 



[TRAINER NOTE]: Lead the group to discussing the following points. 

A. Parents may believe that disabilities can be attributed directly to 
some medioed causes. Once the reason is ur.covered, a solution can 
also be given. 

B. Instead of the imbalance of yin and yang, iVnglo American parents 
may feel other health imbalances are afifecting the child, e.g. the 
presence of chemical additives in food products. 

With both Chinese and Anglo American parents, we may see similarities 
in their search for medical reasons for the disability — seeking medical 
hope for a cure. 
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Handicaps Viewed as Laziness 



If the child has a mild handicap — especially one that is not discovered 
until the child is older — some parents mistake the source of the child's 
problem as one of laziness. To correct the 'laziness'' problem, parents may 
have the child take on extra homework or put the child on a strict tutorial 
schedule until specific skills are mastered. 

[GROUP DISCUSSION]: How is this response similar to that of some 
Anglo American pare nts? 



[TRAINER NOTE]: Have the group make the following types of responses. 

A . Some parents may feel the child is unmotivated, lazy, bored, being 
negatively influenced by peers, or just ''going through a stage." 

B. Parents may feel that some change in the child's schooling may 
bring about better results. Changes may include more homework, a 
home tutor, a dififerent classroom, a different sdiool, or a different 
educational approach. 

C. It is natural for all parents to look at possible underlying reasons for 
their child's poor performance; however, if parents remain too long 
in this stage, they may be denying the actual cause of the disability 
and blame the child for being disabled. 
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Unders\tanding 
Bicultural Conflicts 



OBJECTIVE 3: Participants will develop a framework for under- 
standing bicultural conflicts in schoo) adjustment 



OUTCOME: 3.1 Participants will be able to name three (3) reasons why 
bicultiural conflicts and school adjustment problems 
arise for both the parent and the child. 

OUTCOME 3.2 Participants will identify three (3) strategies that can 

help Chinese American families and children adjust to 
the American school system. 



• 
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Reasons Why Bicultural Conflicts and 
School Adjustment Problems Arise 

Both Chinese American children and families may experience confusion, 
conflicts or difficulties in adjusting to the American school system. The 
reasons for this may be found in these general areas: 

• Language differences. 

• Bicultural differences in rolec of school professionals. 

• Differences in the availability of educational services and how 
these services are delivered. 

• Bicultural differences in learning environments and how 
students interact with teachers. 

• Bicultural differences in the educational and social expectations 
of Chinese American parents, tlie child's American peers and 
American educators. 

We will now discuss what these differences are and what conflicts may 
arise that may make adjustment to Uie American school system a <Uf£icult 
process. 
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Language Differences 



We will be discussing how language areas may affect the overall 
assessment and educational process in our section on ''Language 
Assessment.** However, there are some general points that educators and 
assessors need to bear in mind when working with Chinese-speaking 
parents. 

First, when we refer to ''Chinese-speaking^ families, we are actually 
talking about many language groups — as we have already pointed out in 
the first part of this workshop. Chinese-speaking families come from many 
different countries and may speak different dialects from family to family. 
The mcgor areas from which immigrants originate are: Hong Kong, the 
People's Republic of China, Taiwan, and Vietnam. The recent wave of 
immigrants originated from Vietnam, however, they may have been 
"routed" to other relocation countries, such as Singapore, Indonesia, and 
the Philippines. 

The Chinese-speaking families that we see, then, may actually speak 
several different dialects or languages. For example, an ethnic Chinese 
child who was bom in Vietnam may have learned both Vietnamese and 
Cantonese in the school, and Mandarin in the home. He or she may have 
then relocated with the family to Singapore and picked up additional 
Chinese dialects, depending on how long the family remained in that host 
country. 

Thus, in working with Chinese-speaking families, we need to keep several 
points in mind: 

• The dialect the child speaks most fluently is not necessarily the 
dialect the parents speak fluently. 

* If you have several Chinese-speaking families in your school, they 
might not all speak the same dialect or language. You need to ask 
the parents what language is spoken in the home, rather than 
assuming that it is the language of their country of origin. 

In most Chinese-speaking countries, English is taught as a second 
language. Because of EngUsh historical influences, many countries, such 
as Hong Kong and Singapore, have a high percentage of people who speak 
English. So it may not be unusual to find some of the parents you work with 
have some imderstanding of English. Many of these parents may have 
come firom more metropoUcan areas. 

But what about the parents who speak little or no English? Obviously, you 
will have difficulties communicating vdth them without the assistance of 
an interpreter. (Choosing an interpreter is a very important area and we 
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will devote more time to this topic in our section on ""The Interview 
Process/) When a parent speaks little or no English, the adjustment 
process may take longer. You may find it difficult to involve the parent in 
the child's educational program. 



[GROUP DISCUSSION]: Lef s look at some specific areas of the child's 
program and see how language differences might make it difficult for 
parents to participate. 



[TRAINER NOTE]: Introduce the area and ask participants to contribute 
specific examples from their experience or expectations of how language 
might affect parent participation. Some suggested areas of discussion are 
provided in this script. 



1. Pfeu:ent Groups. 

Non-English-speaking parents may never hear of these meetings 
because they cannot read the notices sent out to parents. They may be 
reluctant to attend if meetings are conducted in English. If meetings 
are conducted in one Chinese dialect, those parents "who speak 
another dialect may feel lost or ignored. If parents do attend 
meetings, they may feel isolated from other parents. 

2. Teacher-Parent Meetings. 

Parents may not understand the implications of the meeting. 
Parents who speak some English may not understand all the 
' terminology that is used, e.g. ''special education," ''assessment," 
"developmentally disabled," "learning environment," "assessment," 
"cognitive areas." Parents may not provide input to these meetings, 
even though they may have many questions or much valuable 
information to contribute. Rather than becoming embarrassed by 
their lack of English proficiency, parents may prefer not to say 
anything. Keep in mind that parents who speak or understand some 
English may not inform you when they do not understand a point 
that is being made. At the same time, educators and assessors may 
erroneously get the impression that parents are not aware of, or 
interested in their child's needs because parents cannot express this 
information clearly. 

3. Community Services. 

FamiUes may experience more difficulties understanding and using 
services, such as the Regional Centers, daycare, counseling services, 
health screening programs, nutritional programs, referral sources, 
and public transportation. 
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The Role of Professionals: 

A Chinese Aiuerican's Viewpoint 

RductBiira in Seddiig Outside Pi^^ 

Many Chinese families pride themselves on self-sufficiency; family needs 
are taken care of within the family. In more traditional homes, you might 
find large extended families in which diverse needs are easily handled by 
different family members — be it health, childcare, or educational needs. 
Such needs are handled within the family, not for money-saving reasons, 
but because of family values. In fact, some Chinese families complain that 
Westerners have little regard for the fitmily and they may dte as evidence of 
this, the Americanos tendencies to turn to ""outsiders'* for help, instead of 
the family. This reluctance to turn to ""outsiders'* — both Anglo FJid 
Chinese — is expressed in one Chinese saying: ""Sweep your own porch." 

In traditional Chinese American families, you may find each family 
member has a role to play in meeting family needs. For example, a 
grandparent or older cunt^living in the home may take on childcare 
responsibilities rather than having the ^hild attend a daycare center. An 
older sister may be given responsibility for tutoring a younger sibling with 
school problems rather than having the child seek special school services. 
An unde who is a dentist may be consulted for advice on all health needs 
rather than an outside physician or psychologist Thus, within more 
traditional families, outside help may not be sought except in extreme 
cases. In these instances, such famiUes may experience some shame in 
not being able to satisfactorily manage the problem at home. This shame 
and "loss of face'* may be more acute vnth the family member who is 
responsible for handling that area of family need. 



How Chinese American Families May Approach Professionals 

By the time Chinese American families seek professional help, they may be 
in a more acute state of distress than Anglo American parents who may 
seek professional help more routinely. If you are dealing with a recent 
immigrant family, you should consider how the family may view the 
meeting. They may approach it with a deep sense of gravity, even if you 
initiated* the meeting. If parents are simply informed that a meeting with 
the psychologist was necessary, it may cause disharmony within the home 
prior to the meeting. The child may b'' blamed for causing trouble^ An 
aunt providing childcare may feel shame in not keeping her charge better 
disciplined. 
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Fear and Distrust of Professioiials 

We need to face the possibility that some families may view us with distrust 
and/or fear. This may be particularly true with families coming from less 
Westernized countries, those that immigrated for political reasons, and 
those who may have family members who arrived in the United States 
illegally. 

Families from more rural and less Westernized countries may simply be 
unaccustomed to dealing with non-Chinese individuals. As many of us 
have experienced from time to time, being in an unfamiliar place with 
unfamiliar people leaves us vulnerable to fears. We may worry that people 
are judging our manners, appearance, use of the language, our 
intelligence and values. Unfortunately, it is difficult to dispel these fears. 
They are perhaps best overcome by ensuring that such families have 
positive interactions with professionals. 

Families that have immigrated for political reasons may fear their security 
as residents in the United States. By the same token, families may be 
reluctant to talk to school "offidals* if one or more family members are in 
the United States illegally or if immigration papers contain incorrect 
information. Some families, for example, may list their children as being a 
year or two younger than they actually are. This enables children to "catch 
up* more easily as they adjust to American schools. Some families may not 
understand the relationship between the government and schools. Tliey 
may fear that the child's problems at school may jeopardize their 
immigration status with the government. Immigration policies in the 
past, for example, did not allow family members with handicapping 
conditions or certain health problems to enter the United States. If you 
sense this is the case with a family you are worldng with, you may want to 
assure them that all school information is held strictly confidential and 
that their child's performance at school has nothing to do with their 
residency status. If this issue is not directly addressed, but you sense this 
may be a fear of the family, you may want to make positive references to the 
future, e.g. "When Chang starts high school two years from now, he will 
have a chance to try out many different American sports." 

Still another reason for the Chinese American family's distrust of White 
American professionals lies in both past and current discriminatory 
treatment. As recently as 1952, exclusion laws, court rulings, and 
provisions in the California Constitution prohibited Chinese Americans 
from voting, becoming citizens, owning land, testifying against Whites, 
attending the same schools as Whites, and marrying Whites. Up until the 
1960's, many Chinese families also experienced frequent instances of 
discrimination in trying to find both housing and jobs. 

40 
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Unfortunately, such discrimination still continues today. Contrary to the 
popular belief that Asians on the whole have fared exceptionally well in the 
job market, there are reh tively few Chinese Americans in managerial or 
supervisory positions in relation to those with relatively high educatif>nal 
attainment. 



Wmt Parenia Expect of Professionals 

Some Chinese American parents may view professionals as ''authority'' 
figures, since this is the role professionals may have in some Asian 
countries. Professionals may be seen as those who have ultimate dedsion- 
making power, as well as an ability to find answers and ready solutions to 
difficult problems. Parents may come to professionals with a very specific 
problem, such as '^y child cannot read well." They may expect 
professionals to have immediate and concrete answers, e.g. ''Ke has been 
reading the wrong books. Have him read these books instead." 

Consequently, you may find some Chinese American parents have very 
high expectations of professionals. If those expectations are not met, then 
the professional's credibility with the family may suffer. The professional, 
for example, who ignores the recent immigrar parents' beliefs in folk 
medicine such as the use of herbs or hot coins on the skin to reduce fever — 
may cease to be respected in other areas as well. 

While many Chinese American parents consider it their responsibility to be 
involved in ttieir child's education at home, they may see school as the 
educator's •territory.* They may expect educators to come up with highly 
prescriptive approaches t'> education. These expectations may create 
confiision on the parents' purt if professionals provide '"alternatives" which 
require that parents decide which approach to take. The parent may try to 
''second-guess* which alternative pleases the professional the most. 
Parents may decline to make choices, deferrinf to the judgement of the 
professional. 
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Differences in the Availability of Services and 
How These Services are Delivered 

It is difiSciilt for parents to be advocates for their own children when they 
are not aware of their rights and the types of servic^^:;. that are available. 
Even with our English-speaking parents, we find the need to get across a lot 
of information about procedures, policies, laws, and new or discontinued 
resources that affect the child's education. You can imagine how much 
more difficult it is to get this information across to recent immigrant 
parents who know little of the system and the language. 

Let's briefly examine what some of these difiTerences may be, and how they 
may affect the Chinese American family's uses of American educational 
services. 



Special Education 

In some countries, the People's Republic of China, for example, ''bpecial 
educatf ^n* is not an educational approach. In other words, there ma; ^ not 
be enough special services available for children with special needs. The 
child with mild mental retardation may be integrated into a class with 
younger children. Or the child may be kept at home or in community 
daycare centers that do not provide formal education. But special education 
and training for children, say with orthopedic hancticaps, may not exist. In 
one sense, the PRC's appropch truly captures the spirit of 
''mainstreaming.'' But, on the other hand, dbiildren who require additional 
services outside the regular classroom may not receive that type of help. 
In working with Chinese American parents, you may need to explain the 
concept of special education. This may not be well received by some 
Chinese American parents who have strong cultural feeUngs about laving 
children ''stand out" because of problems. 
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Teachers and Other Prof essira 

In the United States, we have nciany professional groups Mrith sub-specialty 
areas. Physicians include general practitioners, internists, cardiologists, 
and so forth. In education, we have teachers, resource specialists, 
administrators, psychologists, teacher's aides, and speech and language 
specialists. Each ''sub-specialist" has his or her own roles that tie in with 
the child's entire educational program. In Asian countries, these ^sub- 
specialty" areas may be allocated differently. You might find, for example, 
that a child with problems in the cognitive, sociopersonal or behavioral 
areas will be referred to a physician. Children who have hearing 
impairments or communication disorders may be taught by the regular 
classroom teacher, rather than being referred for ass'^ssments and therapy 
with a speoch and language clinician. Consequently, parents may not 
clearly understand the role of each educational Surb-specialist. They may 
not tmderstand the role the teacher's aide has compared to that of the 
psychologist. 
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Differences in Learning Environments 

Now» let's consider how a4justment problems may arise for the recent 
immigrant child entering the American school system for the first time. 
While we can anticipate what might be a problem area for a child, we need 
to look at each child individually and determine what specific problems that 
child might encounter. Knowing this information is important for two 
reasons: 

A child having adjustment problems may present '^fimctional'' problems in 
the classroon;, and these may be misinterpreted as learning problems of a 
different nature. Similarly, a child who has true functional problems in, 
say, sodo-personal areas, ma> be overlooked as simply hasdng ''normar 
school adjustment problems. 

If we understand what these adijustment areas in Jude, we can work 
toward a smoother transition for the child. 

Adjustment problems might arise for any child entering an imfamiliar 
school situation. Every cMld goes through a transition period of learning 
the ropes,* so to speak — from knowing where the bathroom is located, how 
to ask for permission, how to be included in peer play, and so forth. For the 
recent immigrant child, the transition process may be longer, particalarly 
if conflicts arise between adijusting to school and peer expectations and 
adhering to parent expectations. 

In helping the child sfliv^t to the American school system, educators and 
as84 .^OTB need to understand both the child's past end current educational 
experiences anJ 6\3>8Ctations. 

Educational Ekperienoes 

To understand more ^ >out the child's past educational experiences, you 
may need to interview tne parents. It is not enough to a&i^iune that children 
from one country have had a similar set of educational experiences. 
Teacher formal^ and classroom expectations differ from school to school. 
In addition, you may find yourself working with Chinese children who 
previously lived in rural areas that provided hrtle in the way of formal 
classroom experiences. By the same token, some recent refugee children 
may have spent years at refugee camps where less emphasis was placed on 
education. 

Let's now consider three ways in which educational experiences may be 
different in Asian countries from our experienr*es in American 
classrooms: 

1. Differences in instructional approach 

2. Differences in learning materials 

3. Differences in student*teacher interactions. 
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The Asian Classroom: 
Some Possible Differences 
From Their American Counterparts 



Differences in Ihstru^ 

You may work with children whose school experiences have included 
much emphasis on rote memorization. This is not to say that all knov/Iedge 
learned by these students is learned by memory only and without any basis 
on conceptual thinking and other skills. Rather, rote memorization may be 
used to a greater degree as a disciplined exercise and instructional 
approach. As with many areas, there is great diversity in what methods 
are used firom school to school. In some sdiools in the People's Republic of 
China, for example, you may find group recitation of lessons and little in 
the way of individual discussion, although points of the lesson may be 
discussed by the te&cher- In other classrooms, in the PRC, observers from 
the United States have seen much animated and spontaneous discussion of 
lessons by the students, as teachers bri^ig up questions wd points to sp^rk 
further discussion. In working with some Chinese American students, 
then, you may find some students do not readily join in group discussions. 
Or you may find that parents are concerned that American lessons are too 
easy because memorization to demonstrate complete mastery is not 
required. 



Differences in Tjeaming Materials Used in the Clasaroom 

Th^ types of learning materials used also vary from country to country and 
classroom to classroc.^. Some students, for example, may have used 
learning materials that required much in the way of ''individual close 
work." That is, the use of books and other written materials at the studem's 
desk. Until recently, for example, visual screenings for children were not 
widely available in die PRC. Many children with poor eyesight did not have 
corrective lenses, making ''distance work** with the blackboard difficult. 
Chinese America7\ children, who originally came from more rural Asian 
areas, may not have had as much experience with audio-visual learning 
materials such as closed circuit TVs, films, overhead projectors, and 
audio-cassettes. 
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Differences in the Wayis Students Interact with Teachers 

In Asi^Ai countries, teachers are generally given more authority and 
^respect*" than their American counterparts. Student and teacher 
interactions tend to be more formal in this regard. For example, ^tudents 
in Asia may address teachers more formally by standing when called upon 
to answer. Or students may bow when greeting a teacher, even in passing. 
Te chers are not usually seen as ''friends'' in the more relaxed sense, 
although students may bring teachers gifts from home as tokens of respect. 

Within some Asian classrooms, students will seldom initiate questions and 
they are not encouraged to do so. In fact, students who do ask questions 
may receive a reprimand for not paying attenvion or for slowing the class 
down. Because the Asian classroom may be structured for a more didactic 
teaching style, student questions such as asking for clarUicadon may be 
viewed unfavorably. In contrast, in many American classrooms, teachers 
giving instructions will routinely ask the class if thiey have any questions. 

Keep in mind that these points are generalizations. Some American 
observers in the PRC, for example, have seen much lively student and 
teacher interactions in which students ask frequent questions. 
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Expectations of Chinese American Parents 
and Peer Pressure 

We have already discussed how Chinese American parents may vi^w 
professionals and the overall school system. Yet, there is another area to be 
considered in working with Chinese American children, and that is 
expectations of parents. When the Chinese American child sees that these 
expectations dififer firom those of the teacher — and especially from parental 
c;xpectation8 placed on their peers — conflicts can arise. The child may be 
caught between trying to follow the role models of both peers and teachers 
and, at the same time,adhering to parental erxpectations. 



Pftrentsd Eiqiectatians 

[GEtOUP DISCUSSION]: How mii^ expectations of the Chinese American 
parent difiGBT lh>m those of American pai^^ 

[TRAINER NOTE]: Use the following examples as lead-ins to discuss how 
expectations may create adjustment difficulties for Chinese American 
students. 



Stuciyii^ Chinese American parents may feel that the path 4;o 
learning and achievement demands much hard work. It is 
essentifidly a ''no pain, no gain" philosophy; from suffering 
come great things. The child may be doing well in school; 
yet, if the child does not appear to have to struggle with the 
material, then parents may feel the child is ''goofing ofT. 
While American teachers may find such an emphasis on 
achievement admirable, they must also consider the 
conflicts it places on the Chinese American student who is 
trying to pace himself or herself to peer expectations. You 
can imagine the disfavor that peers would heap upon a 
student who willingly took on more work. 



Academic Chinese American parents may feel that if their child is not 
doing well in certain areas, it is because the child is not 
worldng hard enough. Parents may also blame teachers 
for being too lenient in assigning deficits, parents may 
require their children to de extra homework, especially in 
areas mentioned by the teacher or assessors as 
"weaknesses.** These parents may not agree with the 
educator^s approach to letting the child "learn at his or her 
own developmental pace." Corversely, parents may feel 
that if a child has developmental or learning problems, 
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expectations shotild be raised so the child will make a 
greater push to meet them and catch up. 



Discipliiie Strict discipline may be favored by Chinese American 
parents! Thus, parents may feel American teachers are too 
lenient, especially if emphasis is placed on "^independent 
skills," "^an enjoyable learning environment," and having 
children "^accept responsibility for their own behavior." If a 
child has learning problems, for example, parents may feel 
it is related to 'he easy-going attitude of the teacher. As 
assessors, you m^^- find parents querying whether it is lack 
of discipline that led to the child'a learning difficulties. 

Many educators feel that Chinese American parents have expectations that 
are to be conmiended. These parents may be very involved in their child's 
program, ensure that homework is completed, and expect their children to 
be highly respectful of teachers. Yet, if Chinese American children 
perceive these expectations are different from those placed on their peers, 
they may experience internal conflicts tJiat relate to both family and peer 
relationships. 

Let' s now consider how some of these conflicts zright be manifested in peer 
relationships. 

Peer Rdationsliips 

Chinese American parents may have concerns about peer influences in 
several areas: 

* Maintenance of the Chinese language 

* Respect for the family 

* Respect for Chinese culture 

* Diet 

* Leisure activities 

* Learning. 

These parents may recognize the importance of their children developing 
American fnendsl^ps as a means of more quickly assimilating American 
culture. However, parents may only want assimilation to go so far. More 
traditional fajiilies may be concerned that their children will become so 
^Americanized" that they will lose their own culture and language. From 
watching TV, parents may perceive that American children have bad 
habits, e.g. American children talk back to parents and teachers, play too 
much and study too little. They may feel that American children do not 
respect their parents' wishes. 
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At the same time, recent immigrant children may be trying to develop new 
friendships with American peers. To achieve a sense of belonging, they 
may try to "cop:^ peer behavior, including manner of dress, play activities, 
and language. Through exposure, Chinese American cluldren may also 
see what behaviors are expected of peers. When these behaviors diverge 
from the Chinese American parents' expectations, bicultural conflicts may 
arise for the child and these conflicts may produce mental health problems. 

[GROUP DISCUSSION]: Letfs look at some specific bicaltaral conflict. I 
wiH pitB s oi itihetriidl t i oi M l ChiiiBseA Toumovidetfie 
American perspective. 

[TRAINER NOTE]: Hand out sheet 'A Comparison of Parent Expectations: 
Traditional vs. Westernized." Lead the group to making the points given in 
the right hand column. 
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A Comparison of Parental Expectations 



TEtADmONALC 

AMERICAN VIEW 



Children are eztenfidons of parents. 

The family makes decisions for the 
child. 

Older children ave responsible 
for their siblings' actions. 

Parents ask, ""What can you do to 
helpmer 

Children bbcald remain dependent 
on the &mily for most needs. 

Children should submit to 
structure. 

Children should respond ^ and be 
sensitive to the environment. 

Young children do not have well- 
formed feelings or individual needs. 

Praise is not given for a job 
well done. 

Children should not express 
anger, frustration or contempt. 

Punishment tor discipline problems 
include shaming, witlidrawing of 
love. 



Questioning adults or asking why 
IS not accepted 

Parents provide authority. 



AMERICAN 
WESTERN VIEW 

Children are individuals. 

The child is given many choices. 



Each child is responsible for 
his or her own actions. 

Parents ask, ''What can I do to 
help you?" 

Early independence is 
encouraged. 

Children should think what is 
right for themselves. 

The environment is sensitive 
and should respond to the child. 

Young children have well- 
formed feelings and personalities. 

Praise and rewards are given 
for a job well done. 

It is better to vent anger and 
fmstration than let it sit inside. 

Punishment for discipline 
problem should have logical 
consequences, e.g. removing 
toys and cleaning up messes. 

Curiosity and idividuation is 
encouraged. 

Parents provide guidance, 
support and explanations. 



In comparing the two value systems, we should not judge one as wrong and the 
other right. Rather, each works within their own cultural value systems. The 
Chinese American child may be caught in the middle. He or she in effect must 
accommodate two value systems: one at home and one with peers. 
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Strategies to Help Chinese American Families 
Aci^ust to the American School System 

He^ni]gP^u:t<!iit8 Beocmie Aoquam the Role of 



[GROUP DISCUSSION]: In initiating meetiniQs, what can professionals do 
to ensure a harmonious relationship? 

[TRAINER NOTE]: The following are suggested points to consider: 

• Clearly define your role and describe your authority ana 
responsibilities. 

• Let parents know that you routinely meet with all families. 

• Eicplain that you ergoy the opportunity to meet with all famiUes to get 
to know them. 

• Acknowledge the importance of both the school and home working 
closely together. 

• If parents believe the psychologist handles only behavioral and 
emotional problems, explain your role. Assure parents that the 
meeting does not concern discipline problems. 



Beiiig Responsive to Parents' Ehqiectations of Professionals 

We have discussed wliat Chirese American parents might expect of 
professionals: 

• That professionals are authority figures. 

• That professionals should make all the decisions. 

• That professions are thoroughly knowledgeable and have answers 
and simple solutions to problems. 

[GROUP DISCUSSION]: If the purpose of your meeting with Chinese 
American parents is to include tiheir input, and to present alternatives 
prior to decision-making, what can be done to make parents feel more 
cjmfertable wifli this approach? 
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[TRAINER NOTE]: Lead the group to discussing points, such as the 
following: 

1) Thoroughly explain why you are ofTering alternatives and why 
parent input is important. 

2) Demonstrate in other ways that you can make competent 
professional decisions and judgments. 

9 If Chinese American parents bring up folk medicine or other 
cultural beliefs, do not summarily dismiss these beUefs. Show 
interest and listen actively, even if you do not agree with their beliefs. 

4) When presenting choices to parents, be aware of external cues you 
might be imintentionally giving out that signal to the parents that 
you prefer one alternative over another. 



BsipiDg Pbrents Understand What Services are Available 

[GROUP DISCUSSION]: What approaches can we use to let paiente know 
about available services? 

[TRAINERS HOTE]: Present topic areas for a "brainstorming session." 
Trainers can list the topic areas on an easel, blackboard, or overhead 
projector display, and then add group suggestions. To Jielp you lead the 
discussion, we have provided points that should be included. 



Written What type of written information would help us 

Jntomnstkm communicate more efiTectively with narents? If you have 
bilingual resources available, it would be ideal to develop a 
basic handout that covers areas that may be difficult for 
recent immigrant parents to understand. The handouts 
might iudude general information and should also addr3ss 
specific concerns Chinese American parents have in a 
''Question and Answer" format. Your handout might 
address questions such as: What types of children need 
special education? Do parents need to pay for this special 
education? Some topics you might address are: parents 
meetings, parent participation, lEP's?, school 
transportation, Who to call when parents have questions 
about their child, commimity resources; and assessment. 
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Parent You might want to call together an individual or small 

IMfeetingB group parent meeting that addresses some common 
concerns and questions. If some parents do not speak 
English, you should arrange to have an interpreter 
available. If you do have a group of parents, be sure you 
know which languages or dialects they speak. You may be 
able to find a dialect that all of the parents understand. 



Penent If you have bilingual resources available, you might 

HotiBne arrange for a ''hothne" number for non-English speaking 

parents to call when they have a question or concern. It 
may be that the person answering the phone needs to refer 
the question to other personnel such as the psychologist or 
resource specialist , but having the hotline opens the lines 
of communication and encourages parents to stay 
informed. 



Parent You might want to send home biief notes on what the child 

Notes did at school and, at the same time, encourage the parents 

to reciprocate with information. The idea is to encourage 
the same type of exchange of information that you work 
toward with all parents. Notes might be translated if 
parents are non-English speaking. Or if you know that the 
parent understands some written English, your notes could 
be phrased in clear, simple language. Often times, parents 
who have some English proficiency find it easier to deal 
with written notes, because they can look up unfamiliar 
words in the dictionary or ask a friend or relative for 
assistance with translation. Written notes however, should 
not be a sole substitute for personal interaction. 

The above are just some of the basic ways through which you can estabUsh 
and maintain parent communication with limited English-speaking 
Chinese American parents. You may be able to find your own approaches 
tiiat are equally efifective. 
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Helpiiig Qiiiiew Ainm 
\l^th the American Classroom 

Let's suppose that your Chinese American students by and large do not ask 
questions — and you discover later that they should have, because they did 
not understand an assignment, for example. If this is the case, you may 
want to encourage questions firom students when meeting with them on an 
individual basis and offer them encouragement to ask questions in the 
classroom as well. 

Chinese American students will likely look to peer models in learning how 
to interact with teachers. But, initidly, teachers and assessors alike may 
find Chinese American students 'lianging back." These students may find 
it difficult to discuss academic areas in wluch they are having problems. 
However, as some educators have found, once you have established an 
''open door" policy with these students, they may very well come to you 
firequently for advice. One educator effectively created an open atmosphere 
by taking a genuine interest in learning Chinese. She firequently asked her 
Chinese-speaking students how to say certain words in Chinese. These 
students, in turn, felt comfortable asking her questions about their studies 
and other areas which helped them adjust more quickly to their new 
American school. 



He^niigPtu:«iits and Children Cope Vnth Bicultiiral Conflicts 

What can assessors and educators do to help children with bicultural 
conflicts? First, it is important to recognize whetner children are 
experiencing bicultural conflicts. We may confuse a child's withdrawn 
behavior as that "typical" of the quiet, shy Chinese child. 

Secondly, if both the child and parents are experiencing bicultural conflicts, 
you may want to discuss why adjustment problems are common with most 
immigrant families. By discussing where differences lie, you may be able 
to come up with both a better imderstanding of the problem and some 
approach for resolving it satisfactorily for both the parent and child. 
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Interviewing Chinese American Parents 
as Part of the Assessment Process 



OBJECTIVE 4: 

OUTCOME 4.1 

OUTCOr!E 4.2 
OUTCOME 4.3 



Participants will understand how to include Chinese 
American parents as part of the assessment teain. 

Participants will know the three (3) major reasons 
why Chinese American parents may find it difiicult 
to participate in the assessment interview. 

Participants will identify three (3) considerations in 
preparing for an interview. 

Participants will identify three (3) criteria for 
seleo ng f r\ interpreter/translator for parent 
inteiviewi^. 
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Areas that Need to be Probed 
Through Parent Interviews 

Wliy are parent interviews important to assessment? 

In assessing any child with suspected problems, we need to include many 
sources of information: teacher reports, assessment instruments, 
observation, and parent interview. As part of the whole process, parent 
interviews can provide us with a clearer perspective as to how a child is 
functioning. Assessment instrumer s may probe typical behaviors that 
serve as clues to the child's strengths and weaknesses. Information 
obtained through parent interviews may enable us to better interpret 
information we get through assessment. Each part of he assessment 
process is essential. 

Parent interviews are especially important when assessing a recent 
immigrant child. Our instruments may not reveal \ aether absence of 
certain skills is related to cultural differences or a handicapping condition. 
Is, for example, the child's inability to sort objects by categories related to 
his or her inexperience with those objecf.s — or more global learning 
problems? We might ^nd that a child is unable to sort knives, spoons and 
forks as eating utensiis, only to discover she is able to sort comparable 
eating uteiisils more typical of his or her culture. By the same token, we 
may discover that, indeed, the child generally lacks skills in categorizing 
objects, even those common in Lis or her culture. This is just one example 
oi the type of information assessors can gain tibirough parent interviews. 

Let's now lool at four general areas of information that can be probed 
through parent interviews. 
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Interviewing Parents on Adaptive 
Behavior Domains 

When we assess adaptive behavior, we are essentially looking at the child's 
abiUty to adapt to or cope with life in a functional manner. We look at the 
child's different abilities, s^Us, and behaviors that enable the cluld to 
function in different environments — at home, at school, and with peers, to 
name just a few. 

Determining whether pirob Jems are i^obal or environmentaL 

Throu£^h interview, we can determine whether classroom behaviors or 
those observed during assessment correspond mth behaviors outside of 
those settings. If certain expected behaviors are absent in all settings 
(home and school), then we need to start remediation of a more global 
problem in the adaptive learning area. If the child experiencos problems 
only at school, for example, and not at home, that is a clue that the chiM 
may need intervention which aims at transitional problems. The child may 
be undergoing school adjustment problems. Of course, parent interview in 
the child's adaptive behavior may not only reveal weaknesses, but also 
strength/;. As with any child, strengths need to be identified and included 
in the child's program plan. 

Examples of how assessment instruments may reveal different 
findings from the parent interview. 

Generally, we use criterion-referenced instruments, such as the Vineland 
Scale of Social ^ laturity, to assess adaptive areas. While these instruments 
are useful in giving us a baseline of behavior, we need to supplement these 
with parent interviews, particularly on aspects of behavior that may hinge 
on American cultural experiences not available to the child. 

As assessors, you know that behaviors only provide surface information or 
clues about the wide range of skills and experiences that are necessary for a 
child to perform that behavior. In assessing the Chinese American child, 
specific behaviors may be difficult to elicit in order to understand what 
underlying skills and experiences may be present. It may be that we can 
obtain more information about the relationship between the child's overt 
behavior and internal competencies by looking at behaviors more typical of 
that child's culture. In other words, when we assess any behavior, we need 
to consider what skills, experiences, and assumptions are inherent in 
performing that behavior. This is the key to examining the relevance of 
your findings using asbcs^ment instruments. 

Let's consider an example right now. 
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[GROUP DISCUSSION]: What assumptions about the chUcPs environment 
and eiqierienoes underite the diild's abmty to perform tte 

[TRAINER NOTE]: Lead the group to making the observations given in the 
right hand column. 

BEHAVIOR ASSTTMPTTOMS 

Can recite home telephone Assumes child has had experience 

with telephone, e.g. knows what it is, 
how telephone numbers relate to 
calling home. Also assumes parents 
felt this type of independent skill was 
important and that child was trained 
to remember his telephone nun; ber. 
Assumes child may be away from 
home and may need to know his own 
address 

[TRAINER NOTE]: These are just a few of the experiential and 
environmental assumptions we can make. With even these few 
assumptions in mind, we can see how the lack of a telephone may be one 
reason why a recent immigrant child from n rural area might not be able 
to recite a telephone number. We need to also be aware of the degree of 
importance that individual parents place on independent skills. 



Child uses knife and fork Assumes the child has had 

experience with a knife and fork in 
eating situations. Assumes self-help 
feeding skills have been taught. 

[TRATNER NOTE]: We may p.nd that self-help skills have been taught, but 
^rhaps using Chinese utensils, such as chopsticks, in place of silverware. 
So, it is important to look for parallel competencies in assessing skills that 
depend on familiarity with objects and experiences. 
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• 



Interviewing Parents on the Child's 
Medical History 



In gathering more information about general health conditions, you will 
want to ask parents about past health screenings and medical treatment. 
This is especially important if medical information is not available in a 
written form, or if it is not written in Eng^sh. By interviewing parents, you 
may also discover areas that have not been medically evaluated, and it may 
be necessary to do so before planning and intervention. 

In some Asian countiies, vision and hearing screenings are not routinely 
performed. In the People's Republic of China, for example, glasses are not 
usually dispensed by individual prescription. Instead, those who need 
glasses choose fcmi ready-made ones, trying to find the pair that offers the 
best correction. Thus, if a cb^M wears glasses, you may want to inquire 
what type of vision screening was performed to obtain the correction. You 
would certainly want to inquire about vision and hearing screenings, since 
poor vision or hearing can contribute to learning problem£ — ones that may 
be remediable when the underlying source of the problem is resolved. 

As assessors, we're used to automatically getting medical evaluations and 
reports from hospitals and pediatricians. Faniily medical histories and 
neo-natal health records are often available to us. They contain most of the 
pertinent information we need in order to gain an understanding of 
medical conditions that may relate to the child's problems. What if this 
information is not readily available? What if you need to rely upon parents 
to obtain this information? What questions would you ask? 



[GROUP DISCUSSION]: Lefs list those basic medical infill 
that yoii would obtain from parents. 

[TRAINER NOTE]: Lead the group to listing the following: 

Family medical history 
Pre-natal histotry 
Poet-natal history 
Bearing screenings 
Vision screradngjB 
History of pro]onif{6d illness 
nistoty of hi^ fever 
Dietaiy histocy md pnsent diet 
Current medical resouroes 

Significant aoddente or fells requiring extensive medical care. 
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In discussing these areas with parents, you may want to preface your 
interview questions with an explanation of why there questions are 
necessary. It is a good idea to mention that tliese are areas of information 
you obtain from all parents. You need to be sensitive to parents' fears that 
they Have done something wrong which makes your questioning necessary. 
You aeed to also be aware of some parents' concerns — particularly those 
of recent immigrants — that interview questions may reveal information 
that will jeopardize their residency sliatus. 
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Interviewing Parents About the Child^s Prior 
Educational Experiences 



As with medical histories, school records of the recent immigrant child 
may not be readily available. Such information, however, is critical, 
especially to help you assess behaviors you may observe in both the 
dassroom and during the formal assessment period. Information about 
past educational experiences will also help you plan needed transitional 
activities that can help the child adijust more readily to his or her new 
learning environment. Let's suppose that records are not available to you. 
What information would you need to obtain from parents? 

[GROUP DISCUSSION]: Let's list inf6rmatian areas <liatwa>j^ 
helpful to us in asristi^ig the child and planning ftitare program needs. 

[TRAINER NOTLj: Lead the group to listing areas such as those given 
below. If the group has difficulty coming up with examples, ask questions 
such as '^hat about teacher input? What teacher information would ^ ou 
need?"" 



Grading gystp;;! 

[TRAINER NOTE]: Grading systems may differ in other countries. 
Grades may be numerically as opposed to alphabetically assigned. 
Students may also be numerically ranked. If you do have access to 
grades, you may need some interpretation of what they mean. 

Teacher report of the student 

* Narrativj comments regarding behavior, achievement, etc. 

* Written reports regarding behavior, achievement, etc. 

* Summaries of meeting with parents 

Involvement in special programs 

* Special education placement 

* llierapy programs 

^ Day care or childcare programs 

* Grades repeated (which grades) 

Cuiriculvm emphads 

* Academic areas covered 

* Physical education activities 

[TRAINER NOTE]: Some countries, such as North Vietnam, may have a 
different curricular emphasis from that in the United States. For example, 
some Vietnamese schools have a heavier emphasis on political teachi 
and physical conditioning, rather than basic academics, such as reading, 
writing, and math. 
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Interviewing Parents About the Home 
Environment and Parent Esrpectations 

In interviewing parents about the home environment, you may want to 
apply an extra measure of sensitivity and awareness regarding questions 
that may provoke fear or defensiveness. As weVe already discussed in 
o^er areas of our section on ''Culture,'' parents may not always understand 
your intentions for asking questions about the family. You need to stress 
that information you obtain is highly confidential and explain safeguards 
for keeping the information confidential. 

Information concerning the home environment anl parent expectations 
will be particularly helpful to you in planning transitional intervention. It 
will also provide greater awareness of possible bicultural conflicts or 
environmental pressures present for both the child and family and how 
these factors may contribute to learning or adjustment problems. 
Information about the home environment will also help you plan more 
appropriate intervention strategies. You might recommend to a parent, for 
example, that tiieir child spend an hour engaged in self-directed play 
activities, only to discover later that living conditions are so crowded, that 
no family member has time alone in the household. 

Questions that you ask may be quite similar to those you ask any parent. 
However, tliere are specific cultural considerations you should be atttmed 
to. 

Let's now discuss what some of those information areas should be, and 
what cultural considerations we should keep in mind in interviewing 
parents. 

[GROUP DISCUSSION]: Let* s list some areas of infonnation that will give 
you a better uDderstanding of the child's home enviroimient that may affect 
intervenliim 8trat^ie& 

[TRAINER NOTE]: Lead the group to list areas such as those given in the 
left hand column. Supplement this with comments given in the right hand 
column. 
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Sihlingt and their roles 

As weVe already mentioned, more traditional Chinese American families 
may have specific roles and responsibilities given to each child. You would 
want to know not only the birth order of each child, but also some of the 
responsibilities of each child are in relation to the child you are assessing. 
An older sister may be the chief caretaker of yoimger children. Boys may be 
seen as more important and, thus, more attention may be devoted to them 
and more sacrifices may be made for them. 



Elzteiided fiunily 

Recent immigrant families may be living with relatives. You may find the 
child is in a home environment with a large extended family. If 
grandparents are in the home — or in close contact with the family — you 
may want to determine what authority the grandparents have in maHng 
decisions for the family and the child. 



livinifmufeu 

What are the living conditions in the home? You may be dealing with a 
family with good financial suppoi-t. Or you may find, especially witii recent 
refugees, that financial and living conditions are quite difficult. Does the 
child have a private bedroom? Or does the child share a room with many 
other adults and children? Is there adequate room for play? Or does tiie 
child spend most of the play time indoors in cramped living quarters? Is 
there an area in the home where the child is able to study? Are the faniiiys 
economic difficulties such that their energies are devoted more to survival, 
making your suggestions to spend more time with the^child impractical? 



Language used in the home 

You will want to determine not only what language is used in the home 
with each family member, but the relative impoi .^^nce the family places on 
maintmning Ctdnese and in developing English skills. In some famiUes, 
for example, you may find that parents speak to the children in Chinese, 
while children respond back in English. Or you may find Chinese is 
spoken between the parents and their children, but English is spoken 
between peers and siblings. Some parents may be eager to have their 
children learn English to improve their chances of success in the fixture. 
Other pvents may fear their child will become too Americanized and lose 
the ability to commimicate closely with family members. 
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Le& ling materials 

What toys and other educational materials are available in the house? Arc 
books and magazines available? Are^they in Chinese, English or both? How 
often is the TV used as a passive source of stimulation? What are the 
chUd's favorite TV programs? What emphasis does the family put on 
learning and homework? 



Key in this area is finding out how much time parents have avrilable to 
spend with the family. Parents may have jobs that mcdce it di^cult for 
them to attend parent meetings — even in the evening. Taking time off in 
the middle of the day to meet with teachers may impose a financial 
hardship. You may find parents have little leisure time to spend with their 
children. The type of employment the parent has may aJ^o give you a due 
to the importance the family places on the child's education. As we have 
already mentioned^ many immigrant families are eager to take advantage 
of greater educational opportunities for their children — opportunities they 
themselves may have missed. 



Parents edncational background 

The parents' current employment may not reflect their educational 
background. Some parents, for example, who were employed as physicians 
in their native country, may be workkig as hospital orderUes in the United 
States. Or you n>ay find that educational opportunities for parents were 
limited, making it difficult for them to assist their children with homework 
assignments. Some recent immigrant parents may be cv^ently attending 
English language courses. 



Patent ttipBCtettana 

Upon interviewing parents in the above areas, you may have already 
gathered some idea of parental expectations. Many Chinese American 
parents have great hopes that their child will be able to succeed with the 
new opportunities afforded them. You may find that a msgor reason the 
family inmiigrated was to provide better opportunities for their children. 
There may be heavy parentol expectations that their children — including 
the handicapped child — will be able to attend college, which is an 
opportunity not widely available in some Asian countries. You may also 
find that parents expect their children to maintain equal fluency and skills 
in Chinese and maintain their Chinese cultural values. Children may be 
enrolled in Chinese language schools in the evenings or weekends. 

4 
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CoDBequently» it may be important to clarify the parents' expectations of the 
school and teachers in the United States. 



SodalsuQipQrt 

You may find the family has extensive social support provided by family 
members who have lived in the United States for many years. Or you may 
find the fiemiily is literally isolated; they may be separated from key family 
members and friends. Many family members may develop strong social 
support with church members and other organizations. You may also find 
that families with a handicapped child avoid social gatherings that will call 
attention to their perceived stigma. 
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Preparing for and Conducting the Parent 
Interview 

In preparing for the ^ irent interview, you need to look at three major 
concerns: 

• Whowfflbe ittC i i u u tafeflieip^^ 

• HowwiflfliBtobyviewbestructuj^ 
andoommunicatkmprotood. 

• Hem tiie win ii^erview actually 

Let's look at each of these concerns in more detail: 



P^ffticipaiite at the Par^ 
Wlw is indtedta the interview? 

If the purpose of the interview is both to secure information and obtain 
parent decisions on school matters, you need to consider not only who will 
be present at the interview, but also who will not be present. In some 
traditional Chinese families with extended family members, such as 
grandparents, those senior members have great decision-making 
influences. You may meet with a child's mother and come to an 
agreement about a special education placement, only to find later that the 
paternal grandmother objects strongly to the placement on the 
misperception that exposure to other handicapped children is bad for the 
child. In the traditional family, the mother must acquiesce to the 
grandmother^s wishes or risk major family comlicts. 

Thus, in arranging for a family interview, it is important to state the 
purpose of the meeting. You should invite both parents and invite them to 
ask other adults who are involved in making decisions for the child. 

Similarly, if the purpose of the meeting is to gather information about the 
child's home environment and behaviors, you may want to invite the 
primary caretaker to attend, if that also meetf) with the approval of the 
parents. The primary caretaker may be an older family member. Use 
discretion, however, in inviting siblings or other family members to 
meetings, even if they are the primary caretakers. Parents may feel more 
inhibited about discussing the child's problems when others are present, 
and the presence of others may also violate the confidentiality of 
information being gathered. 
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Individual porait rales in the 

In one recent study of newly immigrated parents conducted in San 
Francisco, it was found that mothers generally took on the greater portion 
of responsibilities in bringing up the children. While both parents from 
recent immigrant families tend to be involved to some degree in raising the 
children, the mother may be more knowledgeable about the child's specific 
behaviors and needs. Many of the fathers expressed a desire to be more 
involved in their children's upbringing, although job obligations prevented 
them from doing so. Usually, even when fathers are not heavily involved in 
raising the children, they are apprised regularly of what is happening in 
the family. In many traditional families, the father has an important say 
in family decisions. He is also the one that generally metes oxxi disciplinary 
measures. 

With this in mind, you can see that having both parents attend the meeting 
is ideal. The mother may be more knowledgeable about the child's 
behaviors, while the father needs to be present for the decision-making 
process. 



Stnicturingfhe Interview 

In preparing for the interview, you need to consider the following 
parameters for structuring the interview: 

• Time of the meeting 

• Choioe of interviewer 

• Dmo of interviewer 

• Othera invited to the interview 

Let's consider each of these areas separately. 
Time of the meeting 

To gather information about the Chinese American LEP child may require 
more time than you usually spend with other parents. As we have already 
outlined, there are many information areas tiiat may need to be covered 
more thoroughly, espedaily if there are written information gaps. 

If you find that you need a longer period of time in order to conduct the 
interview, it may be wise to hold t^o or more separate meetings. This may 
be especially helpfiil if either parent finds it difficult to take long periods of 
time oil work. If the mother able to attend, but the father has difficolty 
getting o:{f work, you may want to secure most of the information from the 
mother and hold a later meeting to discuss solutions and decisions with 
both parente present. 
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You may also want to sche^ ^ile more tii le for an interview with Chinese 
American parents who speak little Englidh. If an interpreter/translator is 
iised, more time is generally needed to transmit mformation. 

Ideally, you should ofifer the option of meeting at either the parents' home 
or at school. Parents may feel more comfortable in their own home, and 
this situation would also afford you the opportunity to observe thd home 
environment without having to ask questions. You may be able to 
determine, for example, what living conditions are like, toys that are 
available, and so forth. Keep in mind that some recent ^fugees may also 
lack transportation and may also have younger childreri the home whom 
parents cannot leave unattended. As in any situation, you should never 
make a generalization that all parents want to meet in their hom^. Some 
parents may actually prefer to meet in the school environment where there 
is more privacy. 

Oioira of interviewer 

The interviewer should be someone who best knoT s what information 
needs to be gathered but who also can develop a quick rapport with the 
parent. Your choice of interviewer should also consider the nature of the 
information that will be asked. A Chinese American woman may feel 
uncomfortable discussing medical histories and pregnancy problems with 
a male interviewer. A Chinese American father may feel uncomfortable 
talking about personal family matters with u female interviewer. There are 
no blanket generalizations, however. You need to be attuned to particular 
needs of each family and what the purpose of the meeting is. 

Dress of the interviewer 

More traditional families may expect school professionals to be formally 
dressed, e.g. men wearing suits and ties, women wearing dresses instead 
of slacks. Appearances may be superficial in some ways, but they may also 
put the parents more at ease in discussing important family matters with 
someone who looks ^professional.'' 

Others invited to the interview 

If parents are limited in English proficiency, you will have to arrange for 
an interpreter. Since the selection of an interpreter is a more complex 
issue, we will discuss it in greater detail in another session. 
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Conducting the Interview 



In conducting a successful interview with Chinese Am^ rican parents » you 
will probably want to use many of the same communicauon techniques iJiat 
you use with other parents. Lot working with pa.*ent8 with Umited EngUsh 
proficiency, you will need to rely even more heavily on non-verbal 
techniques to establish rapport, understanding and trust. 

]£ rapport, understanding and trust are not established, you may get little 
or incorrect information. Parents may not understand the nattire of the 
interview. Yo^ir questions may be perceived as ""tests" that they must pass 
to secure the best education for their child. So these parents may indicate 
that the child is capable of doing more than he or she is actuall> doing. 

Obviously, explaining the nature of the interview and communicating 
rapport is more difficult when you are using an interpreter. There is truth 
behind the eiying ""Something gets lost in the translation." But there are 
some ways you can make commui ideation — e/en translated ones — more 
efifective. 



Let's look at some commor techniques for effective communications. These 
are techniques you can use effectively with any parent; and indeed, with 
anyone whom you communicate. In this instance, we will apply our 
examples to an interview with Chinese American parents. 

Getting aoqaainW ith social graces 

Every culture has its own set of ""social graces." In man:^ Chinese 
traditional families, it is a custom to offer guests — even those on official 
business — tea and some light snacks. Accepting these small pleasantries 
is a good way to establish rapport 

It is always difficult to judge how any parent wishes to be addressed. You 
may be dealing with parents who are used to more formal manners of 
communication in whidi only finndc are addressed by first ames. On the 
other hand, you may find pan ics wiio wholeheartedly embrace their new 
American ways. These parents may ask you to address them on a first- 
name basis. To be cn the diplomatic side, however, you should always 
begin addxessing Chinese American parents as Mr. and Mrs. A warm, 
fiiendly, but professional, demeanor is perhaps the best approach, until 
ether clues let you know otherwise. 

If both parento are present at the interview, you will need to address them 
both, even if one parent seems more knowledgeable about the child'o 
behavior. While we often interviev^ two people at different times to ''cross- 
check" our information, be careful not to place either parents or other 
family members in the position of overtly contradicting one another. For 
example, if the grandmother has told you that the child can sing many 
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songs in Chinese, but the mother has told you otherwise, do not point out 
inconsistencies. Yo . need to also be aware that one parent or family 
member will probably be reluctant to contradict the other during the 
interview. 

Finally, with more traditional families, you should avoid the 'low-key'* 
approach. That is, do not denigrate your credentials, observations, or make 
remarks such as 'Th.D's do not mean a thing — you probably know more 
than I do about your child,** ''I am probably not seeing everything about 
Chang that I should," "Excuse me if this sounds like a dumb question." 
Display your confidence with ease and professionalism. 

Reading between the lines 

In getting acquainted with people, we often subconsciously listen to subtle 
speech cues . ach as r^ite of voice, length of response and tone of voice. 
Tliese cues enable us to ""read between the lines," so to speak. Chinese 
American parents may be agreeing to what we are saying, but the 
shortness of their response and the tone of dieir voice may belie that. Yet, 
you would not want to confiront a parent by saying, ''I can tell you do not 
really agree with me." Instead, you might want to expand your explanation 
when you sense confusion or disagreement. In speaHng to parents with 
limited English proficiency, be careful how quickly and slowly you speak. 
Rapid-fire questions requiring speech may be insulting. 

Traditional families may find it more comfortable to maintain a greater 
distance between thenselves and the mterviewer, especially if tJie interview 
is being conducted between the mother and a male interviewer. Eye contact 
among more traditional famihes may be brief Brief eye contact does not 
convey shyness, but respect for the professional. The interviewer should 
not maintain constant eye contac"^, sinc<^ this might increase anxiety with 
Chinese American parents, as it would with any parent. Traditional 
Chinese people tend not be as physically expressive as more Westernized 
people. Generally, Chinese American women from traditional 
backgrounds do not shake hands with strangers or acquaintances. 
Friendly touching among adults, such as back-patting, is not common to 
traditional Chinese culture, and thus, slioald not be done. A good ^nile of 
thumb when it comes to body language is to use tiie parents* amount of 
expression as a monitor for your own. Be more reserved with parents who 
seem reserved, more expressive with parents who seem more open. 

Getting a handle on verbal techniques 

There are many verbal techniques you can use to help establish and 
maintain rapport. Here are a few of them: 
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Limitiiig. This involves defining the purpose of the meeting, so that fewer 
misunderstandings about the intent and scope of the interview occur. Some 
parents may think that a single ''professional" can answer many ''official'' 
questions. You may have to limit the interview by saying, This interview is 
to find out what you feel Chang needs most at school; however, the school 
does not have any information on obtaining dtizecship.'' 

Approving and reassuring. You encourage parents to talk more by 
showing acceptance of what a parent has just said. For example, if parents 
say their child is 'Hx)o noisy,*" you mig^t express assurance by saying, "Most 
ddldren that age tend to be very active around the house.'' 

Interpreting and clarifying. Clarifying ensures that you understand and 
that you are understood. By interpreting, wo do not mean "translating,^ but 
rather paraphrasing in your own words and perhaps expanding on the 
meaning of what has just been expressed. For example, you might solidify 
what has been said, or come to a mutual agreement in a comment such as, 
"You said Chang can read when he feels like it — and maybe it is harder 
for him to read when the TV set is on. Is that right?'' As we mentioned 
before, however, be cautious not to "put words in the parent's mouth** by 
clarifying or using words that parents might perceive as the "right 



answers.* 




Post Interview Procedures 



After the interview information has been received, organized and 
disseminated, you will then be keeping parents informed of further 
assessment needs and decisions regarding their child's educational 
program. It is especially important to keep those channels of 
communication open with Chinese American parents. They may be 
concerned about their child's progress and if time elapses between 
meetings and further communication, they may presume the school has 
lost interest, immediate follow-up, at least with some indication as to when 
parents can expect to receive fturther information, can go far to increase 
rapport and credibility of the professional. You will find that attention to 
these details can also smooth tibe way for fiiture commimications. 
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Selecting an Interpreter 



When Should an hiterpreter Be Used? 

Obviously, if the parents you will be interviewing do not speak any English 
and you do not speak any Chinese, you will need an interpreter. On the 
other hand, you may also be working with parents who speak or 
understand some English. You should not assume that a parent who 
speaks some English will be able to fully participate in an interview 
situation requiring facility in both understanding and speaking English. 
In those cases, you might want to use the following steps in determining 
whether an interpreter is needea: 



Explain the nature of interview fully 

In setting up a meeting with parents, the purpose of the interview should be 
explained. With non-English speaking parents, this might be done by a 
note written in Chinese. Your communication should also explain that you 
will be giving out confidential information and asking questions, and that 
parents will be doing the same. Tm intc.rested in learning more about 
what Chang does at home after school." "I will be discussing how Chang 
has been performing in the classroom." 

Eqdain the availability afinterpreterB 

With non-English speaking parent?, you should indicate that an 
interpreter, provided by the school district, will be at the meeting. If 
parents speak some English, and it is not clear whether an interpreter is 
necessary, you can offer the services of an interpreter. Your note, for 
example, might ask: "Would you like an interpreter present at your 
meeting?" followed by "If so, what language and dialect?" 
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Who Should Provide the Interpreter? 



It is 8ole> the school district's responsibility to provide the interpreter. 
This ensures confidentiality of information being presented. 
Understandably, this may be difficult if the school district does not have 
personnel who are Chinese speaking. In that case, your sdiool district will 
need to make arrangements to secure interpreters as consultants to the 
school district. Parents should not be given the responsibility of finding 
their own interpreters for at least three mc^jor reasons: 



Parents may not fully realize what will be presented. Thus, if a relative, 
friend or acquaintance is present at the meeting, parents may experience 
discomfort, shame, or embarrassment in having private family matters 
revealed to others. 



Inteiixretero aecuied by par^^ 
interview 



n 



In translating, information, they may gloss over details, ""soften 
information that they feel may be difficult for parents to accept, or add their 
own interpretation of what is being conveyed. 



Older sihlingB should be excluded f6r clinical reasons 

Some recent immigrant parents may rely on older children to provide 
translating. Even when older siblings appear ""mature," you should avoid 
this situation. It places a considerable amount of pressure upon the older 
sibling charged with this responsibih^y. Once parents involve their older 
children in school matters, they may continue to involve them in future 
proceedings. Tliese children may then feel resentfll that tibis responsibility 
has been placed upon them, ashamed to be talking about private family 
matters, guilty if they perceive that their sibling^s handicapping condition 
is port* illy their fault, or even anxious if the r .eting is not successful or if 
their sioling*s future progress seems to depend on them. 
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Criteria for Selecting Interpreters 

Ideally, your school district should arrange for a pool of interpreters, either 
using personnel with bilingual skills or hiring outside interpreters. In 
either case, your interpreters should have qualifications other than 
bilingual skills. In designing your pool of interpreters, you might consider 
the following: 



Languages and Dialects Spoken 

As weVe already pointed out, there are many Chinese dialects. Your pool 
then might include interpreters who are familiar with many of the 
common dialects: Cantonese, Mandarin, and Toi^hanese, for example. 
The ''most common'* dialects might vary depending on where your school 
district is located. In San Francisco, for example, various Cantonese 
dialects are more commonly heard as opposed to Mandarin. To more 
accurately determine which interpreters are needed, you might informally 
poll your Chinese American parents who have limited English proficiency. 

AhiKty to miiinfnlw Anwfl A>ti*i^Kiy inffmnatif>n 

Your interpreters should be persons who understand the need for 
confidentiaUty. Ideally, interpreters are personnel from your school 
district who are familiar with and obligated to follow the school district's 
confidentiality procedures and poUcies, In using outside interpreters, you 
need to provide training and stipulations in the contract to ensure that 
confidentiality of information is maintained. 



Famifiarify with nature and puiiiose ot meeting 

Your interpreters need to be briefed on topics that will be discussed. You 
might also provide a list of terms that will be used, and determine how 
familiar the interpreter is with these words and expressions. For example, 
an inexperienced interpreter may inappropriately translate technical 
terms, such as "^entail)' retarded'' as ''crazy.'' 



Professionalism 

Since your interpreter will be Moing the talking for you," you want to make 
sure he or she will carry ofif the proper tone and professionalism of the 
meeting. Appropriate dress, manner of addressing parents, and sensitivity 
in discussing issues are also qualities you should look for in interpreters. 
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Underatandiiig of ^i^hat ^HransIatiDif^ m^^umy 

Translating does not simply mean a literal "Vord for word*" translation of 
what is being said. Some words in English do not have an equivalent in 
Chinese. The interpreter needs to be aware of the intent you wish to 
communicate. At the same time, you need to inform the interpreter of the 
content that needs to be expressed. In setting guidelines, you should 
explain the danger of having interpreters "^terpref" the content from their 
own perspective. 

If your school district does not have Chinese-speaking psychologists an'^ 
educators, it should provide adequate training and an orientation as t 
how interviews should be conducted. In essence, the components of thai 
training should minimally cover the areas we have just talked about. 
Ideally, the training should include a biiingual educator who can 
provide a ''dry run** of an interview and who can assess each interpreter's 
capabilities in translating sensitive and confidential information in both 
English and Chinese. 
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Preparing for an Interview Using an 
Interpreter 

Let's suppose that you will be conducting a parent meeting in which the 
services of an interpreter are needed. What points should you keep in mind 
to make sure the meelisig is a successful one? 

Here are a few ways you can prepare for the interview: 

Introduce yourself and the interpreter, the role you have in the 
interview, the role the interpreter haS, and the rol'^ chat parents have. 

Address your remarks and questions directly to parents. Even though 
you are using an interpreter, you wfuit to communicate with the 
parents, not the interpreter. When parents ask questions, look towards 
them and listen. Remember, much is communicated non-verbally. 

Limit your remarks and questions to a few sentences between 
translations. This reduces the likelihood that interpreters will 
paraphrase inaccurately or omit important information. 

Brief inteiiJttrfAmi on the pmpose of the meeting. 

Note sensitive areas that will be discussed. 

Ask interpreters iT they are familiar with terms you will be discussing, 
such as ""classroom observation,'' ""assessment,** ""psychologist," 
"liandicapping conditions,'' ""learning disabilities," and any other terms 
that will be used during the meeting. 

Brief iii^rpreters on any written documents that will be shown during 
the neeting, so they can easily explain what they are. 

Provide inieipre ten with a written agenda of what will be covered 

Include terms that will be used. 

Include importan points that will be made. 

Learn a few simple Chinese phrases. 

Prior to the meeting, ask the interpreter to teach you a fev/ common 
social phrases such as "Tleased to meet you,** ""Until we meet again,** 
and "Thanks for coming.** Your attempt to use the parents* language — 
even if your pronunciation is imperfect — vrill go a long way toward 
quickly establishing rapport. 
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Assessing Language Skills of Limited English 
Proficient Chinese American Children: 
Introduction for Trainers 

This module will look at five nugor issues of language assessment of LEP 
Chinese American children. Those areas are: 

• Problems in Assessing LEP Chinese American Children 

• Assessing Functional English and Chinese Language Skills 

• Recognizing Second Lang^ge Production Errors 

• Clues to Language Disorders in LEP Chinese-Speaking Children 

• Adapting Speech and Language Procedures and Instruments. 



In addition to the regular sections of this module, there are three additional 
sections in the Appendix. These materials are geared to speech and 
language clinicians or those with a more extensive backgrotind in 
language assessment. The materials are: 

* Chinese Language Characteristics 

* Comparing English and Chinese Speech Sounds Systems 

* Features of Second language Ac4uisitions. 

These sections can be added to the workshop, if desired, or provided to 
participants as handouts. 



^^q[in)ach to this l^nai^^ 

This module assumes that participants have some background in speech 
and language assessment and experience wi1.h basic language assessment 
instnmients. It does not assume that participants have any prior 
experience with LEP Chinese American children. 

Since this is a knowledge level training, the focus of this training is on 
understanding key issues. We have also attempted to provide a framework 
for understanding when and where procedures, instruments, and 
observations may need to be modified to meet the assessment needs of LEP 
Chinese-speaking children. 
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We have provided this framewo: in five areas: 

SECTION 1: PKiblemsinAssessiiigLEPChiiiese-^^ 

To orient the participants to this workshop, basic terms are first discussed. 
Emphasis then moves to discussing basic problems of language 
assesbment, including the lack of appropriately scaled instruments. 
Through participation in a workshop activity, the group will also look at 
specific types of language disorders that are easily confUsed or overlooked 
as second language learning errors. Finally, we will summarize why it is 
difficult to adapt assessment instruments to Chinese-speaking children. 

SECTION 2: AssessiiigFaiictloiialEn^ish and CUnese Language 
Skflb 

This section looks at the first step in understanding the child's two 
language systems: assessment of functional language skills. We will then 
review three parameters of language where we should focus our 
comparative analysis. Finally, we present three approaches to gathering 
information on the child's use of both EngUsh and Chinese. 

SECTIONS: RccogBmng Cammm.y fiannnH T jug n fig to P»yM^n*tion Emwg 

We will begin by looking at the concept of "predictability* of second language 
learning errors. We will then look at four common types* of speech 
production errors that are found in the Chinese-speaking child's use of 
English. Fmally, we will consider some common grammatical errors that 
are typically produced by second language learners. The emphasis in this 
section is on understanding language errors that may not signify language 
disorders. 

SECTION 4: Clues to Language Disorders 

Emphasis in this section is on delineating common clues to language 
disorders. These clues are ones that assessors can apply to their 
assessment of the child's functional language skills in both languages. At 
the end of this section, participants will also be asked to contribute 
suggestions for other ways in which language disorders might be 
manifested. 

SECTIONS: Adapting Sfpeech Language Procedures and Instrument 

This last section looks briefly at the problems of translating formal tests. 
Also considered is when the translating of language tasks is not 
appropriate. To enable participants to understand how tests may be 
adapted, participants are provided a checklist summarizing ways that 
instruments may or may not be adapted. 
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Issues of Assessing Language Skills of Limited 
English Proficient Chinese American Children 



OBJECTIVE 1: 

OUTCOME 1.1 
OUTCOME 1.2 

OUTCOME 1.3 

OBJECTIVE 2: 

OUTCOME 2.1 
OUTCOME 2.2 
OUTCOME 2.3 
OBJECTIVES: 
OUTCOME 3.1 
OUTCOME 3.2 

OUTCOME 3.3 



Participants will understand mc^or issues and problems 
of assessing language skills in LEP Chinese American 
children. 

Participants will recognize seven areas in which 
appropriate bilingual assessment resources are lacking. 

Participants will know three types of communicative 
disorders which may be difiELcult to assess in a child with 
limited English proficiency. 

Participants will know three reasons why it is difficult to 
adapt English language assessment instruments for 
LEP Chinese-speaking children. 

Participants will have a firamework for assessing 
functional language skills in both English and Chinese. 

Participants will know why assessment of functional 
language skills in Chinese and English is important. 

Participants will know three parameters for comparing 
functional language skills, in English and Chinese. 

Participants will know three approaches to gathering 
information about the child's use of both languages. 

Participants will have a framework for recognizing second 
language production errors. 

Participants will understand the concept of predictability of 
speech and language errors in second language learning. 

Participants will know four common forms of English 
speech production errors that might be found in the LEP 
Chinese-speaking child's speech. 

Participants will know five common English grammatical 
errors that may be evident in the Chinese-speaking child's 
language. 
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OBJECTIVE 4: Participants will have a framework for recognizing 

clues that signal speech or language disorders in LEP 
Chinese*speaking children 

OUTCOME 41 Participants will know ten dues that may help 

differentiate speech and language disorders from 
limited English proficiency. 

OBJECTIVE 6: Participants will have a framework for modifying 

language instruments for assessment of LEP Chinese* 
speaking children 

OUTCOME 5.1 Participants will know four types of language tasks that 
are not amenable to translation. 

OUTCOME 5.2 Participants will have a checldist for reviewing how 
various language instruments may be modified for 
assessment of LEP Chinese American children. 
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Issues of Assessing Language 
Skills of Limited English Proficient 
Chinese American Childrei 



OBJECTIVE 1: Participants will understand major issues and problems 
of assessing language skills in LEP Chinese American 
children. 

OUTCOME 1.1 Participants will recognize sev*»n areas in which 

appropriate bilingual assessment resources are lacking. 

OUTCOME 1.2 Participants moU know three types of communicative 

disoi^ders which may be difiScult to assess in a child with 
limited English proficiency. 

OUTCOME 1.3 Participants will know three reasons why it is difficult to 
adapt English language assessment instruments for 
LEP Chinese-speaking children. 
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Introduction to Terms 

Before we discuss some of the key issues of assessing language skills in 
LEP Chinese American Children, let^s first look at some of the terms we 
will be using frequently in this workshop. These are not formi ! definitions, 
but simply working terms. 

[TRAINER'S NOTE]: See Language Module, Handout 1. 
Language 

In this workshop, we will be discussing language in two ways: First to 
lefer to a specific language group, such as Chinese, or English. Second, 
we will also be talking about the child's language systems as a means of 
communication, comprr hension, and fimctional language use. We will 
be discussing problems of assessing the child's language system when 
two language groups are involved. 

T Jndted En^^Ssh ^xifident 

In this workshop, when we refer to a Chinese American child as being 
limited EngUsh proficient (LEP), we will be referring to children whose 
native language is Chinese and who have comparatively fewer developed 
language skills in English. Limited English proficiency in and of itself 
will not refer to a language disorder. 

Bilingiial 

In a later part of this workshop we will be discussing in greater depth 
what we me&.a by bilingualism. But as a working definition, bilingual 
will describe persons who have skills in two languages, although these 
may not be equal fo^^ both languages. 

Language or Speech Disorder 

We will use these terms to refer to problems in the child's language 
system. Language or communicative disorders do not refer to the 
child's limited "^ngliish p^^oficiency. Examples of speech and language 
disorders include delayed language, dys^^^axia, stuttering, and deficits 
that are secondary to mental retardation, hearing loss, emotional 
disturbances, or other developmental problems. 
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The Current Lack of Bilingual Resources 

A megor reason we have difficulties in assessing LEP Chinese American is 
our current lack of bilingua^ resources. "Hiese resources afifect our services 
to LEP childi^n in three ways. First is often difficult to know when to 
refer an LEP or NEP Chinese American child for further language 
assessment. Secondly, we may find it difficult to appropriately and 
adequately assess the child. Finally, we may find it difficult to accurately 
diagnose the child's problem so that appropriate solutions can be sought. 

[GROUP DISCUSSION]: What bilingual resources do we currently lack 
that make referral, assessment, and Hingn#irfg problematic? 

[TRAINER NOTE]: Lead the group to listing examples such as the 
following: 

We lack: 

* Assessors or resource personnel who are fluent in both English and 
Chinese 

* Assessment instruments scaled for Chinese-speaking children 

* Guidelines for referring LEP Chinese American children with 
suspected language disorders 

* Information about normal Chinese lenguage acquisition 

* Information about normal errors in second language learning 

* Information about characteristics of language learning problems in the 
Chinese American Child. 

^ Guidalines for adapting assessment instruments for Chinese children 

While we cannot give you bilmgual assessors or assessment instruments 
standardized for Chinese-speaking children, we will focus the remainder of 
this workshop on providing you with the other resources. 
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Types of Communicative Disorders that are 
Difficult to Assess 



Why Referral is a Problem 

As we have already discussed, a major problem in assessis-; the language 
system of LEP Chinese children is referral. The problem is of two 
dimensions: 

• Over-referral of LEP children to speech therapy 

• Under-referral of LEP children who have speech/language disorders 



Over-Referral 

As recently as five years ago, bilingual children often filku tlie speech and 
language clinic a's roster in disproportionate numbers. Many school 
districts lacked ESL resources — such as bilingual classes — and 
consequently, bilingual children producing typical errors in learning 
EngUsh were often referred inappropriately for speech therapy. 

Today, with increased awareness of the problems of assessing LEP 
children, and with increasing numbers of Chinese speaking children 
entering the classrooms, we have become more alert to the dangers of 
inappropriate assessment and placement. 



Under-Referral 

Perhaps of greater concern is the number of LEP Chinese American 
children who are not being referred for assessment of suspected speech and 
language disorders. This may be particularly true for children with more 
subtle language disorders, — for example, a mild language deficit in 
receptive or expressive language areas. Our difficulties in understanding 
how the child's limited English proficiency interacts with language system 
problems may result in our missing the child's true problem. Oftentimes, 
imless the communicative disorder is secondary to already diagnosed 
handicapping conditions (such as mental retardation language), speech 
disorders may rem&in unrecognized. What is particularly disconcerting is 
that language deficits are often a primary diagnostic signal of more global 
problems, such as mild developmental delay. 
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Furthermore, early referral of any child with mild learning or language 
problems is much more difficult We can certainly expect this difficulty to 
be compounded with the LEP Chinese-speaking child because of our lack of 
bilingual resources, including bilingual assessors and assessment tools. 

Unfortunately, we do not know how many LEP children are tmidentified in 
our classrooms today. We can only assume the problem exists given the 
d'fficulties in distinguishing second language learning from language 
deacits. 

To imderstand this problem of under-referral more clearly, let's look at 
some examples of speech and language disorders that may be comused 
with Umited EngUsh proficiency. 



[TRAINER NOTE]: Pass out handouts, ''Partial List of Characteristic of 
Limited English Proficiency" and "Characterislics of Speech and Language 
Disorders." Have participants answer the questions posed in the second 
handout. Lead the group to discussing the points vutlined in your 
Trainer's version of the handout 

[GROUP DISCUSSION]: We are going to look at some examples of 
diaracteristics of limited English profid^ We wUl then look at some 
types of speech and language disorders and discuss sur&ce similarities 
between characteristics of limited English proficiency and ^systems'^ of 
speech and language deficita 
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Partial List of Characteristics 
of Limited English Proficiency 

Difficnltieg in T!!n^\ph rnfm^^npliAfngi^yn 

• Does not fully imderstand verbal directions given in English. 

• Is not able to recognize names of objects commonly understood by 
children of that age. 

• Does not attend well tc lengthy activities conducted in English, e.g. 
listening to a story. 

DifficMltieg in PlngKah Tgrpw^figimi 

• Has limited vocabulary. 

• Speaks in short phrases. 

• Use^ incorrect language forms, e.g. double negatives, or lack of 
plural foins. 

• Is unable to respond to more complex questions, e.g. ^ow should we 
dress on a rainy day?** 

• Does not initiate questions or participate in group discussions. 

• Can recognize names of objects in English but cannot always use 
words spontaneously to name these same objects. 

Difficulties in EngKsh Pranundatioii 

• Has many false starts and hesitations when speaking. 

• Use of English words is largely limited to single syllable words. 

• Has difficulties pronotmcing consonant clusters, as in the words 
break, black, crazy, task, start. 

• Pronunciation patterns include many sound substitutions, e.g. /s/ for 
/ih/ as in ''smg" for "thing;** /I/ for /r/ as in lice** for **rice.** 
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Characteristics cf Speech and 
Language Disorders 

Language Delay or Deficits Due to Auditevy Processing Problems 

1. What might be some characteristics of this problem? 

Trainer Examples TrainerNotes 

• Does not fully understand verbal 

directions given in English. 



Does not attend well to lengthy 
activities conducted in English, 
e.g. listening to a story. 

Cannot follow longer directions. 



2. Which of these characteristics are similar to those of limited English 
profider .cy? (All of the above.) 



Ezixressive Language Delay 

1. What might be some characteristics of this problem? 

TYaimr Example TimnerNote^ 
• Has limited vocabulary. 



• Speaks in short phrases. 

• Is unable to respond to more 
complex questions, e.g. How 
should we dress on a rainy day? 

• Does not initiate questions or 
participate in group discussions. 

• Can recognize names of objects in 
English, but cannot always use 
words spontaneously to name 
these same objects. 
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2. Which of these characteristics are similar to those of limited English 
proficiency? (All of the above.) 



' Articulation Problems Due to Speech-Motor Deficits 

1. What mig^t be some characteristics of this problem? 



Trainer Examph^R TrainerNot^H 

• Has many false starts rnd 
hesitations when speaking. 

• Use of EngUsh words is lai^ely 

limited to single syllable words. 

• Has difficulties pronouncii.g 

consonant clusters, as in the 

following words break, black, 

crazy, task, start. 

• Pronunciation patterns include 

many sound substitutions, e.g. 

/s/ for /th/ as in •'sing^: for ''thing;'' 

IM for Irl as in -Uce** for ''rice^ 



2. Which of these characteristics are similar to those of limited English 
proficiency? (A// of the above.) 



'nguage Delay Due to Mid Mental Retardation 

1. What might be some characteristics of this problem? 



[TRAINER NOTE]: Discuss how almost all of the characteristics of limited 
English proficiency are similar on the surface to those found in language 
delay. 



2. WLich of these characteristics are similar to those of limited English 
proficiency? 
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Summary Discussion of this Activity 



We can see how it is very easy to confuse limited English proficiency with 
speech and language disorders and vice versa. Similarity of 
characteristics, of course, does not imply that an LEP child has a language 
disorder. Surface symptoms may have many underlying causes. As an 
analogy to medicine, a headache may be symptomatic of many different 
problems such as tension, sinus problems, a blow to the head, or even a 
brain tumor. How we treat a problem, whether it's related to language 
systems or headache, depends on its underlying cause. 

Assessing language skills in the Chinese-speaking child is a virtual 
paradox. We use language — English — as the means by which 
assessment takes place. We typically gather data by directing verbal 
questions or requests in English. Language is also the domain being tested: 
we expect to receive verbal responses based on verbal comprehension. For 
example, if we ask a child, How did you get to school toda> the expected 
response, "^y bus" or walked," first requires that the child understand 
the English question before providing the English response. 

Obviously, when we are unable to use the child's language — Chinese — 
and the child is unable to respond to the examiner's En£^sh, information 
on language abilities is diffictilt to gather. But we still need to differentiate 
the child's difficulties in speaking and respondii^ to English from potential 
language disorders. As we have already seen in our workshop activity, 
problems of assessment may relate to both translation and cultural factors. 
Yet, modifying asses^ent instruments contains inherent problems. 

Let's now consider why modifications to assessments may be problematic. 
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Problems in Modifying Language Assessment 
Instruments for Chinese-Speaking Children 

When you i translator, and substitute or omit test items, you do more 
than simply modify the instrument. You may also be altering 

* The procedures, 

* The complexity and objectivity of the task, and 

* The validity or usefulness of the results. 



Procedures 

Ordinarily, when you administer an assessment instrument, you follow 
certain procedures. This ensures objectivity and fairness in the testing 
process. Procedures are in place to minimize variability and arbitrariness 
in how tasks are presented to different children. For example, your 
procedures may specify that you should only provide verbal cues to tfie child 
in a particular task. If you were to add adchtional geptur^ cues with one 
child and not another, you would be altering the fairness of the test and 
what it proposes to measure. 

The use of interpreters to assist you in administering the test naturally 
alters your ncnnal procedures. Different interpreters, particularly those 
who are untrained in assessment, may not uniformly translate items in a 
consistent manner. 

Cnmplexityaiiddl^jec^^ 

Unfortunately, language items are particularly vulnerable to translation 
problems. Word-for-word translation may not yield a test item that is 
equivalent to its untranslated form. It may make it more difficult or less 
difficult. The sum effect changes the nature of the assessment. 

Hie validity or uaeA jlnesB of the resalts 

An assessment instrument that has been heavily modified loses its 
standardized validity. That is, when we administer a translated 
assessment instrument, we have altered the parameters of the test, its 
procedures, and other aspects which make assessment a standardized, 
fair, and informative process. To put it simply, modifications may mean 
we are asking the wrong questions ind hence gstting the wrong 
information. This would certainly render the use of all test norms, 
including IQ, invalid. 
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Examples of Modifications Problems: Going 
from English to Chinese 



Pitihleiiis with Tiwislated ^ 



Vocabfulary ta»l8. 

Remember that translations from English to Chinese may not maintain the 
same level of vocabulary difficulty cross-linguistically. When we use an 
interpreter who is not experienced in assessment procedures, we cannot be 
sure of the degree of accuracy in which items are being translated. A word 
such as ''outraged'' may be simplified by an interpreter to a Chinese word 
that is no more complex than ''very mad." Furthermore, some English 
words, such as ''pet," have no Chinese equivalents. In addition, Chinese 
and English words which are equivalent in both meaning and level of 
difficulty may still not be equivalent in frequency of usage in everyday 
conversation. 



CompMshensioii of verbal requests. 

As with vocabulary items, we may alter the complexity of what is being 
asked by translating verbal requests and phrases. For example, we may be 
probing the child's ability to comprehend complex sentence structures, 
such as relatives clauses (e.g. the dog that bit the cat). A sentence 
translation into Chinese may maintain the essential meaning of the 
sentence, but not necessarily the level of receptive language skills required. 



Problems with CulturaUy Loaded Items 
Vocabulary iteins. 

Some vocabidary tests may contain items that are crilturally-loaded, that is 
they rely heavily upon American cultural experiences. Examples include 
"pattycake," ''jack-in-the-box," "football," or "toboggan." 



Achievement tests. 

These testa generally assess what the child has achiaved according to 
prescribed group « istructional objectives. You might administer a task, for 
example, which tests the child's recogrdtion of basic concepts as, for 
example verbal opposites. Materials used in such a task may include those 
typically found in an American primary school classroom. If the LEP 
Chinese-speaking child if a recent addition to the classroom, he or she may 
have been exposed to different classroom instructional materials. The child 
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may have the concept intact, yet may not recognize the instructional 
materials you .se. 

Assessment items may relate directly to ctunulative experiences — and 
those experiences may be cultvirally-bound. If a child fails a language task 
presented in English or with materials more typical of American culture, 
the child may not perform well. Poor performance does not necessarily 
mean ^e child lacks those language systems skills; it may mean the child 
lacks those functional skills in English. It is an important distinction. 

Our section on assessis^nt further deUnea^as ways to evaluate assessment 
items, including those probing language areas, for potential bias or trans- 
lation problems. As an encouraging note, more information on bilingual 
influences on classroom performance will soon be available through the 
Bilingual Language J'roject affiliated with the Department of Education at 
University of California at Berkeley. 
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Problems in Selecting and Adapting 
Assessment Instruments for LEP Children 

Problems in Selectiiig Diagnostic Instruments 

Let's assiune that an LEP Chinese-speaking child has been referred to you 
for a language asst^ssment. At that point another problem emerges: Which 
assessment instrum^^nts and procedures should you use with a Chinese- 
speaking child suspected of having a language disorder? What 
instruments Jtiight be appropriate if the child is language-delayed? 
Hearing-impaired? Apraxic? Mentally retarded? 

Once you have selected the instruments that will provide you with adequate 
assessment information, you need to also consider whether these 
instruments can be adapted or translated for assessment of the LEP or NEP 
Chinese-speaking child. You may need to eliminate some instruments that 
are clearly not suitable I^r adaptation, such as, auditory discrimination 
tasks which rely on perception of like-sounding word pairs. 

So that we can quickly imderstand the scope of the problem in both 
translating and adapting language assessment instruments, let's take a 
look at a hypothetical case and a list of the instruments we mig^t consider 
using in assessing the child. 

[TRAINER NOTE]: Provide participants the handout, "Workshop activity: 
Selecting instruments for assessment of language skills in LEP/NEP 
Chinese-speak ing children. ' 

If this workshop activity is being conducted for a group of speech and 
language clinicians, you might want to go through the entire list. Or you 
may simply choose the assessment tools most frequently used by the group. 

Save this checklist for further discussion. This same checklist will be used 
later in discussing bias in assessment and in looking for alternate 
procedures in speech and language evaluation. 
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Selecting Instruments for Assessment 
of Language Skills in LEP/NEP 
Chinece-Speaking Children 

Briefcase I^:«sentatiaii 

A 7-year old LEP Chinese-speaking child is referred for severe speech and 
language delay. Assume for the purpose of this activity that you have Utile 
information about this child; that is, no known diagnosis, no other primary 
or secondary disability. Also assume parents are non-English speaking. 
Finally, we will also assimie you have access to an interpreter. 

Quickly review the list of assessment procedures available to you and 
determine areas in which you would be able to obtain adequate information, 
as well as areas that present assessment difficiUties for you. If you feel you 
are not able to adequately assess a child in tiiat area, indicate, if possible, 
whether the problem in assessment is related to translation or cultural 
factors; e.g. interpreter needed, tasks not translatable, items are culturally 
biased. 



Assessment Instrument Methods 

NOT£ , This is not an inclusive list of assessment instrument methods. 
You nay also wish to suggest others that can be used. 



AaaesamentMetbftd PnMsm 

Pure tone threshold testing 

Auditory/Speech 

discrimination task 



Impedance audiometry 

Brain stem audiometry 

Articulation tasks by imitation 

Spontaneous speech- 
language sample 

Oral mechanism 

evaluation (oral-motor movements) 
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Articulation feature analysis 
Picture vocabulary test 
Cognitive language tasks 
Receptive language tasks 
Expressive language tasks 
Observation 
Developmental history 
Medical/health history 
Family history 
Educational history 
Social history 
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Assessing Functional English Chinese 
Language Skills 

OBJECTIVE 2: Participants will have a framework for assessing 

functional language skills in both EngUsh and Chinese. 

OUTCOME 2.1 Participants will know why assessment of functional 
language skills in Chinese and EngUsh is important. 

OUTCOME 2.2 Participants will know three parameters for comparing 
functional language skills » in English and Chinese. 

OUTCOME 2.3 Participants will know three approaches to gathering 
information about the child's use of both languages. 
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Why Comparative Assessment of Functional 
Lans^age Skills is Important 

To iinderstand the child's overall linguistic abilities, we need to evaluate 
profidenpy in both languages. This should be done even if it is clear that 
the child's native language skilU are superior to those in English. 

Comparative information about functional language skills enables us to 
peer more closely into the child's overall language system. We may be 
working with an LEP child, for example, who has poor expressive language 
skills in English. To understand more fully whether this is a problem of 
EngUsh proficiency or a true expressive language disorder, we must assess 
the child's expressive and receptive language s^Us in Chinese. 

Comparative information can give us further hints about the child's 
language system. For example, we may suspect an LEP child has a 
language deficit based on uneven language proficiency in English. Our 
suspicions may be confirmed ox negated by the information we gather about 
the child's abilities in both languages. 

Consider these examples: 

1) The child has lower EngUsh proficiency in expressive areas 
compared to receptive areas. Yet, in looking at the child's funct^nal 
language skills in Chinese, we find that the expressive and receptive 
language skills approximate the same Uvel and are appropriate for 
her age level. This would suggest that the child has proficiency 
problem in EngUsh but probably not a language disorder. 

2) The child has lower EngUsh proficiency in expressive areas compared to 
receptive areas. In looUng at th;. child's functional language skills in 
Chinese, we find that expressive language skills are less developed than 
receptive skills. This would suggest that the child has an expressive 
language disorder, since deficits are present in both languages. 

Generally speaking, if true language system disorders or deficits are 
present, they will be evident in both languages. 

In addition to comparing skills in both languages, one other consideration 
is criidcal in ujsessing LEP Chinese children: assessment and observation 
of skills in both languages over time. In assessing any child, you would 
first establish baseline information and check the child's developmental 
progress at a later time in, for example, three to six months from the initial 
assessment. With LEP Chinese-speaking children, this infoimation is 
especially important. Rate of developmental progress in both languages can 
clue you to potential language disorders or to problems in learning English 
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as a second language. The child who fails to progress at an expected rate in 
both languages may indeed have a language disorder. 
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Comparing Similar Language Parameters 

In comparing functional language skills, we need to take an investigative 
approach of who, what, when, where, why and how. We want to know : 

Who the child uses English and Chinese languages skills with, e.g. 
peers, adults, parents, siblings. 

What expressive and receptive skills the child uses, e.g. single 
words, short phrases, complete sentences, code switching. 

When the child uses skills in each language, e .g. when told to speak 
in English or Chinese, when directed a question in EngUsh, 
when talking to parents. 

Where the child prefers to use English and Chinese, e.g. Chinese in 
the home, English at school. 

Why the child uses skills in each language, e.g. to socialize with 
peers, to respond to questions, to ask questions, to initiate 
conversation. 

All of the above help to answer the question of how the child's skills in both 
languages compare. 

Your assessment of skills in both languages should look at the same 
parameters of language form and use, including: 

Phonological patterns — the child's sound system which 
encompasses articulation patterns and speech fluency. 

Vocabulary - the child's acquired lexical categories (e.g. nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, locative, modifiers) and the range and level of 
complexity of actual words in each of those categories. 

Sj^tactic patterns - the child's ability to structure words into 
phrases, sentences, r id increasingly complex structures. 
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Approaches to Gathering Comparative 
Information on Functional Language Skills 

If you suspect an LEP Chinese speaking student may have a language 
disorder, your first step might be a comparison of functional language 
skiUs in both languages using these approaches: 

• Observation 

• Informal Language Screening 

• Parent Interview 

Unless you are fluent in the child's native language, you will need an 
interpreter who can assist in all three information-gatihering approaches. 
In our workshop module on Assessment, the selection and training of 
interpreters is more fully discussed. However, to re-cap, the basic criteria 
for interpreters who will be assisting in language assessment include^: 

• Language fluency in both languages being assessed and awareness 
of dialectal variations. 

• Translation skills, including an tmderstanding of the differences 
between word-for-word translation and context translation 

• Assessment administration skills, including on understanding of 
how to provide verbal instructions or translation without providing 
additional cues, how to convey the child's responses, and how to 
recognize test items that are (and those that are net) amenable to 
translation. 

Since the selection of a qualified interpreter is critical to the iiiformation 
you gather in the childS native language, it is highly recommended that 
you fully review the ''Interpreter/Translator Checklist'' given in the 
assessment modiile, if you have not already done so. 

Let's now consider each of these ioformation gathering approaches in more 
detail. 

[TRAINER NOTE]: Provide participants the handout, ''Comparing 
Functional Language Skills in Chinese and English" 
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Comparing Functional Language Skills 
in Chinese and English 

Infimnal ObservatiQii 

If possible, the child should be observed in both classroom and social 
environments. Assessors should observe for the following, where applicable: 

In the classroom 

* Ability to follow routine directions 

* Ability to follow instructional material 

* Attention to, or reliance on, non-verbal cues 

* Participation in da&sroom activities when requested 

* Spontaneous participation in activities (which ones?) 

* Performance in non-verbal areas, e.g. art, play 

* Inclusion in classroom activities by peers 

* Type of language use, e.g. to answer questions, make requests, 
join in songs 

* Examples of language use, specifically noting 
vocabulary use, sentence types, articulation, most complex 
request able to respond to, most complex sentence structure used 



(NOTE: With the assistance of an interpreter, similar observations can be 
made if the child also attends a Chinese language school or is in a bilingual 
classroom.) 
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On the playground 

• Language of playmates and, language spoken with playmates 

• Types of play child engages in, e.g. group or isolated play 

• Ho\7 language enables child to respond to social-interactive 
situations, e.g. able to assert that it is his turn, able to 
participate in social conversation, able to defend self verbally 

(NOTE: Interaction with peers can reveal much about which language the 
child feels most comfortable with — and how motivated the child might be 
to develop better English proficiency.) 

At home 

If parents feel more comfortable with Chinese than English, an interpreter 
should accompany you to the interview. 

• Language spoken by parents 

• Language spoken by the child to parents 

• Language spoken by the child to siblings and vice versa 

• Language spoken by child on the phone 

• Language on TV or radio programs the family listens to 

• Language of other materials in the home, e.g. newspapers, games 



(NOTE: While observations in the home may be quite useful, it may not 
always be possible to enter the child's home for this purpose. If this is the 
case, you might gather information about these same areas through a 
parent interview. The phrasing of your questions will be important and 
should not unintentin^ idly convey that English usage in the home is 
preferred.) 
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Comparing Functional Language Skills 
in Chinese and English 

Informal Tiangiiage Screening 

In contrast to more formal assessments, you do not need to use specific 
instruments in this type of screening. You do need to plan how you will 
gather information to make the session as constructive as possible* 
especially if you are using an interpreter. 

Unless you are fluent in both Chinese and English, an interpreter neods to 
be involved. You should also tape-record the session, so that the 
information cpa be transcribed, reviewed with the interpreter, and 
analyzed (of course, permission for tape-recording must first be obtained.) 



Spontaneous language use 

Your protocol for eliciting information in this area might be similar to that 
which you use with any child. But you wUl need to elicit language samples 
in both Chinese and English and in the same context. Here are some basic 
suggestions: 

* You might request that the child guide you and the interpreter 
through his or her classroom, to telk about materials, where various 
peers sit, and what activities take place in different areas of the 
room. The child can alternately talk about these areas with you and 
the interpreter in both English and Chinese. 

• You might select a picture book without words and ask the child to 
tell a story, encouraging the child to elaborate on details. On the 
other bsnd, if the child has learned Chinese and English in different 
contezl.8 (Chinese with family and neighbors and English at school, 
for example), you may want to elicit speech samples for the two 
languages in different contexts. You may want to elicit an English 
sample in the context of the classroom and a Chinese sample in the 
context of conversation about everyday matters in the home, stories 
and rhymes taught in the home, etc. 

By sampling spontaneous language use, you should be able to gather 
information revealirg characteristics of vocabulary use, sentence 
complexity, and the ease in which the child uses both languages. 
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Ohaervatinnn ftir amnmp iifiying wntiJan g iiagft nliiaiy 

Additionally, during these sessions, you will want to observe both 
metalinguistic and extralinguistic cues. Metalinguistic cues may include 
features that signal the child's awareness of difficulties in using EngUsh or 
Chini^se. For example, self-corrections and self-editing (that is, comments 
such as ''that's not ri^t") can cue the examiner as to the child's ease with 
the language being used. 

Extralinguistic cues, such as facial or gestural expressions, may also tell 
you whether the child's use of English presents a struggle. If you do not 
observe these extralinguistic characteristics in the child's use of Chinese, 
you might conclude that ''language struggle" stems more from second 
language acquisition proficiency difficulties. 



Vocabulary sampling 

In comparing language skills in Chinese and EngPnh, you should look for 
examples that characterize the level of vocabulary used, as wall as specific 
vocabulary categories that have been acquired, e.g. nouns, varbs, locatives, 
modifiers. 

In probing vocabulary skills in both languages, bear in mind that some 
terms may be language/dialect or culttrre-specific. For example, terms for 
eating utensils may only be known in Chinese and for items more typical of 
those used in the home, e.g. bowls and chopsticks. On the other hand, 
school materials or equipment may have only been learned in English 
through school experiences. 

Assessors should elicit names for vocabulary items separately for Chinese 
and English and as naturally as possible. For example, if you ask tl\e child 
to name objects in English in response to the question ''What's this?" the 
same question format should be used to elicit responses in Chinese. That 
is, you should avoid obtaining an English response in one way and then 
seeking its Chinese counterpart by askir^g the child "How do you say that in 
Chinese?** The latter approach may be more indicative of translation 
abilities, rather than language skills. 



Sentence repetition 

Another method for determining functional language skills in both 
Chinese and English involves sentence repetition of both simple and 
increasingly complex grammatical and syntactical structures. 

Generally, children imitate only those sentences that are equivalent to 
already acquired structures within their language system. Thus, a child 
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would not be able to imitate a sentence that is more complex than what is 
ordinarily produced in spontaneous speech. 

One big caution, however, on interpreting results based on imitation tasks: 
some children with auditory processing problems may not be able to imitate 
longer utterances. Therefore, it is difficult to interpret the nature of a 
child's expressive langfuage deficits from the results of repetition tasks 
alone. 
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Parent Interview 

[TRAINER NOTE]: More information on structuring and preparing for the 
parent interview is found in Module 1. The following assumes the 
participants have reviewed those materials. 

In laterviewing bcth parents, care must be taken to explain the nature of 
the interview. For example, when being asked about the extent of Chinese 
and English used in the home, parents may feel their senje of responsibility 
as parents is being questioned or judged, (e.g., the less Enghsh used in the 
homo, the less responsible the parent has been in educating the child.) 
Thus, it may be more efficacious to conduct the interview process as a 
discussion rather than a rigid series of questions and short answers. You 
may wish tc ask how both parents and children commimicate in the home. 
For example: 

• Can the child commimicate well with grandparents? 

• What Chinese stories does the child know? 

• Do parents feel the child's Chinese language skills arc where they 
should be for the child's age? 

• Does the ;.nild have Chinese reading and writing skills? 
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Recognizing Common Second 
Language Production Errors 



OBJECTIVES: 

OUTCOME 3.1 
OUTCOME 3.2 

OUTCOME 3.3 



Partiapants will have a framework for recognizing second 
language production errors 

Participants will understand the concept of predictability of 
speech and language errors in second language learning. 

Participants will know four common forms of English 
speech production errors that might be found in the LEP 
Chinese-speaking child's speech. 

Participants will know five common English grammatical 
errors that may be evident in the Chinese-speaking diild's 
language. 



[TRAINER NOTES]: Much of the information in t .is section is geared to 
participants with a background in speech and language assessment. If you 
are presenting this section to a group of speech and language clinicians, 
include the additional notes designated by 'For Speech and Language 
Clinicians' You may also wish to use the materials located in the 
Appendices. 
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Predictability of Speech and Language Errors 

We will assume you have gathered information about the LEP child's 
functional language skills in both English and Chinese. You notice that 
the child has some functional English language skills, but, at the same 
time, the child's speech and language productions in English contain 
numerous ^errors." At this point, you may wonder if these errors signify 
potential language deficits or if they are simply typical en'ors that second 
language learners produce. 

The problem you face is one of differentiating between common second 
language production errors and characteristics more typical of language 
deficits. Discerning the two requires a three-fold investigation: 

• An evaluation of language production and comprehension in 
English; 

• An evaluation of language production and comprehension in 
Chinese; pnd 

• A compar tive analysis of information gathered in the two areas. 

Even though the Chi^ase-speaking child's use of English may be limited, 
information in this area can be rich with clues. For one thing, although 
the child may be more fluent in Chinese, unless you are fluent in Chinese, 
it will be difficult for you to analyze tl* ^ significance of the Chinese data. 
By looking first at the English lan6u.^^e data, you may observe possible 
clues to problems, and these clues can guide your questions to the 
interpreter on the appropriateness of the child's productions in Chinese. 

[FOR SPEECH AND LANGUAGE CLINICIANS]. As an example, you 
might find that the child has frequently substituted many fricative sounds 
with plosives — as might be typical with children with less well developed 
speech patterns. But this observation may clue you to ask the interpreter if 
the child's Chinese speech production contains similar eciamples of 
''simplified^ speech. You might review the tape of the child's Chinese 
language sample and ask the interpreter to listen for the presence of wordr 
pronounced in a manner different from the way the examiner would 
pronounce the word (mindful, of course, of regional I dialectal variations). 

However, to track down every English language production error and 
compare it to a possible Chinese counterpart would be extremely time 
consuming. Some errors may be wholly predictable, that is, they can be 
explained as typical with any child learning a second language. 
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[TRAINER NOTE]: Ask the audience the following question to stimulate 
discussion about language production errors, the role of language 
interference and predictability of errors. 

EtowM!^^Eni^iflh Tiifignage Errors Be Related to the Child^s Chiiiese 
Language 3yirtem? 

[TRAINER NOTE]: The child may apply ''rules'' of Chinese language to 
English. Whenever we learn anything new, we begin a process of 
discriminating, sorting, and finding similarities and differences to other 
experiences and information already stored in our brains. It is an 
unconscious process. In the beginning, the similc^rities that we perceive 
may be gross ones. As we become more experienced and can take in more 
information, we can fine-tune the details and perceive more discrete 
differences. 

This same process happens in learning a second language. We use our 
first language to help us learn the ropes, so to speak, of the other language. 
We may make many errors and many of these are predictable: they derive 
from the influence of our native language. 



Similarily of First and Second T jingiiage Error Types 

Research on second language learning confirms that such errors are very 
much similar to errors made by young children learning a first language. 
These studies confirm that second language learners, as a whole, tend to 
produce similar language errors. 

This is significant for two reasons: first, we can apply our knowledge of 
first language acquisition in understanding second language acquisition, 
and second, we need to re-evaluate the degree to which the primary 
language interferes with, or influences, second language acquisition. 

we talk about production differences between the two language systems, 
our reference to "errors'* is purely a comparative one. "Errors'* are 
differences from the target language, in this case English It is natural 
however, for children becoming bilingual to produce approximations of 
English words on the basis of their primary language system, and for this 
reason, such "errors'* are not necesssurily deviant or pathological. 

With this background in mind, let's now look at more detailed examples of 
errors that may occur in two areas: speech production and language 
production. 
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Speech Production Errors 

You may find that the L£P Chinese*speaking child produces words with 
many misarticulations. In discerning whether errors are "predictable" or 
"deviant," you need to first understand some basic types of English 
mispronunciations that may appear in the second language learner's 
speech. 



Substitutions 

As with children learning a first language, second language learners will 
substitute sounds that are more complex. In contrast to first language 
learners, however, second language learners may substitute English 
language speech sounds with ones that are similar to those found in 
Chinese. 

For example, EngUsh hcs a sound /th/, as in the words "thumb", which is 
not found in Chinese. A sound that is produced in a similar way is the 
sound /s/. (Both sounds are what we term phonologically as firicatives. The 
only differences in the two sounds is the place of artictilation. /Th/ is 
produced with the tongue tip farther forward than /s/. The Chinese child 
mif^t then substitute words that contain /th/ with /s/. Hence, a word, such 
as "something," might be pronounced by the Chinese child as "somesing." 

[TRAINER NOTE]: If you are fluent in Chinese or another foreign 
language, you can illustrate the above information with examines. You 
might, for example, produce some common Chinese words, have the class 
try to imitate them, and indicate how the class's different pronunciation of 
the Chinese word reflects their English sound system. 



Omissians 

As with first language lepmers, Chinese children learning EngUsh as a 
second language may omit sounds. This may occur because some sounds 
in English occur in words in positions that are not found in Chinese. For 
example, Cantonese does not have words ending with the sound /U, as 
English does (e.g. ball). Thus, a Cantonese-speaking child learning 
EngUsh may omit the sound for those words ending in /If. 



Siinplificatians 

Speech sounds in English may also be simplified by second language 
learners. For example, consonant clusters such as /bl/, /Id/, /st/, and so 
forth, are not found in Chinese. The LEP Chinese-speaking child may 
simplify these consonant clusters to simply /b/, /kJ, /t/, and /s/, respectively. 
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AGsappIicatioii of Tone and Stress 

You mifi^t also find speech production errors that relate to tone or stress 
patterns in longer words. Chinese contains many monosyllabic words, 
although it has a number of polysyllabic words well-known as compounds. 
EngUi^, on the other hand, has a great many words that are polysyllabic. 
In Chinese, each syllable of every monosyllabic word or a compound word 
has a distinctive pitch, referred to as tone. In Mandarin, there are four 
basic tones; in Cantonese, there are as many as nine. The LEP Chinese- 
speaking child may say English individual midtisyllabic words and 
sentences with intonation patterns that resemble Chinese tonal patterns. 
In addition, the stress patterns in Chinese and English differ and a 
Chinese-speaking child may produce English words wi^ a Chinese stress 
pattern. 

All of the foregoing types of speech production error types generally occur 
less frequently as the child begins to auditorily perceive finer speech 
differences. Children who have speech production errors that are more 
characteristic of second language learners would benefit from ESL classes, 
which train children to listen for these finer differences and to practice new 
sounds. 

[TRAINER NOTE]: If your training group includes many speech and 
language clinicians, you may want to supplement this section with 
''APPENDIX, Comparing English and Chinese sound systems.' 
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Common Grammatical Production E^ors 

are Simflar Among . All BOingual Children 

As some research indicates, syn detic and morphological errors seem to be 
similar among children learning second languages, regardless of the 
primary language. Many of these error types are similar in nature to 
errors young children make in learning a first language. For the most 
part, your knowledge of first language acquisition will be helpful in 
predicting error t^pes in LEP Chinese*speaking children. 

To illustrate, an EngUsh construction such as "^Is he tall?** will likely be 
produced by the LEP Chinese-speaking child (as well as other LEP 
children) as He tall?" If we were to predict how a child would say "^Is he 
tall?" based on straight translation to Chinese, we would get ''He tall not 
tall?," whidi does not occur. On the other hand, a few syntactic errors may 
occur as a result of specific interference from the child's native language. 
Here is an example: In Mandarin, the verb meaning ''to give," pronounced 
''geil," is also used as a benefactive preposition meaning Tor." If one wants 
to say Til do a favor for yovJ" in Mandarin, the literal word order is ''I for 
you do a favor.** The Mandarin word ''for" is identical to the word which is 
used as the full verb "give" in other sentences. One Mandarin-speaking 
child, who had learned some English, wanted to help an English-speaking 
adult find a lost pen and said, "I give you find it.** The child used the 
English word "give" as a preposition meaning Tor" (she meant, "111 find it 
fof you"), and tibereby spoke a sentence with English vocabulary words but 
using Mandarin grammar. 



How Do IJEP Quldren Learn 

In learning English, LEP children develop systematic rules for producing 
difibrent types of constructions. Early on, a child learning English learns 
to use "no" or "not" as a means of making the sentence a negative 
construction. The child may develop a general internalized and 
subconscious rule, something on the order of "insert not before a verb or 
word that acts like a verb." As the child becomes more English proficient, 
more refined rules may develop, e.g. attaching the negative after modals, 
copula BE, auxiliaries, etc. We can only wonder about the strategies that 
children employ to discover these rules. 

In fact, consider the many rules and exceptions to rules that children must 
acquire to become proficient in English. Many rules that govern English 
constructions are nebulous, to say the least, and even the native English 
speaker would be hard-pressed to explain differences between some 
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grammatical and ungrammatical sentences. For example, we can say 
sentences such as: 

• / bought her a dress. • / picked up the phone. 

Yet, the following sentences, which seem to have parallel constructions, 
are not grammatical: 

• / opened her the door. • / picked up it. 

The above is simply to illustrate the extremely subtle language rules that 
second language learners must internalize. 



Enor Types 

Now let's look at some examples of common error types with more basic 
English constructions. The language error types we will refer to are those 
given by Delay, Hernandez-Chavez and Burt. In analyzing the linguistic 
constructions produced by LEP children with whom you work, you may 
want to refer to these categories in determining sources of errors. 

We will look at examples of English constructions that are not available in 
Chinese, provide you with English examples of their use, and give the 
predicted error that might be produced by an LEP child. The error types we 
will consider are: 

* Over-regularization 

* Omission of migor constituents 

* Omission of grammatical morphemes 

* Broad use of archiforms 

* Alternating use of members of a dass 

* Double marking 

* Misordering. 

1) Over-regularization 

As with young children learning a first language, second language 
learners learn regular rules and apply these rules broadly until they learn 
the exceptions to the rules. 

3^ RftgnlarRiilfl iiWria«»npiA 

Past tense Add *ed to verb breakted, broked, nmned 

Plurals Add -s or -es to mans, mouses, mices, tooths 
end of singular 
nouns 
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2} Omiwdon of nmjor oonstitaents 

The early utterances of second language learners are often shortened — 
much like telegraphic speech of young children. Young LE? children may 
feel more coinfortable using these shortened expressions. Older LEP 
children may rely on learned phrases, such as ''I don*t know** to 
circumvent having to respond with inadequate EngUsh. 



I want to go out 
on the playground. 



Go there (gestures) 



9 Omiiwiaii of grammatical morphemes 

Enghsh is a highly inflected language compared to Chinese, and it inflects 
for features such as plural, tense, and non-verb agreement. Chinese, on 
the other hand, does not inflect for these grammatic constructions. In 
early second language learning, the LEP child may simply omit the 
grammatical morphemes used in English for ii^ection. Morphemes not 
found in Chinese include those listed below: 



Mumhemea 
plural (-s) 

possessive Cs) 
present tense (-s) 
past tense (-ed) 
auxiliaries: do, have 
copula BE 
articles: a, the 
prepositions: to 

coi^imctions: and, if 



three book» pair o^ shoe, 
many chair 

Elsie godson, tod^ weather 

She go to school. 

Last week we see movie. 

You have there 

She my little sister, he famous 

She read telegram; she got gift 

I arrive San Francisco airport; 
Switch his day off Friday to 
Saturday 

I don't know itll do or not 
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4) Broad use of archifoims 

Archiform usage is another form of generalization in which one form is 
selected and used broadly. For example, Chinese does not use gender 
distinct singular pronominals, such as he, she, him, her, his. An LEP 
child may select one of these pronominals and use it for the entire class of 
pronominals. Archiforms are prevalent in both early and later states of 
second language learning. 



pronominals: he, she 



demonstrative 
adjectives: this, 
that, these 



|g«im|ibMi nf ovep-iiaea 

"^um" selected for all singular 
pronouns 

selection of ''that'' for all cases 
that book, that books, that house« 



Q Altenmtinguseofmembersof adass 

During the early stages of second language learning, bilingual children 
begin adding lexical items — vocabulary that belongs to a particular class. 
Whereas the child may have used an archiform ''she" to refer to all persons 

• in the pronominal form, the child will eventually acquire the other forms, 
'Tie,'' •'she/ and •'if These may then alternate freely, and may not always 
be applied correctly. Bilingual children, it seems, learn general classes of 
lex. ')al items and then add additional vocabulary to those classes. 

At a later stage of acquisition, they gradually learn that there are 
restrictions as to when each of those items can be used, e.g. "she" is only 
used for female referents. 
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pronouns 

demonstratives 
past irregular 



I asked John if she is goir? (where 
''she'* refers back to Vohn ) 

This cats, those dogs 

she gone; John has went to bed; 
I had wrote to Auntie 



& Double marking 



As the child learns additional rules, another type of over-generalization 
often occurs in semantic-s:aitactic features such as negation, tense, and 
more complex structures. Because the rules are not refined, errors of 
double marking are seen in many LEP children's language productionr 

Esamide 

She didn't went. 



tense 
negation 
predicate 



tense marked in 
auxiliary and verb 

negation marked in 
quantifier 

equation marked ir 
two copula positions 



She don't have none. 



Is this is a cow? 



7) Misordering 

Misordering is generally confined to msgor constituents, e.g. adverbial 
phrases, as in two weeks ago went to the hospital." Speakers often make 
errors in constructions requiring more refined surface re-ordering, as with 
the re«ordering of pronominals p% direct and indirect objects. The Chinese 
language orders constituentr — the mcgor parts of sentences — differently 
from English, and this may account for some actual misordering of forms. 
For example, conversational Chinese frequently uses topicaiization of 
objects. a similar order is applied to English sentences, the surface 
elements may appear misordered, as in ''Chinese movies I like very much." 

Copstitutfait PWr TCromplA 

direct object I read aloud it. I pick up her. 

adverbial How is weather last week in Bay Areas? 
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Recognizing Clues that 
Signal Language Disorders 
in LEP Chinese Speaking Children 



OBJECTIVE 4: 



OUTCOME 4.1 



Participants will have a framework for recognizing 
clues that signal speech or language disorders in LEP 
Chinese-speaking children. 

Participants will know ten clues that may help 
differentiate speech and language disorders ^om 
limited English proficiency. 
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Since we lack appropriate assessment instruments for LEP Chinese- 
speaking children, what alternate approaches can we use? How do we 
recognize features of language and speech disorders in LEP children? 

To recap what we have covered so far in this workshop: 

• We have summarized some key problems of language assessment; 
some of those problems relate to our lack of biliii^iual assessors and 
instruments mnrned to our target population. 

• We haiw looked at wiq^ to gather comparative language information 
about the child's use of both Chinese and Eni^ish. 

• We have looked at conunoii second l&ii|fua|f6 leaminsf errors — 
errora that are predictfthlft tnr gftfinnd Inn giif^ gnp leflmiprs. 

Another part of the picture is recognizing those characteristics that signal 
language delay or language disorders. Part of the confusion for assessors, 
however, is the difficulty in discerning which characteristics are simply 
part of the second language learning picture. 

In this section, we will look at some clues that signal speech and language 
delay or disorders. 
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Clues to Speech and Language Disorders 

Language delay in young children imder age seven years is easily confused 
with second language learning. As we have already mentioned, many 
second language errors resemble first language learning. Language delay 
is a symptom of potential learning problems or language deficits. It 
generally mirrors the same sequence of first language milestones, i lbeit at 
a slower pace. Still, there are a number of clues that call attention to the 
fact that the child's problem is more likely language delay requiring speech 
and language intervention. These clues include: 

Paucity of vocabulary 

Medical hist-ory indicating prenatal or neonatal difficulties 
Low mean length utterance in both languages 
Communicative difficulties in the home 
Continued delay in both languages over time 
Language delay in the presence of other disabilities 
Speech distortions 
Speech dysfluendes 

Difficulties in performing oral-motor movements 
Unevenness of performance in different language areas 

All of the above clues contain a common thread: If the child has a 
language deficit, it will be evident in both languages. That is, language 
disorders do not present themselves in just one language in the bilingual 
child. If the LEP Chinese-speaking child is language delayed for example, 
both languages are affected. 

Let's look at each of these areas in more detail. 



Paucity of Vocabulaiy 

Our assessment needs to look at both quantitative as well as qualitative 
parameters of vocabulary acquisition. To put it simply, it is not just how 
many words the child knows and uses, but the variety of word types, and 
how these word types are used. Our inventory of the child's vocabulary 
should include: 

• Type of lexical cat 3gories in English, e.g. noims, verbs, prepositions, 
adijectives, quantifiers, demonstratives, reflexives 

• Type of lexical categories in Chinese, e.g. nouns, granmiatical 
markers, object markers, time indicators 

• A list of semantic cases in which different words are used, e.g. 
whether nouns are used as agents, objects, possessors, etc. 
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In gathering infonration on these categories, we should also include 
examples of acttud word items within each category. Initially, our 
inventory can be derived from spontaneous language samplings. We can 
also administer vocabulary tests using available instnmients. (More on 
modifications in the next section.) 

• We might suspect a language deficit is the proble oi if both languages 
show a paucity of lexical categories and specific vocabulary words 
typically seen for that age range. 

• While we might see temporary delays in vocabulary acquisition in 
children beginning to learn a second language, a continued delay 
signals potential language learning problems. 



Ques fixxm Medical Histcny 

With all children we assess, it is crucial to gather infonaation on medical 
history. Mild learning disabilities, for example, may be correlated with 
prenatal or neonatal difficulties. In fact, one study (Family Physician, 
April 1982) reported that learning disabilities, and in particular language 
delay ^ are linked with hypocalcemia (low calcium levels) and low birth 
weight. In this study 62% of a group of children with learning disa^. lities 
had similar probluns at birth. The learning disability was first evidenced 
as language delay by age two-and-a half 

We realize that medical information is not always easy to gather from other 
countries. In this case, parent interview regarding the presence of 
difficulties at birth might be an alternate means of gathering this 
information. 



Clues firom Mean Length Utterance (MLU) 

Mean length utterance is the average number of morphemes contained in 
each utterance of the child's spontaneous language use. We might expect 
some disproportion in English compared witJi Chinese MLU in the LEP 
Chinese*speaking child. For example, a child at age five years might have 
a MLU of 5.0 in Chinese and only a MLU of 2.5 in EngUsh. 

We might suspect language delay, however, if MLU is low in both 
languages with respect to age. A MLU of 3.0 in both languages would be 
low for a five year old child and signals potential language problems 
warranting further iuvestigation. 

In addition, however, there is a third possibility: A child may show a 
disproportion in Chinese as compared to E^iglish and may still have a 
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language disorder. That is, the child may be delayed in acqiiiring Chinese 
as a native language and show a low MLU for a Chinese- speaking child of 
comparable age, and, at the same time, show even lower ability in English 
due, perhaps, to less exposure to the language. 

While we do not yet have sufficient research to determine average MLUs for 
Chinese by agr increments, individual case studies have shown that most 
Chinese children by age 28 months have a MLU of approximately 3.0, 
which roughly corresponds to that of children learning English as a first 
language. These studies also found that MLUs continued to increase at 
approximately the same rate as they did for English-learning hildren. If 
anything, ChLiese MLUs at different ages should be somewhat lower, since 
Chmese has fewer morphological mar^gs, such as plural forms. 



Ck>mmimicati ve Difficulties in the Home 

Background information about home language use may provide useful 
insights as to the child's use of language to communicate. Assessors 
should note how the child uses both languages to socialize with parents, 
peers and other adults. For example, the fact that an eight-year old child is 
unable to express himselflierself adequately with parents — or that a child 
exhibits communication frustration — may indicate a possible 
communicative disorder. 

Parents may also provide information that alert you to the child's 
difficulties. This information, however, may not be expressed as "language 
delay.* You need to be aware of other descriptive clues, such as that the 
child is ''easily firustrated," Ibabyish,'' or ''ill-mannered.'' The language- 
disordered child may be limited in his or her language interaction with 
parents and peers. Even young children should be able to initiate, respond 
to, and sustain social conversations. One study estimates that by age three, 
children with normal language development should be able to sustain a 
series of 18-20 utterances (Prutting and Rees, 1978). 



Continued Delay in Botli Tangnages Over Time 

We have already alluded to the need to watch the child's language 
development over time. As this is such an important factor, we should 
recap why this is critical with LEP children. Children learning a second 
language generally progress quickly from stage to stage, exhibiting 
increasing levels of language complexity, English language use, and 
facility in communicating in a variety of situations. The child's Chinese 
language skills should also continue to progress, with new skills being 
added commensurate with age. 
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The child with potential language delay related to other learning problems, 
such as Ciiuditory processing problems or cognitive deficits, will likely show 
slower progress in both languages. 

Let's consider an example: 

A child normally understands some opposite concepts and words by age 
five. The LEP Chinese*speaking child, for example, might recognize the 
opposites Tat/thin'' in Chinese. The child may not know these specific 
words in English and consequently, may not perform well in tasks using 
these words in Eng^sh. However, since the cMld has the opposite concept 
internally and can demonstrate in Chinese, we would expect that with 
some additional modeling and experience it, the child would quickly learn 
the English equivalents for the verbal opposites. 

The language delayed child, on the other hand, may have difficulties 
quickly grasping these opposite concepts in botii languages. 



Present of OOierHimdicappin^ 

Language delay or disorders firequently accompany other disabilities such 
as mental retardation, autism, cerebral palsy, and neurological 
handicapping conditions. Li addition, language development difficiUties 
may be apparent in children with hearing impairments. It is essential that 
all children suspected of having a language delay be examined for hearing 
loss. Unfortunately, there have been cases of non*EngUsh-speaking 
children with profound hearing losses that were not detected until a later 
age. These children's problems were overlooked because the children were 
seen as having second language learning difficulties. 



Speedi DistertioDS 

While second language learners naturally make phouological errors based, 
?n part, on their primary language sound system, we might suspect a 
speech disorder if errors resemble ''distortions" rather than substitutions, 
omissions, or simplifications. Distortions are deviant articulations that are 
not predictable on the basis of the primary language. Distortions or deviant 
articulation may be signaled by misarticulation of an entire class of sounds, 
e.g. firicatives or all voiceless phonemes. 

To ascertain whether this is the case, you will need to further examine if 
distortions ^re present in the child's production of Chinese speech as well. 
Speech disorders are probable if the manner of deviation is evident in both 
languages. 

l^?5 
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Stuttering; Voioe and Resonance Disarders 



Stuttering, voice, and resonance disorders should be evident to the 
experienced speech and language clinician regardless of the language the 
child speaks. Hypemasality, for example, is not a normal phonological 
feature of Chinese and may indicate the presence of a structural 
abnormality such as palatal insufficiency. Stuttering that is present in both 
languages is also not a normal development of second language learning. 
A hoarse or harsh vocal quality should be easily recognizable to the speech- 
language clinician. 



Di£Bculties in Perf arming Oral-Motor Movements 

The ability to perform oral-motor movements is based on neurological 
speech-motor abilities and is not specific to languages. Thus, a child who 
has difficulties performing basic movements may likely have a speech- 
motor problem, and this problem may also result in speech deficits in both 
languages. 



Unev mness in Performance in Different Language Areas 

Unevenness in language performance hints strongly at possible language 
deficits. The expressive language-disordered child, for example, may show 
receptive language skills in Chinese that are superior to her expressive 
skillR in Chinese. The child with auditory processing problems may have 
uneven receptive language skills: the chxLd may do well in recognizing 
names for many objects, but show difficulties responding to longer requests 
or repeating a series of names or numbers. 

Keep in mind, however, that semantic and syntactic errors, while typical in 
language delay and other linguistic disorders, may be difficult to 
differentiate from error types typical of second language learners. For 
example, children with linguistic disorders may omit copula 'Ibe'', or use 
incorrect pronoun forms; both errors are typical of second language 
learners as well. On the other hand, linguistically disordered children 
generally do not progress to develop new and more complex linguistic 
structures. Bilingual children with normal language development will 
eventually begin developing more semantically and syntactically complex 
structures. 

The above ten clues by no means exhaust the various types of 
characteristics of language and speech disorders. 

[TRAINER NOTE]: Ask the audience to contribute other clues of language 
disorders. 
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Adapting Speech and Language 
Procedures and Instruments 



OBJECTIVE 6: Participants will have a framework for modifying 

language instruments for assessment of LEP Cldnese- 
speaking children 

OUTCOME 5.1 Participants will know four types of language tasks that 
are not amenable to translation. 

OUTCOME 5.2 Participants will have a checklist for reviewing how 
various language instruments may be modified for 
assessment of LEP Chinese American chilch^n. 
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When Translation of Assessment Instruments 
is Not Appropriate 

In this last section, we will refer back to our list of assessment instruments 
that we looked at in the beginning of this workshop. We are now ready to 
review this list more carefidly and determine ways that we might modify 
these instruments for assessment of Chinese-speaking children. It is 
important to reiterate that norms of instruments (once modified) are not 
valid and should not be used or cited. 

[TRAINER NOTE]: Indicate to participants that further information on 
selecting and modifying assessment instruments is found in Module 3. 
That module also contains inft rmation on interpreting results obtained 
through modified instruments. 

Throughout this workshop, we have emphasized the need to look at 
linguistic parameters in both Chinese and English when assessing an LEP 
Chinese-speaking child. This obviously means that our assessment 
instruments will need to be translated, hopefully by someone experienced 
with assessment procedures. However, some language tasks are not 
amenable to translation. They indude: 



* Artfcolation and Speech Discrimiiiation Tasks 

Both of these instrument types are language specific. Word-for-word 
translation of word pairs, in English auditory discrimination tasks 
will not yield minimally contrastive word pairs in Chinese. 



• Culture-Spedfic Items 

Some language items are "culturally loaded." Translation will not 
necessarily render these items into Chinese equivalents. Items that 
are "red flags" - those to be suspicious of - include pictorially 
I'epres'^nted names for household objects, clothing, sports equipment, 
actionb or games, professions, and historically related items, e.g. 
Thanksgiving, Pilgrim. 



1^ 
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Chinesep like English, has fine shadings of neanings, but these may 
be difficult to accurately translate. You may also find interpreter 
variation in how descriptive words are translated. For example, you 
might ask a roomful of interpreters to translate the following word 
pairs: 

sad/depressed 
happy/elated 
lukewarm/warm 
angry/outraged 



You will likely find that these pairs can be translated in many different 
ways. 



• Grammatically Complex Sentences 

Language tasks which attempt to assess comprehension of 
increasingly complex sentences or phrases do not necessarily 
preserve the same level of linguistic complexity when translated. 

Given these above cautions, we will now look at how specific 
assessment instrument types can and cannot be modified. 



V-'d 
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Checklist for Modifying Speech and Language 
Assessment Instruments 



Anditoiy^SpeediDiscrimi^^ 

Gross auditory discrimination tasks may include discrimination between 
noisemakers, e.g. pointing to the picture of a bell upon hearing a bell ring, 
and pointing to a picture of a telephone upon hearing a telephone ring. 
Keep in mind that some noises in our environment are culturally-specific. 
Fire engines and doorbells, for example, may be foreign to the Chinese 
child raised in a small rural village. You will need to consider each 
situation individually. Reviewing the child's background information is 
helpful in this regard. 

Speech diacrimination tasks may include difTerentiation between like- 
sounding word pairs which requires discrimination of consonant 
phonemes or vowels, e.g. ''cat^can/ Finer discrimination skills are 
required for perceiving differences between similar phoneme classes, as in 
the sounds /p/ and /h/ as differentiated in the words ''cap/cab." 

Keep in mind that speech discrimination using word pair contrasts also 
require vocabulary comprehension skills as weU, and some words may be 
culturally-loaded or unfamiliar. Furthermore, translating a word pair into 
Chinese is not appropriate, since this will not result in a word pair that is 
appropriate for speech discrimination purposes. These tasks then may be 
useful in determining the Chinese child's level of speech discrimination in 
English, but not for overall evaluation of auditory discrimination skills. 
Results will not reveal hearing loss nor developmental maturity of the 
child's speech perception skills in general. 

You might try to devise a similar word-pair contrast test by combining like- 
sounding Chinese pairs. However, without having these ''homemade" 
instruments normed, you would be hard-pressed to come up with any 
me«.ningful results. 



Soui;d localization tasks may include having the child turn toward sounds 
as they are produced. These include environmental sounds, speech 
sounds, and finer auditory cues testing a range of auditory firequencies. 
Task explanations should be explained in the child's language with 
appropriate demonstration and reinforcement. 
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Impedance Audiometry and Bndn Stem Audiometaty 

Testing requiring ph^Tsiologic and neui'ological responses will probably not 
involve difficulties ^th a non-English-speaking child. ExaminerSt 
however, may want to consider parental attitudes toward testing that may 
reveal a hearing loss. Hearing aids in m^nland CUna, for example, are 
rarely used, whereas acupuncture followed with lip-reading training are 
the preferred courses of treatment. 



Articulatum Tasini^ Imitation 

Imitation tasks generally probe skills already developed within the child's 
language or speech system. Imitation may give the assessor some 
information about sounds within the English language system which the 
child has acquired as a second language. Imitation of English words may 
also provide information about sound errors based on the child's Chinese 
speech sound system. Imitation tasks in English, on the other hand, may 
not be an accurate means of pinpointing actual articulatory or speech 
disorders. For this purpose, the examiner needs to gather information 
about the child's dominant language system — Chinese — in discerning 
the nature of productioii errors. 



Spontaneois Speech and Language Sample 

As with all children, spontaneous speech sampling may be more 
informative than imitation tasks or responses elicited through question- 
and-answer situations. Assessors can elicit spontaneous speech and 
knguage samples through social conversation, observation of natural peer 
and family interactions, or by asking the child to retell a story or event. 

Spontaneous speech sampling may indicate the child's mastery of English 
sounds, but without additional information about the child's use of Chinese 
in natural discourse, data may not be sufficient for evaluating potential 
speech and/or language disorders. Some disorders may be apparent cross- 
linguistically including stuttering, hypemasality, or severe oral-motor 
dei^cits which result in distorted speech patterns. 



PsychoUnguistic tasks may probe cognitive language domains of children 
and are useful in looking at strengths and weaknesses in related 
parameters. Assessors must be cautious in using items which assimie a 
level of English and American cultural knowledge. For example, items 
which ask children to repeat words may require a certain familiarity with 
words on a semantic, syntactic, and phonologic level. 
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Tasks which require children to look for semantic absurdities also require 
prior knowledge of items^ and these items may be culturally-loaded. 
Consequently^ test items may not be as valuable for probing intrinsic 
cognitive language skills of organization, perception, and association. 

Ideally, a team of assessors, including someone familiar with both the 
Chinese and English languages and cultures, will participate in the 
evaluation. If interpreter services are required, the interpreter should also 
be experienced in the parameters and approaches of assessment. An 
unskilled interpreter may not be sophisticated in testing parameters, and 
may interpret items which bias the assessment. As with English opposites, 
an alternate way to express the opposite of ''pretty" is *'not pretty and 
accepting this response may defeat thi purpose of task, which seeks to 
differentiate more subtle semantic elements contained in lexical items. 



Receptive LangoagiD Tasks 

Assessment of receptive language areas ojfcen requires both verbal and non- 
verbal responses to verbally administered test items. Assessment may 
probe vocabulary acquisition and language organization or conceptual 
skills (e.g. opposites, categories, numerical concepts, spatial directions). 
Obviously, a test administered in English to an LEP child will provide 
limited information. 

Translated assessments may also contain limitations, which depend on the 
assessment approach used. For example, some assessments may select 
pictorial representations of common objects associated with woids, and 
these pictures may be culturally-loaded. As an example, we may ask a 
child to differentiate opposite concepts such as ''fast/slow'' and these may be 
pictorially represented by a rabbit and a turtle, both of which are animals 
frequently found in American folklore. We need to ensure that these 
animals are also a part of the Chinese LEP child's experiences in using 
them for opposites recognition. An examiner or interpreter who is familiar 
with Chinese cultural experiences may be helpful in tihis regard. 

Other receptive language ""red flags'* include assessment approaches which 
use a particular syntactic form that cannot be used naturally in the child's 
primary language. For example, we may use a form such as ''Show me 
dog/Show me dogs," in which the plural distinctions are carried within the 
phonologic form of plural -s attached to the noun. Chinese does not contain 
plural morphemes as such. As assessors, then we need to be aware of the 
'l>ottomline,'' so to speak, in what we are testing. Chinese children also 
develop plural concepts, but these are acquired through learning other 
semantic and syntactic markers that may not be readily translatable. 

As one alternate approach, assessors may first review items which the 
Chinese LEP child fails, evaluate tho^e assessment items individually for 
bias or appropriateness, and then discuss ways in which these areas might 
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be more accurately assessed (e.g. through translation equivalents or 
through altering the assessment procedures). Items may be found 
unacceptable for the following: 

• Form of elidtation 

• Pictorial or object representation 

• Level of cultural experience required 

• Form of response required 

In altering assessment items, we concurrently alter the assessment 
process. Nonetheless alterations may reveal informative aspects of the 
child's language functioning. Alterations require our questioning the 
following: 

• Is the item of equivalent complexity in its translated form? 

• If other representations are used, are they of equivalent complexity? 

• Is the fonn of response that is required of equivalent complexity? 

We need to avoid translated assessments that both increase or decrease the 
level of difficulty, since our assessment purpose is not to simply have the 
child pass each item. For example, we may have an American English 
assessment item which requires tlie child to sort objects according to 
categories. We may have a miscellaneous group of objects or pictures 
which can be sorted into 'Htems used for eating,"* ^tems wluch are eaten,** 
"^tems which transport,^ etc. If we adjust some of these items, for example, 
eliminating kitchen utensils that may not be familiar to a Chinese child, we 
need to replace those items with an equal number of items which vdll 
require a similar level of language organization. 



Ezpr^give Language Tasks 

As with receptive language areas, expressive language tasks require a level 
of verbal understanding and verbal responses. If the former is lacking, the 
latter will also be affected. Expressive language tasks may be useful in 
language proficiency testing; but by themselves, will not reveal Linguistic 
disorders. To evaluate for lio^stic deficits, we need to look at each item on 
the assessment and evaluate what the item is attempting to probe, e.g. 
mean length of utterance; acquisition of syntactic structures (such as 
question formation and negaticm); or use of morphemes (plurals or use of 
specific semantic forms sud^ as reflexives). We then need to find alternate 
ways to probe similar areas in the child's primary language. Familiarity 
witii Chinese language characteristics is crucial, as translations may not 
be equivalent in complexity. The non-Chinese*speaking assessor will need 
the assistance of an interpreter with some knowledge of testing 
parameters. 

In assessing for possible linguistic deficits, both languages will need to be 
evaluated. With a younger child it would also be helpful to look at the 
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child's performance longitudinally. For example, we may find that the 
child's mean length utterance does not change over a year's time at a stage 
when MLU should increase perceptibly. This may signal difficulties in 
language development. We may find that the child does not express 
negation correctly in Chinese. If we are using a Chinese interpreter, we 
need to ask the interpreter about his/her perceptions of the child's 
productions. We might then compare the child's (perceived) productions 
with the ""correct" forms provided by the interpreter. 

The language of the questions and instructions we give to the interpreter for 
translation must be carefully analyzed. In colloquial English *"Who did you 
give the book to?" is perfectly acceptable and certainly not linguistically 
deviant. The English standardized form *To whom did you give the book?" 
may be infirequently used in conversation, even among adults. Sentences 
may also be translated with a variety of meaning equivalents. Consider the 
question "Where did the dog go?" We can use any number of ways to 
express the same questiour e.g. "'Which direction did the dog take?" ""In 
which direction did the dog go?" "Where has the dog gone?" etc. Thus, in 
our use of interpreters, we need to be cautious about assuming that 
translations will be equivalent. We may want to ask the interpreter 
whether there are other ways to express the same thing and whether one 
form is more difficult than another. 



ObservatioDi 

Both informal and structured observation can reveal much about natural 
language functioning, i.e. language in context. Children who have 
language difficulties often exhibit characteristics (e.g. gesturing, 
frustration, and innovative communication strategies) which give 
assessors important clues to the presence of a communicative disorder. We 
may want to observe how well the child communicates with English- 
speaking and Chinese-speaking peers and adults. Our 3bservations may 
also include comparative studies. For example, you may have two Chinese- 
speaking children of similar ages. While children show individual 
differences in performance, you may gain insights about a particular 
child's communicative functioning in natural situations. The language 
disordered child might show limited ability to auditorily attend for long 
periods of time. 



Deivdopmental Histoty 

This provides us with information about the child's overall development in 
different areas from birth. Most of this information may be obtained 
through a combination of parent interview and school reports or 
evaluations which may have been performed. 
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If parents are Chinese-speaking, we may need to provide interpreter 
services. Since cultural considerations enter into the interviewing process, 
assessors would do well to become familiar with techniques that ensure 
parents understand the nature of the interview and the questions being 
asked. (Refer to Culture Module 1.) 



Medical/Health BHstory 

Medical and health histories form an important part of the total picture of 
the child. Although medical histories tend to be more extensive with 
children with knoMm disabilities such as Down's Syndrome, information 
regarding prenatal and neonatal history is important to obtain for all 
children. Lianguage disabilities affect a higher percentage of children, for 
example, who presented difiSculties such as low birth weight and 
hypocalcemia at birth. It may be difiScult for assessors to obtain medical 
histories performed in other countries. In these cases, parent interviews 
may be required. In fact, parents may refer to early developmental 
difficulties as health-related problems. Assessors may want to discuss 
whether these health-related problems made it difficult tor the child to walk 
and talk. 



Family History 

Family history, usually obtained through medical records ani parent 
interview, may provide assessors information concerning related 
congenital problems in other family members. Cultural considerations 
certainly enter into such discussions. Parents, and especially older 
generation Chinese family members, may be sensitive to revealing details 
that may not reflect well on the family lineage. Assessors, then, may want 
to avoid the use of specific liisabilities (such as mental retardation) initially 
and discuss health-related problems present in other family members. 
Questions which ask tc compare sibling development may be useful, 
although some parents may see significant differences among siblings as 
normal. 



Educational History 

Children from other countries may have been exposed to different 
educational systems, approaches, and achievement objectives. For 
example, children may begin school at age seven and may continue 
through grade nine. Assessors may also see children from more rural 
communities who have not attended school. If the child is more severely 
disabled, it may well be that the child has not been involved in a program. 
Many countries do not offer publicly-funded special services or programs. 
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If the child has been enrolled in an educational program, assessors will 
want to gather information about the program itself. This may give you an 
understanding of parental values toward the child's educational difficulties 
or disability. For people in mainland China, hearing-impaired children 
tend to be mainstreamed in the regular classroom and are given additional 
instruction in Up-reading and articulatory phonetics. Children with 
profound hearing losses may have attended special programs with an 
emphasis on the ""oral tradition,'' that is, one whidi requires the cldld to 
learn to Up-read and speak, as opposed to using sign language. Assessors 
of hearing impaired children should keep in mind that sign language in 
other countries differs significantly from American Sign Language; 
consequently, ASL would be equivalent to a foreign language. 
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Chinese Lang^iage Characteristics 



The following materials nave been prepared for those who wish further 
information on Chinese language characteristics. Trainers may present 
the materials in a workshop format, or may select specific secticis to 
integrate into other areas of tine module. 

The purpose of this section is to clarify myths and facts about the Chinese 
language and increase the understanding of differences between Chinese 
and English language systems. 

Contents of this appendix include: 

Woil3hopActivify: A^yths and Facts about Chinese 136 

Dififerenoes in Language Use 1^ 
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Workshop Activity: 

Mjrths and Facts About Chinese 

[TRAINER NOTES]: To fadlitate discussion on general aspects of the 
Chinese language, have audience participate in a Myth-Fact** game. 
This should be done as a self-assessed activity. 



Myth or Fact? 

The main dialect spoken in China is Chinese, with 

Mandarin being the second most common dialect. 



.F Chinese dialects differ largely in accent, much Hke 
our differences between a Southern drawl and a 
Western twang. 

«F In Mandarin, ^ma" can have four different me^jiings 
depending on what pitch the word carries. 

.F It is difficult for a Chinese person to become accent- 
free in speaking English M and /If because Chinese 
people tend to have a broader tongue and smaller oral 
cavity. 

.F Chinese verbs are not inflected for past tense. 



_F Young Chinese children tend to learn Chinese more 
quickly than children learning En§:lish as a first 
language because it is a simpler language in f.nn. 

_F You can express a whole phrase in Chinese by a 
single word. 

_F The speech of Chinese children tends to be "sing- 
song^ in quality because of cultural traditions to 
express peace and contentment in conversing 
respectfully with elders. 

.F Chinese and Japanese are related languages. 
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[TRAINER SCRIPT]: 

1. The main dialect spoken in China is Chinese, with Mandarin being the 
second most conunon dialect. 

False. There is no single language ""Chinese." Mandarin or ""putong- 
hua** (common speech), along with its regional subddalects is the main 
dialect of mainland China. Cantonese is another important dialect in 
China. Because many immigrants have come from Hong Kong, 
Cantonese is more frequently heard in California Chinese communities. 

2. Chinese dialects difiTer largely in accent^ much like our differences 
between a Southern drawl and a Western twang. 

False. Chinese dialects are not simply a matter of accent differences. 
Chinese has many dialects and regional subdialects. Two mcgor cUalect 
groups are Mandarin and Cantonese. Whilp many Chinese people 
know two or more dialects, a Mandarin speaker does not necessarily 
understand a Cantonese speaker. There are phonological, tonal, and 
grammatical differences between the two dialects. 

3. In Mandarin, ^ma** can have four different meanings, dapen iing on 
what pitch the word carries. 

Trtte It is true that ''ma" can have different meanings: "mom,** 
''horse," *'hemp," and ''scold." These meaning differences are 
distinguished by pitch differences called "tones." Mandarin has four 
tones, and almost every syllable in Chinese has some tone assigned to it. 
Cantonese, by the way, has ten tones. 

4. It is difficult for a Chinese person to become accent-free in speaking 
English M and fU because Cldnese people tend to have a broader tongue 
and a -mailer oral cavity. 

False. It is false that Chinese people as a group have broader tongues 
and smaller oral cavities (although, comparatively, some Chinese 
people have higher palates and smaller chins^ Pronunciation 
difficulties, however, have no basis in differences in racial features. 

The sounds /r/ and /I/ may be difficult to pronoitnce because of 
differences in the sound systems between English and Chinese. 
Chinese has i^troflex sounds similar to /r/ and /I/, but they are different 
from English M and /I/. By the same token, a speaker of English 
generally has a difficult time producing Chinese retrotlex sounds 
precisely. 
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5. Chinese verbs are not inflected for past tense. 

True It is true that Chinese does not inflect its verbs to express past 
tense, Chinese does not adH on regular suffixes such as ''-ed" to express 
the past tense Valked." This does not mean, however, that Chinese has 
no way to express past tense. Other marldngs wiliiin the sentence as 
well as the context of discourse clearly establishes time reference, 
including indicators as to whether the action is continuous (''I walk to 
schooD, present and ongoing, (''I am walking to schooD, etc. 

6. Young Chinese children tend to learn Chinese more quickly than 
children learning EngUsh as their first language because it is a simpler 
language in form. 

False. Chinese is not easier nor is it harder to learn than English as a 
first langu^e. Adult speakers of EngUsh, however, frequently find it 
extremely difficult to learn Chinese because it bears Uttle resemblance to 
English structure and syntax. Oftentimefl we adopt ethnocentric 
attitudes that our own native language is the norm by which others are 
judged; e.g. some languages are simpler than English, others are 
harder. For the child learning a first language, the easiest language to 
learn is that of the parents. 

7. You can express a whole phrase in Chinese by a single word. 

False. At least, you cannot express much more in a single w^rd in 
Chinese than yoc can in a single EngUsh word. Some of the ''mysteries 
of the Orient'' — and with it, the myths of the Chinese lenguage — 
possibly relate to stereotypical expressions commonly thought to 
represent Chines;;^ philosophy, e.g. fortune cookie wisdom, end "a 
picture is worth a thousmd words." Of course, in any language we can 
read in meanings into short expressions such as ''Wow!" "maybe," or 
"well see." 

8. The speech of Chinese children tends to be "sing-song" in quality 
because of cultural traditions to express peace and contentment in 
conversing respectfully with elders. 

Falsa. Non-speakers of Chinese may perceive Chinese as "sing-song." 
But this quality has nothing to do with Chinese personalities or 
traditions. Chinese has tones or pitch differences over almost everv 
syllable. These tones are an obligatory feature of Chinese language 
pronunciation. Tones should not be confiised with dramatic expressions 
(e.g. speaking with emphasis). It is true, however, that children 
brought up In traditional Chinese homes are given much instruction in 
speaking respectfully to elders. 
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9. Chinese and Japanese are related languages. 

False. Chinese and Japanese languages are not related in the way 
Spanish and Portuguese are related within the same Indo-European 
language family. Japanese borrowed many Chinese characters, but 
other aspects of the writing system are different. A Chinese speaker 
V ould not understand a Japanese speaker (unless of course, the 
Chinese speaker was bilingual). 
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Differences Between Chinese and English 
Lang^iage Systems 

IKalects 

Becbase Chinese dialects are diverse among recent iL'migrants to the 
United States, assessors will want to discern the dialect(s) the child speaks. 
In selecting an appropriate interpreter in the assessment or interview 
process, assessors need to consider which dialect and culture most closely 
approximates that of the child and parents. A child from Taiwan will 
probably speak a distinct dialect from a child from Hong Kong or from the 
mainland (People's Republic of China). Similarly, a child from a low- 
income household in Taiwan may speak a different dialect from a child 
raised in a middle-class environment. 

In contrast to American English dialects heard in the United States, the 
m^or dialect groups of China are mutually unintelligible. The dififerences 
among dialects is more broad than, for example, the differences among 
Midwestern and Southern accents in the United States. Thus, if the child 
you are assessing is Cantonese speaking, a Chinese interpreter who speaks 
only Mandarin would not be adequate. 

Dialects in Mainland China 

The Chinese language as a whole, including all dialects and regional sub- 
dialects, is referred to by the Chinese as '"Zhongwe^," although this applies 
to the written as opposed to the spoken language. Ninely-four percent of the 
mainland population are said to speak ''Hanyu" or the Han language. 
Within this category, there are two major sub-categories: 

* Putonghua: the stand8i*d language, or common language, known 

• All others, which are referred to as ''dialects,'' or fang yan. 

Putonghua includes the pronunciation of the general Beijing dialect, the 
grammar of Northern Chinese dialects (Mandarin), and the vocabulary of 
modem Chinese literature. The largest number of people speak northern 
dialects, which as a whole are referred to as Mandarin. Geographically, 
Mandarin is heard in the north, northwest, west and southwest. 

In the East, Wu dialects are spoken, and include Shanghai dialects. In the 
southeast are the most widely differentiated dialects: Cantonese, Min, and 
Hakka, among others. 

It is not unusual for Chinese famiUes from the People's Republic of China 
to speak several dialects within the family. Families may have moved from 
one province to another, or families may represent inter-marriages of a 
Cantonese*speaking father to a Shanghai-sp-'aking mother, for example. 
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Furthermore, with the endorsement of Putonghua as the official language 
of China, many families know some degree of Mandarin. 

Chinese Dialects fttmiO 

By far, the greater number of Chinese immigrants in recent years have 
been from Cantonese-speaking provinces or countries. In San Francisco, 
for example, Cantonese is much more commonly heard than Mandarin. 
Until recently, many immigrants have come to the States via Hong Kong 
where Cantonese is the common Chinese dialect spoken by residents there. 

The second most conmion dialect heard among immigrants in the Bay 
Area (and perhaps other areas in California) is Toishanese, a Cantonese- 
related dialect from the Taishan province in the People's RepubUc of China. 

Children from Taiwan may speak one or more of several common dialects: 
Tai-yu, or what is often referred to in the States as ''Fukienese," and 
Mandarin, usually more common among mi.?dle-class families. 

Vietnamese children may represent a variety of both dialects and 
languages. Vietnamese, while not a Chinese dialect but a language of its 
own, is spoken by many immigrants from Vietnam. Many Vietnamese 
families, however, may have originally come from Chinese provinces and 
settled in Chinese communities in Vietnam. Common Chinese dialects 
spoken by Chinese-Vietnamese families include Cantonese and Dzheou 
chou (a Chinese province in Vietnam). 

Similarly, many Chinese families from other Asian countries, such as 
Singapore, may have originally come from provinces in China. Common 
dialects heard among Chinese immigrants from Singapore include 
Cantonese and Fukienese. 

Among Cambodian and Laotian children, languages of those countries'^are 
more typically heard, as opposed to Chinese. Tliat is, it is more likely that a 
Cambodian child is Cambodian-speaking; a Laotian more likely speaks a 
Laotian dialect, the more common ones being Lau (among the lowland 
people) and Hmong. 

Considetatians in Selecting Chinese Interpreters 

As we can see, dialects may vary considerably among Chinese children 
that you see. They will also vary among interpreters available to you. One 
point to bear in mind is the difficulty in finding precise matches between 
interpreters and a child from smaller provinces in Asian countries. Also, 
many Chinese speakers may acknowledge that they speak Tutonghua,'' 
although their version of Putonghua may be colored by their own regional 
accent. 
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It may be difficult, then, for a Chinese interpreter to assist with an 
articulatoxy inventory if the interpreter speaks Putonghua with a Shanghai 
accent, while the child speaks Putonghua in the officially recognized 
Bering accent. Both will understand one another well enough; however, 
pronunciation patterns will differ and this should be taken into account 
when using interpreters for speech evaluations. 

A Word About Chinese Written Systems 

While the focus of this module is on spoken forms of language and 
language use, some points about written Chinese may assist educators in 
selecting assessment procedures ix. language areas. 

First, in addition to written Chinese characters, a phonetic form of writing, 
pinyin, has recently been emphasized in the People's Republic of China 
(PRC). Pinyin is phonetically based and is similar in many ways to the 
Intemationid Phonetic Alphabet (IPA). For example, "sell" in pinyin is 
written mai, which in IPA appears as [mai]. Speech clinicians who are 
familiar with IPA may be able to use pinyin as an approach to gathering 
information on speech patterns. This assumes, of course, that the child 
has received training in pinyin in school. Generally, only school age 
children from mainland CMna will be familiar with pinyin. 

The emphasis on teaching pinyin in schools has been to encourage a 
standardization of Putonghua as the ofiBdal language of the PRC. Pinyin is 
the first writing system taught, beginning at about age seven. 

Comparative Domains of Chinese and igngKiali 

Within the time we have to discuss language characteristics, it is not 
possible to give you a cor plete analysis of Chinese. Part of this difficulty 
stems firom what we have already discussed; that is, che multiplicity of 
dialects. For our purposes, however, we will examine some common 
language characteristics of Chinese, with examples using Mandarin and 
Cantonese. Examples in Mandarin will be based on the Putonghua and 
examples in Cantonese will be similar to the dialect spoken in Canton City. 

Phonological Conqiarisoiis 
Sj^laUe Structures 

In Chinese, a Syllable is comprised of three elements: 

* An initial consonant (which is optional) 

* A final sound or rhyme, and 

* A tone 
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English do^s not have obligatory tones over syllable segments (although 
pitdi differences occur in English and signal different sentence types, e.g. 
statements vs. questions). 

Initial sounds include aspirated stops (e.g. p\ t\ kO» unaspirated stops (e.g. 
p, t, k), nasals (e.g. m, n), fricatives (e.g. f, h, s), continuants (e.g. 1, h), and 
semi-vowels (y, w). 

For the speech and language clinician, we have included a chart of initial 
sounds for both Pilandarin and Cantonese. For Cantonese, so'mds have 
been transcribed in IPA and common form of American romanization 
known as the Yale method. For Mandarin, sounds are transcribed in IPA 
and as it is written in pinyin. 



Cantonese Initial Sounds Initial Mandarin Sounds 



IPA Yale Transcription 


IPA 


Pinyin 


p vaspiraCcu^ 


P 


p' (aspirated) 


P 


p (unaspirated) 


b 


p (unaspirated) 


b 


f 


t 


f 


t 


t 


d 


t 


d 


k' 


k 




k 


k 


e 


k 


e 


f 


ch 


t 


ch 


t (unaspirated) 


j 


t (retroflexed) 


zh 


k'w 


kw 


c (pre-palatal fricative x 


kw 


gw 


c (pre-palatal) 


z 


m 


m 


c' 


c 


n 


n 


s 


8 


n 


ng 


kV 


kw 


f 


f 


kw 


gw 


1 


1 


m 


m 


h 


h 


n 


n 


8 

• 

J 


8 


f 


f 


y 


1 


1 


W 


w 


r (re*roflex) 


r 






h 


h 






X 


h 






jw 


y 






w 


w 
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ToneB 

As we have already mentioned briefly, Chinese syllables are distinguished 
from one another not only by the different combinations of consonants and 
vowels but also by the pitdi of the voice by tones. 

Tones are an intrinsic part of the phonological shape of a syllable and carry 
information that gives meaning to syllables as morphemes or words. Tones 
do not refer to individual speaker expression and have nothing to do with 
the '^ood'' or personaUly of the spe. aker. Tones are also distinguished from 
intonation or stress patterns. 

English, for example, has variations in pitch and loudness using many of 
the same vocal d3mamics that are involved in tones. In English, however, 
pitch and loudness serve different functions: 

* To assign stress over syllables in words (e.g. ''tomato" is stressed in 
the second syllable; ''duplicate'* receives primary stress in the first 
syllable) 

* To carry grammatic information over sentences or phrases (e.g. 
contrast the differences in intonation for statements and questions) 

* To supply additional semantic and pragmatic information within a 
sentence or grammatic form (e.g. contrast the difference in 
meanings when stress is given to particular words in a sentence as 
in ''Jerry sold me the car" vs. Verry sold me the car"). 

In Chinese tones are strictly assigned to each syllable which corresponds 
roughly the morpheme (or individual unit of meaning). Take the 
Cantonese example of a syllable such as mai which can carry different 
meanings, if produced with different tones Cbuy* vs. 'sell,' for example). 
(The Trainer may demonstrate this vocally if experienced with tonal 
differences in Cantonese.) With respect to just the initial and final soxmds 
within the syllable, mai might appear to be homophonous. Tones, however, 
are an inseparable part of the production of this syllable as a word. 

Cantonese has ten tones, which are as follows: 

high level low rising 

high falling low level 

middle rising high clipped 

middle level middle clipped 

low falling low clipped 

[TRAINER NOTE]: You may wish to demonstrate the above tones if you are 
fluent in Cantonese. 

i /I r> 
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Mandarin has four tones: 



First tone: level tone, e.g. ma 

This is produced with a high level pitch. 

In pinyin, this is represented as ma which means 
••mother/ 

Second tone: riLing tone, e.g. ma 

The voice rises sharply and crisply from a low pitch to end 
on a high pitch as though asking a question ""ma?" 

In pinyin, this is represented as ma which means 
"hemp.'' 

Third tone: low dipping, e.g. ma 

The voice starts at a lower pitch, dips slightly and rises 
slightly at the end. The syllable is drawn out. 

In pinyin, this is represented as ma which means 
"•horse.* 

Fourth tone: falling tone, e.g. ma 

The voice starts at a higher pitch and falls rapidly from 
high to low. 

In pinyin, this is represented as ,ma which means 
-scold." 

It should be noted that there are more than four possible meanings of the 
word ••ma*' in Mandarin. There are four possible pronunciations of ••ma" 
because of the tonal aspect of the words. There are, however, multiple 
meanings of words that have the same sounds and same tones, i.e. 
homonyms. 



Mcnphology and Syntax 

Morphology and syntax are terms that are used in describing aspects of 
language. A morpheme is an individual unit of meaning. It refers not 
only to individual words, but those parts of words that carry information. 
Syntax refers to the relationship among words in phrases and sentences 
and the processes that form those relationships. 

Since both systems interact with one another, we will discuss these 
domains together. 
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Plurals 

As one clear example, English and Chinese differ in how number 
(plurality) is expressed. For example, in English, a word such as "^oys" 
contains two morphemes: 

1. The morpheme **boy'' which is a referent for persons who are young 
males. 

2. The plural morpheme which in this case is orthographically 
represented as As/ and phonologically represented as Az/. 

[TRAINER NOTE]: You may wish to review morphological concepts in 
greater detail with those somewhat familiar with linguistics. 

Some linguists have characterized English morphology as '^sjmthetic'' and 
Chinese morphology as '^analytic." That is, English can nrore freely 
combine morphemes within the same lexical categories. For example, 
English has a number of morpheme markers, such as the plural suffix in 
which the basic rule allows speakers to attach some phonological variant of 
Az/ to the end of nouns. Thus, with almost any noun, you can foim a plural 
form of that noun. There are, of course, exceptions to the rule, but the 
basics of the rule appUes broadly. 

Chinese is seeu as more '^analsrtic" or '^isolating" because the forms of its 
words are much less subject to variation than are words in English. For 
example, Cantonese does not form plurals by attaching an ending to noxms, 
as in English. Rather, the plural meaning is understood though the 
presence of modifying numerals or adijectives with such meanings as 
'^several'* or '^many.'* 

Tense 

Chinese also expresses time differently from English. In English, we 
inflect for tense within the verb. Cantonese has a particle, '^jo'' which 
signifies completed actions. Thus \n Cantonese the meaning equivalent of 
"^I already ate" is expressed as: 

Ngo yijing sik jo 

**already" **eat'' completion-marker 

Unlike the English past tense suffix ''-ed,'' the marker daes not necessarily 
attach to the verb, but more generally is expressed at the end of the phrase. 
Chinese can express, for example, "^I already ate dinner** by placing t^3 
marker *^*o* at the end following the noun object '^fan.*' (The particle cannot, 
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however, stand by itself, that is, someone could not grammatically respond 
^jo" to mean "I did.**) 

Ngo y^ing sik jo fan 

*r Vjready^ *eat" ''dinner^ completion marker 

Notice that this completion ''tense" appears almost as though it is a ''free" 
morpheme, unbound from the verb. Although "jo" is not attached to the 
verb as with bound suffixes in English, it cannot stand by itself. To wit, 
someone could not grammatically respond "jo" to mean "I did." 

Past or completed tense is not always expressed with the addition of "jo" as 
a sentential marker. For example, other referents in the sentence supply 
time distinctions. Cantonese expresses "I was at sclxool yesterday" as 
follows: 

Ngo kamyat hai hokhau . 
"F "yesterday" "at" "school" 

As we can see, Chinese does not inflect for past tense. The referent 
"yesterday" suffices to establish the time element Notice also that adverbial 
expressions generally occur more strictly at the beginning of the phrase, 
often immediately before or after the subject. 

Question Ibnnaticm 

To provide you with a better understanding of other syntactic differences, 
let's also consider question formation in Chinese and EngUsh. In English, 
question formation generally involves syntactic rearrangement of the verb 
and noun. Thus, the statement "He is tsdl" expressed as a question takes on 
the following transposition: "Is he tall?" Choice-type questions in Chinese 
are formed by coupling the positive and negative form of the verb, optionally 
followed by a question particle. Example: 

Mandarin: Ta gao bugao 

Cantonese: Keiuh gou mgou a 

"He" "tall" "not-tall" particle 
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Summary 

As we have seen by these examples, Chinese and English are quite different 
in their syntactic and morphological organization. We have given you a 
small sampling of characteristics in the Chinese language. 

To sum up the larger scope of differences, there are some generalizations to 
bear in mind. 

First, Chinese is a more ^analytic,** or ^isolating,** language in comparison 
to English; that is, the forms of Chinese words are much less subject to 
variation through inflection (i.e., the addition of morphological markers 
such as possessives, plurals, tense, etc.) 

Secondly, Chinese uses many particles that do not necessarily attach to the 
verb, but nonetheless are governed specific grammatical and selectional 
rules. We saw examples of this in the formation of question structures. 
English, on the other hand, relies more on syntactic transpositions of 
subjects and verbs. 

Thirdly, while English word order is subject-verb-object (SVO), Chinese has 
both SVO and SOV orders. 

In a later part of this workshop, we will look in more detail at other 
examples of Chinese and English differences which may contribute to 
errors in English language use on the part of an LEP Chinese child. 
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Differences in Langfuage Use 

Oftentimes, when we think of someone speaking with a "foreign accent " we 
refer mainly to their pronunciation of English words. Actually, there are 
many other subtle features of language use that a non-native speaker of 
EngUsh needs to master. Among those features not always taught in 
Eni^sh language classes are intonation patterns, idiomatic expressions, 
and conversational rules. Because language serves for communication, we 
cannot ignore those aspects that can foster or hamper clear 
communication. Perhaps, more importantly, we need to be aware of ths 
nature of our own language use and differences in communicating with 
La^P children. For example, consider how intou.ation, idiomatic 
expression, and conversational rules contribute to the real meaning in the 
following exchange: 

John: "Can you pet this cat"? 
Sandy: "WeU, I can..." 

First, note that American speerii is frequently sprinkled with an idiomatic 
"you" which has replaced the use of generic "one" ("C-n one pick up this 
cat?"). Secondly, our understanding of this use of "you" and conversational 
rules tells us that John is not asking Sandy if she possesses the abiUty to pet 
the cat, nor is he requesting permission. Rather, he is asking for 
information on the relative safety of petting the cat. Thirdly, Sandy's 
response with its distinctive intonation patterns should cue John that he is 
apt to get his hand bit off. 

Thus, through this little example, we can see how important it is to 
consider other features of language use — often ones that are heavily 
culturally loaded, learned through other speakers in the same language 
community. It is possible then that misinterpretation on the LEP child's 
part may also reflect lack of knowledge of these subtle features — features 
that contribute heavily to perception and comprehension. Assessors need to 
be aware of this possibility so as not to conftise this type of misinterpretation 
as a more serious language deficit. 

We would like you to be especially aware of features of EngUsk t may be 
confusing to the LEP child. 

Intonation Patterns 

Intonation patterns include stress and pitch patterns that differentiate 
statements, questions, demands, sarcasm, etc. For the listener, intonation 
patterns carry much in the way of grammatic information. Thus, often a 
listener can perceive that a question, for example, is being asked purely by 
the intonation used by the speaker. Similarly, we often hear very young 
children producing meaningless intonated jargon prior to their being able 
to speak the exact words that go into that .itructure. 
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As we have already discussed, question formation in Chinese differs from 
English. Like¥dse, the intonation patterns that accompany these 
grammatic structures may differ. As we discussed in our ''myth-fact" 
section, LEP children may be perceived as having a ''sing-song" intonation 
which may actually be a carry over of tonal contrasts. 

Idioniatic and Slants Ebqiressioiiis 

Idiomatic and slang expressions include fixed expressions with 
particularized meanings which are often culturally loaded. Idioms do not 
translate precisely and, oftentimes, not at all. Assessors need to be aware 
of expressions that are particular to American language use that may be 
difficult for non-native speakei \ to comprehend. Many idiomatic 
expressions have a fixed word ordei ard meanings which cannot be derived 
from the individual words comprising the expression. Consider the 
following common expressions: 



• Wear and tear 

• Day in and day out 

^ Out of sight, out of mind 

• Ripped off 

^ Kick the bucket 

• It's a breeze 

• Get a kick out (dancing) 

• Hot and heavy 

• Flying by the seat of your pants 

• Shooting from the hip 

• Live it up. 



Non-native speakers may inadvertently combine expressions or invert 
them, e.g. leux' and wear, shooting from the seat of your pants, or kicked his 
bucket. Translations of idioms may also result in combinations that are not 
equivalent to the original meaning. For example, a soft drink 
advertisement appeared a few years ago in mainland China. The original 
headline used in the American version of the advertisement was "Pepsi 
makes you come alive!** The Chinese translation of that idiom w&s the 
equivalent of "Pepsi raises your ancestors firom the dead.** 

[TRAINER NOTE]: Ask participants to contribute examples of idiomatic 
expressions that non-native speakers of English may have difficulties with. 
Unless spec *5 have had experience with these exact phrases, they may 
have difficulties comprehending their meanings. 

In addition to phrases* LngUsh is filled with individual slang expressions. 
As we know, slang is especially conunon among teenagers, and seems to 
serve a sociological function of defining group inclusiveness. Many slang 
words have come into use through shortening. For example, we may say 
"flip on the stereo** which is a shortened version of "flip on the switch that 
turns on the stereo.** (For thaw matter, many stereos these days have push- 

16'2 
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button devices in place of switches that require a flipping action.) 
Furthermore, we also have uses of ''flip'' that connote quite different 
meanings, e«g. ''flipped out* and ''flip-flop.'* 

Assessors need to be aware of the degree and type of idiomatic expressions 
used in their own speech, as well as the speech of the child's peers. 
Differences in slang and idiomatic expressions are even manifest in the 
speech between an American and British citizen. Often native speakers of 
En^ish are not aware of the degree to which slang and idioms enter into 
daily conversational use. By the same token, LEP children may pick up 
slang expressions, but use thejo inappropriately. Taboo words, for 
example, are highly culturally defined. LEP children may hear vulgar 
expressions used fi^quently but not understand the restrictions of using 
them in daily speech. 

Ckxnveraatiaiial Rnle^ 

Conversational rules include unspoken rules of conversation anc^ discourse 
that ''define* communication contexts. While all languages have such 
rules, they are often particular to each culture. We are not neces«^arily 
conscious of these rules, but we respond to them noneUieless. 

We have, for example, "politeness rales" in which we use questions to make 
requests. At the dinner table, then we may say, "Can you pass the butter?" 
In this context* the listener knows that this question is not in the same vein 
as being asked, "Can you play the piano?" in which we are questioning 
actual ability. The appropriate response on the part of the listener is to hear 
this question as a polite request to pass the butter. Consider the following 
"requests" phrased as questions: 

How do you feel i^bout driving? 

Would you mind giving me a hand with this? 

How about answering the phone for me? 

While we do not mean to imply that LEP children will always respond 
inappropriately to these questions, we want to emphasize the relation of 
social and cultural context in defining meanings. The LEP child may not 
understand the intent of our requests masked as questions, or may hesitate 
to respond negatively to questions, even those with honest information- 
gathering intentions, e.g. "How do you feel about being in this classroom?" 
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Comparing English and Chinese Sound 
Systems 



The following materials have been prepared for those who wish further 
information on the Chinese speech sound system and how features 
compare to English. Information in this section can also he used as 
additional handouts for speech and language clinicians who are interested 
in doing Phonemic Contrastive Analysis. 

Contents in this appendix include: 

Phonetic Camparison 153 

DurtrihiifinTi ^PtiAnnlogj^^ff] ElCTIIffffltg 153 

Comparison of Phonological Systems 153 

CharL Phonological Comparisoiis in Chinese and Eng^ 155 
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Comparmg English and Chinese Sound 
Systems 

Phonietic Ckminarm 

(Ap described by Dulay, et al) Children becoodng bilingual learn very early 
to use sounds that are phonetically similar in the two languages. That is, a 
child whose primary language is Chinese, will use sounds in English that 
are phonetically similar to those in Chinese. 

On the other hand, if the second language contains sounds which are not in 
the primary language, the child may produce such sounds by substituting 
phonetically-close sounds from the first language. For example, Cantonese 
does not have the interdental fricative sound /O/ of English. If a Cantonese- 
speaking child cannot produce tiJs sound, s/he may substitute the sound /s/ 
of Cantonese, which is phonetically similar to /O/, differing only in point of 
articulation. The word 'sometliing* might, therefore, be produced as 
^somesing*. 

Distiihiidon of Fbono]^^ 

One of the most significant factors that should be included in our analysis 
of Chinese and English is information on sound distribution. By sound or 
phonological distribution, we refer to where those sounds occur in words* 
For example, English allows consonants to occur together in clusters, or 
blends, within syllables, such as br-, bl-, tr-, pi-, pr-, sm-, si-, spr-, etc. 
(Consonant clusters in English occur in both initial and final positions 
within syllables as well as medially within words of more than one 
syllable.) Cantonese does not allow its consonants to cluster together in this 
fashion, hovever, and thus, a Cantonese-speaking child may have 
difficulty in producing English blends in h; ,.'her early productions of 
English words. 

CkmqrarisQn of Fhond 

In addition to comparing phonetic and distribution differences, we need to 
look at the overall procesood of each language's phonological system. In 
other words, ''rules'' of speech production in Chinese differ from ''rules" of 
production in English. 

In the dynamics of speaking, sounds may be produced in a certain manner, 
different frt>m its underlying form. We may refer to these processes as "co- 
articulation n^es". For example, consider the English word "you". In 
isolation, "you" is pronounced /ju/. However, oftentimes in rapid speech in 
which "you** is co-articulated with bordering words and sounds, it may alter 
and become palataUzed as '^oo" as in "Did joo eat?" The vowel in "you" may 
also change its shape, so that the phrase is produced as "Did juh eat?" 

V65 
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As a less dramatic example, we may also add sounds that ease articulation 
of joining sounds. We say Varm*, for example, with IxcJ being our final 
sounds. However, in saying •warmth*, we often intrude an additional /p/ 
in our co-articulation of -m and -th. 

We may modify a sound somewhat to ''assimilate'' it to a sound close to it. 
For example, young children often say **samwich* for **sandwich*. The 
dental nasal /n/ has become the bilabial nasal /m/, by assimilation to the 
bilabial semi-vowel /w/. 

Chinese has different co-articulation rules for its sound system. Thus, we 
may hf ar co-articulated sounds in words that do not have the precise 
shading that a native speaker of /Inglish would use. 
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Phonological Comparisons in Cantonese and 
English 



To facilitate trainer review of phonological comparisons, refer to the 
following chart of examples: 

1. Sounds that may be difficult for the Chinese child to produce in any 
position because of Phonetic Diflferenoes include: 

English: Possible production by LEP child: 

voiceless -th s 

voiced -th -omisdon or /d 

final -th -s or -f 

2. Sounds that may be difficult to produce because of differences in Sound 
Distribution include: 

final -s -omission or pre-palatal /cV 

final -z -omission or pre-palatal fd 

final -1 -omission 

In addition, Chinese LEP children may have difficulties with blends. 
Actual approximations will depend much upon the age of the child and 
the shape of the whole word. Blends include sounds such as kr-, kl-, br-, 
bl-» sk-, -ks» -st» -ts» -mp» etc. 

3. Because Chinese has shorter polysyllabic words than English, Chinese- 
speaking children may have difficulty with long, polysyllabic wci:ds in 
English, especially with their stress patterns and consonant clusters. 
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Features of Second Lan^age Acquisition 



The purpose of this section is to provide an understanding of the process 
and issues involved in second language acquisition. To accon^lish this, we 
will cover the following topics: 

* Factors of age affecting second language acquisition 

* Patterns of second language acquisition 

These materials have been prepared for those who wish further 
information on second language learning. These materials may be 
presented as another part of the workshop, or provided to participants as a 
handout. 



Contents of this appeniLz include: 

Introduction 145 

Wcirkshiiq) Activity: Case Stadly of Language Backgrounds 147 

Age Considerations in Second Tinngnnge Jfinnving 151 

Firat Vftrma Samnd Tjingimga iMnming 154 

StafBSofAoqpdsiiion of lingoistic Structures 155 

Consonant Sounds <tf Cantc^ese 156 

Comparing Grammatical Structures of Cantonese and TCngliali 157 

Cantonese Tones 159 

Quiz: Assessing Limited Eni^ishPkofident Children Who Speak 

f!nwfftnftaft 160 

Answer Sheet 161 
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Introduction 



As assessors, we may see children who are referred to as 'l)iUnguar who 
may actually represent two different sets of circumstances: 

* The child may have been bom in this country and learned two 
languages simultaneously, perhaps Chinese in the home and 
En^sh among peers and later, through school. 

* The child may have been bom in another Chinese-speaking country, 
learned Chinese as a first language, and later began acquiring 
English as a second language through the new environment. 

In addition to these two circumstances, there may be many other individual 
circumstances among bilingual children. What is important is to 
distinguish two sets of learning conditions: simultaneous acquisition of 
two languages, and sequential acquisition of two languages, in which one 
language ib introduced at a later period of learning. I^me refer to the 
fonner as bilingual language acquisition and the latter as second language 
leami ig. 

From a practical standpoint, assessors will want to investigate background 
information on the child that will provide a clearer understancting of the 
child's language profile and needs. Information needs inchide: 

* Age at which the child began learning a second language. 

* Parent influences of first and second language learning. 

* Environmental influences of first and second language learning. 

* Peer influences. 
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Workshop Activity Case Study of Lan^a^e 
Backgrounds 

[TRAINER DIRECTIONS]: Assign participants into teams to look at 
example profiles of Chinese children: one profile will be assigned to one 
team. After participants have had a chance to review their profile, ask 
them what areas concerning first and second language learning they 
would want more information on that may assist them in understanding 
the child's language background. Through this activity, participantt 
should develop a better understanding of different language learning 
conditions, as well as information they will need to gather for future 
assessment purposes. 



DirectianK 

llie fbUowing are example profiles of childly wl^ 
of second language learning. We have provided yon with skeletal 
inftMfmatiop. Your task ia ta dfttermfaift feHhM'faftMFm^^tiffn yon would need 
in compiling a profile of this child's language background - information 
that could help you in your assessment process, both in deciding what 
assessm ent procedures you will use, and understanding the child's 
current language needs. list areas yon mi|^ investigate. 



[TRAINER SCRIPT]: The following are example issues and questions that 
might, be included in your discussion of the above profiles. Our information 
needs may include the listed concerns and questions. 
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Profile 1: MaLay 



Ma Lay is 3 yean old. She and her family arrived in the United States from 
Hong Kong shortly before Ma Lay was bom. Two months ago, Ma Lay 
started attending a childcare center in San Francisco's Chinatown. She's 
been referred for a psychological assessment because of general ctifficulties 
in adapting to the classroom and, specifically, because of her apparent lack 
of language use in the dassroom. 



What dialect do her mother and father speak? 
Does Ma Lay speak the same dialect? 

Since Hong Kong is a British colony, do parents also speak EngUsh? 
Have they used English with her? 
Are there other fai^y members in the home? Siblings? 
Grandparents? Av^.ls and uncles? 

Who cared for Ma Lay in the home? Mother? Father? Siblings? 
Grandparents? 

What was the language and dialect of her caregiver? 
What has Ma Lay's language development in Chinese been like? Do 
parents perceive her Chinese acquisition as typical for a three year 
old? 

If there are other siblings, where does Ma Lay fall in sibling order? 
Youngest? Oldest? Middle? 

What language(s) is spoken in the childcare center? 
What language(s) is used by her teacher? Is it the same dialect? 
What languageCs) and dialects do the children at the center speak? 
What language(s) and dialects do the children in her group speak? 
Does Ma Lay have regular playmates? What languages do they 
speak? 

How long is Ma Lay at the center? Where does she go after leaving 
the center? Who tcJiescare of her? 

What is the language of her community before and after school? 
What has been hor exposu* 3 to English? When was she first exposed 
to English? Does she !iave any daily routines that involve English 
language use — either Ustening or speaking? 
• What words has she learned in English. 

Answers to these questions concerning language development and use 
should accompany other questions about de\ elopment. 
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Profiled Lay Jock 

Loy Jock is 8 y^ars old. He and his family rmived £rom Vietnam when Loy 
Jock was five y jivrs old. They settled in a suburb in the Los Angeles area. 
At that time, Loy JocV was enrolled in kindergarten. Currently, he's in the 
third grade and is doix^^ poorly in most areas, particularly language areas. 

* What dialect does Loy Jock speak? Which dialect(s) was he exposed 
to? 

* What language(s) and dialectCs) do his parents speak? 

* Who took care of Loy Jock as a young child? What was the language 
and dialect of the caregiver? 

* Are there other members of the family living with them? 
Grandparents? Siblings? What languages do they speak among 
themselves and to Loy Jock? 

* At what age was Lay Jock exposed to English? Prior to coming to this 
countzy? When he started £»diool? 

* What is the language of the community in which he and his parents 
live? 

* What language(s) are spoken at school? 

* What language is spoken among peers? 

* What language is spoken after school? 

* Do parents feol L<^ Jock's Chinese language use is typical of a child 
his age? 

* What language skills does he have in Chinese? 

* What language skills does he have in English? 

* If there are delays in both languages, do they seem to be equally 
delayed? In both receptive and expressive language areas? 
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ProfiUed: SuMei 



Su Mei is 15 years old. She and her family arrived in the United States from 
che People's Republic of China a year ago. Hiey are now living in Fresno 
where relatives of the family live. Initially, Su Mei was enrolled in a 
regular high school classroom for most academic subjects and is receiving 
ESL support services as well, primarily for oral language instruction. She 
is being assessed to determine her educational and ESL needs for ^e next 
school year. 



What dialect do parents speak among themselves? 
What dialect do they speak to Su Mei? 

Are there siblings? Grandparents living in the home? Other 
relatives? 

What was the language of the commxmity in China? 

What was the language of her peers in China? 

What language was officially used in school in China? 

What language(s) and dialect(s) does Su Mei understand? 

What language(s) and dialect(s) does Su Mei speak? 

Was Eng^h taught in her school in China (EngUsh is the r 3t 

frequently taught foreign language) If so, what level did she achieve 

in her classes in English? What was the nature of that instruction? 

Both oral and written? 

Was pinyin taught and used in school? 

Did she also learn to write Chinese characters? 

What language is used among school mates now? 

How is Su Mei's language skills in Eng^sh affecting her 

performance in various subjects at school? 
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Age Considerations in Se cond Language 
Learning 

Age at which second language begins is an important factor in predicting 
difi&culties a child might encounter, as well as how quickly English might 
be acquired. We 3xpect fewer difficulties with chil^en who acquire two 
languages from birth. We might expect greater difficulties with older 
school age children, for whom a primary language such as Chinese is 
already in place. 

The First Three Years 

In first language acquisition, language systems are generally intact 
syntactically and phonologically by approximately age seven. That is, the 
child's speech repertoire at age seven contains mos^. of the sound elements 
found in adult speech. Similarly, most adult forms of syntactic structures 
are acquired by age seven, at least, at an underlying level of 
comprehension. Vocabulary continues to increase thr'^ughuut life, 
although generally at a pace much slower than during the first five years of 
life. 

If second language learning takes place during the first few years of life, 
during what psycholinguists refer to as the ""critical period for language 
development,** the child often quickly accommodates to the new language, 
hence developing skills and proficiency reaHUy. It is not unusual to hear of 
children who develop relative ease and proficiency within a year of first 
exposure to the second language. 

Why is there such flexibility in acquiring additional languages at an early 
age? The brain at birth is developmentally ready to acquire and organize 
language. While we lack sufficient research on factors that affiect second 
language acquisition, we do know that this plasticity of the brain to 
organize additional languages is greatest during the period of birth to 
approximately three or four years. Because the language system is not 
""fixed** — but still at the ""information-gathering'' stage, factors such as 
language interference or language confusion are less apt to occur. 

Other factors combine that make second language learning a more flexible 
process in early childhood. During thj first three years of life, children are 
more environmentally dependent. Language is much more powerfully 
linked to experiences. It is inextricably tied to now learning situations, to 
developing other skills. The language learning "'classroom,'' so to speak, is 
a much more effective one at an early age. 

Second language learning in early childhood, however, assumes that the 
child will have an abundance of learning opportunities in both languages. 
Prior to school age, language experiences tend to be more linked to the 
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family. Young children, however, might be exposed to English through 
chiMcare situations, either through an English-speaking caregiver in the 
home, or through outside childcare. You may also encounter children of 
English- speaking parents, whose children are being r ared for by an older 
Chinese-speaking relative, e.g. a grandmother. Thesi children then, may 
initially learn English through their parents, and then begin learning 
Chinese through their caregivers. 

We shoxild bear in mind, however, that the research on second language 
leaming at any age is not complete. Generalizations about relative ease of 
acquisition, then, cannot be taken as the rule for all children. Some studies 
have shovnit for example, that children who are introduced to a second 
language at iui early age develop language confusion ^d delay. Others 
suggest that there is a temporary delay in vocabulary acquisition, but that 
children quickly overcome this vocabulary tmp once internal language 
systems become organized. Finally, another research study (as cited by 
] Menyuk, 1971), suggests that children who become bilingual at an early age 
develop certain cognitive advantages over monolingual children. Children 
in this particular study performr 1 as well on verbal tasks as monolingual 
childrer., and better on symbol manipulation. 

In these studies, as with the children we actually see, factors of experience 
play an important role in the effect of second language leaming. 



Later Acxiuisitioin 

We need to consider O'her factors when second language leaming tak^ ^ 
place later in life. As most of us have probably experienced, it w still much 
easier Tor a child to acquire a ^'foreign'' language than it is for an adult. 
There are several reasons for this phenomenon. First, adults are generally 
exposed to different language le'^ming conditions. For most of us, leaming 
a new language would take place in the artificial confines of a dassroom. 
We find that we learn the language somewhat faster when we are in a 
situation that requires that we use it. Secondly, as adults, our brains have 
matured and do not possess the sa^oe flexibility we have i young children. 
By most research accounts, tho brain manures slowly firom birth, reaching 
its maturation peak at adolescence, generally at age 12 or 13. 

Prior to tiJs, the functions of brain hemispheres and language areas of the 
brain are not permanentiy encoded. We find, for example, that children 
who suffer brain lesions to language areas — that is, who becc me aphasic 
— stand a much higher chance for fiill recovery of their language systems 
if the lesions occurred prior to puberty. Other portions of the brain are 
capable of taking over functions that the damaged portion of the brain can 
no longer handle. Similarly, wi'ii second language learning, the brain 
prior to puberty is much more receptive to handling and organizing 
functions. 
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Older children arr also exposed to different linguistic, social, and 
educational expectauons. For example, school age children are required to 
use their language skills to acquire reading and writing sldlls. We are still 
awaiting completion of reB'^arch (UC Berkeley, School of Education, 
Bilingual Project) on how bilingual Chinese children perform in academic 
areas, based on interaction of their primary and second language skills. 

Once children reach puberty, second language learning theoretically 
becomes more difiBcult. From a practical viewpoint however, other socio- 
afifective factors may intervene that can either facilitate or hamper the 
process of learning English. Newly immigrated children are often under 
new social pressures to fit in. The child quickly disceriis which language is 
the ''prestige" form — the one used by peers. Studies have shown that the 
first dialect that immigrant children learn is the dialect of the child's 
peers. 

Loss of communication facility may affect older children differently. More 
extroverted children tend to monitor their speech less — that is, their error- 
filled speech tends to be more freely used. The language of tiie socially 
reticent child, as well as the older child, tends to be filled with more 
hesitations or self- editing. We can well imagine the consequences to self- 
image that loss of language facility might have on a child. 
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First Versus Second Language Acquisition 



Many of us are familiar with sequences of development in first language 
acquisition. We know for example, that children learn simple subject 
pronouns before they learn reflexive forms in English. Unfortunately, we 
have little information on the acquisition of Chinese as a first language, 
with the exception of a few individual case studies on specific aspects of 
Chinese. Nonetheless, it might be interesting to look at some of the 
highlights. 

As with children learning English as a first language, young children 
acquiring Chinese perform many of the same types of language errors: 
double-marking, misordering of elements, regularization of rules, 
omission of major constituents, etc. Case studies by Mary Erbaugh (UC 
Berkeley, Department of Linguistics), on Mandarin-speaking children have 
shown that increases in mean length of utterance (average morphological 
segments in a phrase) correspond roughly to averages we have established 
for children learning English as a first language. By this, we uiean that 
Chinese diildren at age two roughly speak using mean len^gth utterances of 
2.00 to 2.50 or around Brown's stage n. Erbaugh feels, in fact, that MLU 
for Chinese may actually be slightly underestimating the Chinese child in 
comparison to the English child, because of the Chinese language's 
extreme sparseness in morphology (e.g. lack of tense system, number and 
gender distinction"., and surface case markings). 

In the section on stages of acquisition of linguistic structures, we looked at 
dome typical errors produced by children learning a second language. As 
with first language learners, many of those errors occur at certain stages. 
Likewise, certain linguistic structures appear in orderly stages. 

We will refer to the chart given below (from Dulay, Hernandez- Chavez, 
and Burt, 1978). Language features in group 1 are generally learned before 
those in group 2, and so forth. As with first language acquisition, these 
stages are hierarchical; a child who has structures at a group 4 level is 
presumed to have the structures in the previous stages/groups. 
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Stages of Acquisition of Linguistic Structures 

GROUPI 

Case - nominative and accusative case in simple pronoun subjects and 
objects, excluding coordinate pronouns in phrases such as "lie and T. 

Word Order - the order of constituents in simple and compoimd 
declarative sentences. 

GROUPn 

Singular Copula (Vis) - fhe third person singular 
Singular Auxiliary (Vis) - singular and plural of BE 
Plural Auxiliary (are) 
Ptogre&aive (-ing) 

GROUPm 

Past Irregular (e.g. ate» took, came, etc.) 
Couditional Auxiliary (would) 
Possessive Cs) 

Long Rural (-es) - as in dresses, houses 

GROUP IV 

Perfect Auxiliary - (have) as in have eaten 
Past Partietple - (en) as in eaten 
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Consonant Sounds of Cantonese 



p 


Pei (skin) 


Cantonese is a monosyllabic 






language. Each word consists 


B 


Ba (ball) 


of an initial consonant, a 






vowel, a final consonant and a 


T 


Ta (hitn, her, it) 


tone; or an initial consonant. 






vowel or diphthong and a tone. 


D 


Dai (younger brother) 






Final sounds are often not 


K 


Kam (*piano) 


sounded althou^ the 






articulators are put in position 


G 


Gau (dog) 


to make those sounds 


CH 


Chut (out) 




J 


Dzan (real) Dze (pig, pearl) 




KW 


Kwa (brag) 




GW 


Gwai(expen8ive) 




H 


Hai (yes, it is) 




M 


io (nothing) 




N 


Neng (peace, quiet) 




NG 


Ngao (cow) 




F 


Fei (fat, greasy) 




L 


Lai (come here) 




S 


Sao (thin) 




Y 


Yai (Naughty) Yao (right) 




W 


Wai (great man) 





The;, a pounds do not exist in Cantonese: 

R, TH (voiced and unvoiced), SH, Z, V, blends and consonant 
clusters. 

ImpLications for testing: What can we predict normal Chinese speakers 
will have difficulty with in Enghsh? 
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Comparing Grammatical Construction of 
Cantonese and English 



TENSES 

English uses ending markers to 
indicated tenses; e.g. walking, 
walked. 



For certain tenses and for 
irregular verbs, changes occur in 
the structure of the verb as well as 
the ending. 



e.g.; 



IS 

was 
were 



eat 
ate 

have eaten 



TheRuleinCflntfifii^ 



In Cantonese the uninflected verb 
is used vidth a past word, future 
word, or a marker for completed 
action to indicate t3nse. 

English equivalent: 
I yesterday go. 
I tomorrow go. 
I already eat + marker for 
completed action. 

Cantonese does not use be 
auxiliaries. 



PLURALS 

Regular plural is accompUshed by 
adding-s (cats, trees, birds) or -es 
dresses). 



Irregular plural includes a 
structural change in the notm as 
well. 



In Cuntonese, plural is 
accompUshed through the 
nimiber of objects, a marker for 
the category and the object wich no 
plural ending. 

7 + piece + paper 

2 + marker for writing 

instruments + pencil 



e.g. mouse-mice 
goose-geese 
footrfeet 
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ARTICLES, DEMONSTRATIVES 

English U868 several kinds of 
articles and demonstratives 
including a, the, this those, etc. 



Cantonese x^lies on fewer articles; 
this, that, and one replace the 
EngUsh a and the: 

this boy, that book, one car 



PREPOSITIONS-LOCATION 

English has many equivalent 
prepositions with minor changes 
in meaning to indicate location 
and direction: 

on, above, over, below, under, 
down, high, tall, middle, next 
to 



Cantonese makes use of fewer and 
simpler location words: 

up 

down 
tall 



PRONOUNS 

English utilizes subject and object 
pronouns for each person and for 
number: 

I, ipe, you, v;8, us, he, she, it, 
her, him, them 



Cantonese has one word for he, 
she and it; I plus plural marker 
becomes we, you plus plural 
marker becomes you (pL) 



TRANSFORMATIONS 

Negatives - English uses the obligatory 
do in addition to the word not to form 
negative constructions: 

We don*t want it. 
He didn't do it 



Cantonese utilizes no and not in 
negative constructions. 
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Questions - Eng^sh inverts the 
word order in interrogatives; 

Is it raining? 

Was he sleeping? 
Inflection rises at tiie end to 
indicate a question. In wh- 
questions, word order is inverted 
and the wh word is used as well as 
obligatory do: 

Where do you Uve? 

What is making that noise? 

How can it be? 

When is your birthday? 

Why is she crying? 



Language Module 
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There is no inversion of word 
order cr rising inflection at the 
end of Cantonese questions. 

Two types of questions emt 
that do not require wh words: 

Those requiring a yes-no 
answer. 

"He tall - not tall" + particle. 

Those requiring verification 
"It rainin? - right?" 



INTONATION 



In English intonation signals 
meaning; e.g. 

Q. Can you pet the cat? 
A . Well, I can (but nobody 

else can). 
A . Well, I can (but I'd rather 

not). 



Cantonese does not make use of 
intonation for meaning. Tones 
exist in Cantonese but they are 
actual parts of the word and have 
phonemic significance. Tone 
change changes the meaning of 
individual words. 



What Are fhe Implicatiioiis For? 

• Predicting' errors Chinese speakers may make in English that are part 
of a normal acqxiisition process? 

* Assessment of Cantonese syntax the way English syntax is assessed? 



Cantonese Tones 

According to the Yale Romanization u^/stem 



1) High level 


si 


poem 


2) High falling 


si 


to think 


3) High rising 


si 


history 


4) Mid level 


si 


to try 


5) Low falling 


sih 


time 


6) Low rising 


sin 


city 


7) Low level 


sih 


event 
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Eiiowledge Level Quiz 

Assessing Limited English Proficient 
Children Who Speak Cantonese 



1. The two most common dialects spoken by Chinese immigrants in the 
U.S. are and 



2. Name two sounds Cantonese and English have in common: 
and 

3. Name two sounds in EngUsh that do not exist in Cantonese and are 
therefore hard for Cantonese speakers to produce: 
. and . 

4. Name two grammatical categories or kinds of grammatical 
constructions in English that are simpl or different in Cantonese 
and therefor<3 hard for Cantonese speakers of EngUsh to learn: 
and . 

5. True or False: Children from different foreign language 

backgrounds produce similar kinds of errors in 
learning English grammar. 

6. True or False: It is appropriate to translate a test such as the PFVT 

into Cantonese and report the scores. 

7. Name two informal assessment strategies. 



8. Name two kinds of assessments* you can do even though you do not 
speak Cantonese: (Interpreters can be used to give directions) 
and . 

9. Should you expect a child who has been in the U.S. 2 years and 
speaks some Eng^sh to perform well on abstract language tests such 
as the ITPA? 

10. When might you expect full abstract cognitive language abilities 
(Cognitive Academic Language Proficiency Skills) to develop in a 
foreign language - limited English proficient speaker? Circle one: 

2-3 years 5-7 years 8-1 0 years 

* for Speech and Language 
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Knowledge Level Quiz 

Assessing Limited English Proficient 
Children Who Speak Cantonese 

1. The two most common dialects spoken by Chinese immigrants in the 
U.S. are Cantoneflc and Mandarin 

2. Name two sounds Cantonese and English have in common: 
S and t (k. f. s. h. 1. m. n. w. 

3. Name two sounds in English that do not exist In Cantonese and are 
therefore hard for Cantonese speakers to produce: 

^ and rfv.2.hlend«) . 

4. Name two grammatical categories or kinds of grammatical 
constructions in Eni^sh that are simple or different in Cantone 
and therefore hard for Cantonese speakers of English to learn: 
shuals and ifinasa 

5. Irufi or False: Children from different foreign language 

backgrounds produce similar kinds o^ errors in 
learning English grammar. 

6. True or Ealflfi: ft is appropriate to translate a test such as the PPVT 

into Cantonese and report the scores. 

7. Name two informal assessment strategies: 

observation . also dasfiroom invflntnriftfl 

language sampling . fltialyftift Wftrk flflmplea 



8. Name two kinds of assessments* you can do even though you do not 
speak Cantonese: (Interpreters can be used to give directions) 
audiologicftl and oral motor gldll 

9. Should you expect a child who has been in the tj.S. 2 years and 
speaks some English to perform well on abstract language tests s^ch 
as the rrPA? No . 

10. When might you expect full abstract cognitive language abilities 
(Cognitive Academic Language Proficiency Skills) to develop in a 
foreign language - limited English proficient speaker? Circle one: 

2-3 years 5-7 years 8-10 years 

* for Speech and Language 
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Introduction 




Psychoeducationa! Assessment of the LEP 
Chinese American Child: Introduction 

for Trainers 



This module v U look at four major issues of assessm-»»nt of LEP children, 
with special focus on azamrles relating to Chinese American children. 
Those four areas are: 

* Basic concerns in assessment of LEP children 

* Selecting and modifying asset'sment instnmients 

* Observation technique and approaches 

* Writing the psyche-educational report I 
Approach to This Training 

This mod^^le assumes that particip^ . lave some experience with 
assessment . \d its components, inclucu. *; observation, parent interview 
2uid teacher reports. It does not assume that participants have had prior 
experience with LEP Chinese American children. Since this is a 
knowledge level training, information is aimed toward providi^^'* 
participants with an understanding of some cf the issues. Many of tha 
group activities have been designed to allow trai 3rs to determine degree of 
particip^^nts' understanding of typical assessment and previously 
presented materials. 

Keep in mind that this iiaining is designed to provide a framework for 
understanding issues of assessment of LTilP children. This training does 
^*.e set out to proviJl3 definitive guidelines on assessment of Chinese 
children. Insteal, we have taken a mor<^ practical position in assuming 
that lost participants are not biUn^al speakers of Chinese and English, 
and that, they do not have access to instruments developed for LEP Chinese- 
speaking children. The approach af this training is to provide participants 
with a framework for understanding when and where procedures, 
instrume>its, observations, interpretations, and recommendations may 
need to be modified when assessing the LEP Chinese-speaking child. 

We have provided this firamewoA in four areas: 



Basic ocKDoem^ of aasessment of LEP children 



rimphasis is on understanding; tho migor issues of assessing LEP ^hinese- 
speaking children. Liformatirn looks at a more practical perspective 
rather than an idealistic one. That is, we assume that pa rticipants are not 
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trained bilingual assessors and that they do not have access to instmments 
designed specifically to assess LEP Chinese-speaking children. 

We begin by looking at the typical ways information is gathered for the 
assessment process. We then discuss what additional elements or 
modifications need to be made to ensure wc have adequate information to 
make reconmiendations. Finally» we look at some procedures for putting 
together an effective multi-disciplinary team that can coordinate 
information on the LEP child. 

Selecting and modifyiiig assessment instruments 

Emphasis in this section is on looking at how we can modify both 
procedures and instruments, and yet still gather usefiil information that 
helps us to understand the LEP Chinese-speaking child. 'Phis section will 
also consider how to select and train an interpreter/translator who can 
assist in all aspects of the assessment. To provide participants with a 
framework for modifying their own assessment instnmients, we will look 
at seme ciiteria for determining when assessment items may need to be 
modified. We will also study how modifications may affect results and our 
interpretation of the findings. 

Approaches to observation 

We will begin by reviewing why obsArvation is an important part of 
assessment. Next we will consider two approaches to observation: one that 
observes the child within the classroom, and the othe^ which obsen^es the 
child conversing and working with an interpreter. As what we observe can 
have many different meanings, we will review four factors that can lead to 
alternative interpretations of behp-^.iors we observe. Participants will have 
an opportunity to participate in a group activity that helps them apply 
knowleoge learned in this section. 

Writing the pgychoediicational report 

This section assiunes that paiiici pants are experienced in writing the 
psychoeducational report. We will consider additional areas that need to be 
incorporated into our report, includirg the modification of instruments. 
This section will also help par:lcipaixvS consider ways to more accurately 
int ''Dret conflicting or confusing information. Finally, we will look at 
three factors that should be considered in formulating recommendations 
for the LEP Chinese American chile with disabilities conclude this part 
Oi the training, participants will r-^view a hypothetical case study and 
provide reconmiendations for the child's Individualized Education Plan. 
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Psychoeducational Assessment of the LEP 
Chinese American Child 
Objects and Outcomes 



OBJECTIVE 1: 

OUTCOME 1.1 
OUTCOME 1.2 

OUTCOME 1.3 

OBJECTIVE 2: 

OUTCOME 2.1 

OUTCOME 2.2 

OUTCOME 2.3 

OBJECnVSS: 

OUTCOME 3.1 
OUTCOME 3.2 
OUTCOME 3.3 



Participant43 will have a framework for understanding 
the basic concerns siirrounding assessment of LEP 
Chinese American children. 

Participants will be able to name three concerns about 
assessment of LEP Chinese American children. 

Participants will be able to name five areas of the 
assessment process which may require additional 
information in assessing the LEP child. 

Participants will be able to state procedures for putting 
together an efifective multi-disciplinary team for 
assessing the LEP child. 

Participants will h9.ve a framework for selecting and 
modifying assessment instrtunents and procedures. 

Participants will know three criteria to consider when 
selecting instruments for use with LEP Chinese- 
speaking children. 

Participants will know five criteria for selecting an 
interpreter/translator for assessment of LEP Chinese- 
speaking children. 

Participants will know two ways that assessment 
instruments can be modified and how these 
modifications may affect results. 

Participants will have a framework for observing the 
LEP Chinese-speaking child as part of the assessment 
process. 

Participants will know two reasons why observation is 
an important part of assessment. 

Participants will know two approaches for collecting 
observation data. 

Participants will know four factors that can lead to 
alternative interpretations of the LEP Chinese-speaking 
child's behavior. 
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OBJECTIVE 4: 

OUTCOME 41 

OUTCOME 4.2 
OUTCOME 4.3 



Participants will have a framework for writing a 
pychoeducatlonal report on the LEP Chinese-speaking 
child. 

Participants wili know ^^w. additional parameters to 
include in the psychoeducational report on a LEP 
Chinese- speaking child* 



Participants will know three approaches that can help 
them interpret conflicting or confusing assessment 
irJormation. 

Participants will know three factors that should be 
considered when writing up recommer ' itions for the 
LEP Chinese-speaking child. 
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Meeting Assessment Needs of Limited English 
Proficient Chinese American Children 



OBJECTIVE 1: 

OUTCOME 11 
OUTCOME 1.2 

OUTCOME 1.3 



Partddpants will have a framf^work for understanding 
the basic concerns surrounding assessment of LEP 
Chinese American children. 

Participants will be able to name three concerns about 
assessment of LEP Chinese American chil.!ren. 

Participants will be able to name five areas of the 
assessment process which may require additional 
information in assessing the LEP child. 

Participants will be able to state procedures for putting 
toget her an effective multi^disciplinary team for 
assessing the LEP child. 
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Objective 1/Outcome 1.1 

Why is Assessment of LEP Chinese American 

Children a Concern? 

Tlie dangers of inapp:t>priatea8mss^ 

• LEP Chinese American children with special needs may not be 
referred for assessment: 

Example: Without the support of bilingual personnel, the 
resowJTce specialist and psychologist, the teacher may find it 
difELcult to differentiate between acculturation difficulties and 
learning problems in the LEP Chinese American child. 

• LEP Chinese American children may be incorrectly assessed as 
having a handicapping condition: 

I 

Example: A child performing poorly within the classroom and 
with slowly progressing communicative skills may be assessed as 
having a learning disorder, when the problem may actually lie in 
acculturation difEculties. 

• The child's educational and developmental needs, strengths, and 
weaknesses may not be correctly identified, so that the child does not 
receive an educational plan that best meets their needs: 

Example: The child's educational plan may include a pla^ to help 
her overcome academic deficits, but may fail to specify a plan to 
help the child resolve interpersonal conflicts arising from poor 
achievement in his/her new environment. 

Despite the over-representation of linguistic minorities in special education 
programs, local education agencies cannot overlook that there are, in fact, 
pupils who do have more than one special need. For example, many 
students who are linguistically different might also be physically or 
mentally handicapped. Therefore, a careful distinction must be made 
between bilingual students with no physical, intellectual, or emotional 
handicaps and those with accompanying handicaps. 

This problem of unmet needs of students is further illustrated in an article 
by John Sloan, who was the secondary school level chair 3rson of the 
California Association of Teachers of English to Speakers of Other 
Languages: 

Young Woo sits in the front seat, but it does not do much good. She is 
legally blind and cannot see the board very well with her better eye, 
even with the telescope that the mainstream teacher has given her. 
Students with special education problems are arriving in ESL 
classrooms, and there does not seem to be any wa> of giving them the 
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special help they need. Psychological services in many districts say 
that students must have at least a year or two to acculturate 
themselves before being evaluated. 

What fhe La^ Says About This Pn^ 

Even before Public Law 94-142, many other rulings and laws addressed the 
issue of appropriate assessment and placement of LEP children. (They 
include the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and law suits represented in Lau v. 
Nichoh and Diana v. The State Board of Education.) PL 94-142 addresses 
education for all handicapped children, and it stipulates that non-English- 
speaking children be assessu^d in their native language. This thooretically 
would provide a fair assessment of all children and more appropriate 
educational planning. 

The State of California is also working on competencies for licensing 
bilingual assessors. However, currently there are no requirements that 
LEP children be assessed by licensed bilingual assessors. 

The Prac^cal Problem 

What does the reality of the situation hold? As assessors, you are no doubt 
aware ^f the problems of putting needs, laws, and theories into practice. 
We have sev 3ral mcgor problems confronting us that, make assessment of 
LEP Chinese*speaking children a thorny issue, rife with many 
consideraMcns and few answers at the present. By understanding these 
problems we can begin to make an important step toward finding suitable 
alternatives and workable solutions. 

Some of the problems and concerns that assessors face are that while we 
may recognize the need and the mandate to assess LEP Chinese American 
children in their native language, 

• We lack personnel who speak the many Chinese dialects that are 
represented among California's Chinese American students. 

^ We lack assessment instrun.ents normed for students from other 
cultural backgrounds and educational experiences. 

• We lack procedures for putting together an assessment team that can 
gather the information necessr^ to understand the LEP Chinese 
American students' needs. 

• We lack sufficient programs that can meet both educational and 
acculturation needs of these students. 

• Each day, the number of LEP Chinese speaking immigrants and 
refugee students continues to increase in our school system. 
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There are many other concerns, but the ones we have already listed are 
troubleson e in and of themselves. You may have already encountered 
some of these problems. With increasing numbers of immigrant students 
in our da^^srcuins, the problem is certain to become more acute. As with 
other ethnic groups, a percentage of these children will need special 
education services, yet the need for non-fc ased assessment tools for LEP 
Chinese-speaking children remains an issue. 

IxMldiigibr a Sohition 

Without tools and without an abundance of Chinese-speaking assessors, 
what is the next best thing? First, we ne^d to be knowledgeable about what 
is an appropriate assessment, what it encon?passes, and where alternative 
or additional methods of assessment may be needed. 
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Modifying the Assessment Process 

In assessing any child to determine educational needs, we need to go 
tlirough an information gathering process that includes the following six 
areas: 

Reports from teachers and other personnel 
Parent interview 
Assessment using instruments 
Observation w*thin one or more settings 
Summary and interpretation of all information 
Information of previous academic functioning prior to immigration. 

Vio need to be circumspect in using the Aill information-gathering process 
when assessing the LEP Chinese American child. In assessing LEP 
children, we may find that each stage presents gaps. By g':thering 
information from all areas, we may put together all the parts of the whole. 
As in assessing any child, gathering information from oc:e area can help 
corroborate or raise questions about results obtained from another area. 

We might find, for example, that our assessment instruments reveal 
strengths and deficits in some aspect of functioning- while observations and 
parent reports revefi quite different information. 'Diis, then, would serve as 
a clue to do further investigation, perhaps using a more comprehensive 
battery of tests and observation over a period of time. 

Let's now look at what additional information might be needed in each of 
these infoxmation-gathering areas when assessing the LEP Chinese- 
speaking student. 
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Developing Procedures for an Effective 
Multidisciplinary Assessment Team 

Each school district may want to develop its own procedures for building an 
efifective multidisciplinary assessment team for the LEP Chinese-speaking 
child. To help you concepnialiie what may be needed^ here are some areas 
you may wish to consider: 

[TRAINER NOTE]: In discussing procedures and rolesj use a blackboard 
or overhead projector to stress important points in your discussion. 

Recommended Procedures 

Determine who wiU be on the multidiscipHiiaiy assessment team. 

In addition to regular members of your assessment team, you may also 
need to include additional members, such as a bilingual tepcher or an 
interpreter, if Chinese-speaking assessors are not available. Determining 
in advance what additional members are needed can make the assessment 
process smoother and more coordinated. You should avoid looking for 
interpreters/translators at the last minute. 

Determine ^dien an LEP Chinese American chiMsho 
further assessment 

By determining criteria for referral, you will create a more effective 
information gathering process. Criteria shoiold specify the types of 
academic, social, or adjustment difficulties the LEP child presents. 
Criteria might also include the use of precisely described classroom 
observations, initial parent reports, and information gathered from 
screening instruments. These criteria should also fail minimally within 
the guidelines established for all children. Parents seeking alternate 
placement for their child or additional services, may also request that the 
child be referred for assessment 

Provide an in-service training meeting for all members of the assessment 

This meeting could be led by the school psychologist. At this meeting, roles 
of each member of the assessment ^eam should be precisely defined. You 
may need to make adjustments fron. your usual procedures. Whereas, the 
psychologist may ordinarily handle in-depth parent interviews, it may be 
more effident and efifective to train a bilingual teacher to take over this 
function. Roles that you assign in this area then may depend on availability 
and skills of personnel. Again, it is important to determine these roles 
ahead of time, to ensure that information gathered is well coordinated. 

Lef s now look at what these roles might include: 
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Teachers aiid other dassroc^ 

Teachers in both regular and bilingual classrooms need to be watchful of 
children presenting both educational problems and accultur 'ition conflicts. 
Such conflicts can lead to poor academic performance, but * would be a 
serious oversight to assume that the LEP diild's poor performauce is solely 
attributable to acculturation difficulties. 

Consequently, teacher reports need to reflect fully the range of behavior and 
academic problems within the classroom. As with any child, this would 
include information about academic progress over a period of time, peer 
interaction, attentiveness, and gross motor skills. 

Information from other personnel may also be needed to determine 
whether further assessment is needed. The resource specialist may work 
with the teacher in providing initial observation and assessment for 
screening purposes. If the teacher, for example, expresses concern to the 
resource specialist over the child's apparent problems in visual and 
auditory attentiveness, some initial screening tests probing auditory and 
visual perception and memory could be employed. 

Screening, however, may be more difficult if the child does not speak any 
Engksh. In this case, an interpreter/translator may be included in the 
screening. While translated assessment instruments pose numerous 
technical and validity problems (which we will discuss in a later part of this 
module), such information nom theless can be valuable during the 
screening process. 

Teachers and resource personnel might also provide observation 
information. We will discuss considerations for observation in another 
section of this module. 

Parents 

In Module 1, we discussed some considerations for including non-English- 
speaking Chinese American parents in the absessment process. Here is a 
quick summary of those basic considerations: 

* We need to infcim parents about the reasons for conducting 
interviews and explain the roles of school personnel, as well as the 
function of the assessment. 

o We need to let parents know the type of information we seek and the 
purpose for seeking it. These information areas may include: the 
child's previous educational expeilences, birth and medical history, 
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developmental milestones^ current behavior in the home, and parent 
concerns or questions. 

Assossora 

Assessors may include a psychologist, speech and language clinicirn, 
physical therapist, occupational therapist, or school nurse. In addition, 
outside consultants (such as a pediatrician, audiologist, or neurologist) 
may provide additional assessments as needed. 

As many assessments may be required, your team should decide who will 
be a central gathering point for information. Usually, this will be the 
psychologist or program specialist. This person wiH also ensure that 
pertinent information is transmitted to each assessor. 

For example, if an audiologic evaluation is requested, the audiologist needs 
to be informed that the child is limited in English proficiency, in this case, 
the audiologist may need to have an interpreter available to explain 
instructions and procedures to both the parents and child. Or possibly the 
psychologist may suspect the child has perceptual deficits. A well- 
coordinated information networL may reveal infoi^nation that corroborates 
this finding. In another case, the parent interview may reveal that the 
child has a history of febrile seizures. The occupational tiberapi^t confirms 
that the child has specific perceptual motor difiiculties and the neurologist 
detects corresponding ''soft signs" indicating brain dysfimction. 

Sdiool or program admiiiiatratrr 

In addition to ensuring that proper procedures and policies have been 
followed, — including those safeguarcUng confidentiality — the school or 
program administrator may also be involved in securing interpreters. 

As we discussed in Module 1, selecting an interpreter requires looking at 
several criteria beyond language facility. In aur section on Assessment 
Using Instruments, we will look at selection criteria for interpreters who 
assist in actual assessments. Ideally, administrators chould select a pool 
of interpreters who are qualified and trained to perform translation for a 
variety of assessment purposes, focusing on both parent interview and child 
assessment. 

The administrator should be responsible for ensuring that bilingual 
personnel are recruited, or that outside bilingual consultants are hired. In 
either case, administw tors should also ensure that both confidentiality and 
professionalism are maintained. 

Administrators may also be involved in securing necessary requests for 
information and assessments In this regard, they are also responsible for 
informing LEP Chinese-speaking parents of their child's educational 
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rights. Administrators mty also serve as the central information 
gathering point. 

Finally, administrators should assign a central ''checkpoint'' — perhaps 
the school psychologist or the bilingual educational consultant — who is 
knowledgeable about assessment bias. If modifications to the assessment 
process are used, (such as the use of interpreters/translators) the 
assessment team needs to consider how this impacts on the assessment 
scores, norms, validity of findings, and placement issues. This task of 
''checldng for bills'* should be built into your procedures to ensure it is a 
regular part of your assessment: with LtiP chil(hren. We will discuss what 
that checklist might include in another section of this module. 

Qiecklist of Ra* es for the Assessmra^ 

We will now look at a hypothetical assessment team and assign roles and 
responsibilities. 

[TRAINER NOTE]: Hand out "De. ^srmining Roles of the Assessment 
Team.'' Have the group match ""assessn ent need" to ''role." There is no one 
correct way to assign roles. ^her, this requires thought and 
consideration of each team membnr's expertise and the child's needs. For 
the purpose of this exercise, assume that none of the school personnel are 
Chinese speaking and that both the child and parents speak Chinese and 
very little English. 
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Determining Roles of the Assessment Team 



Handout Instructions: For the purposes of this exercise, we will assume 
that the following list of people are involved in the assessment process of a 
LEP Chinese-speaking child. Attached is an alphabetically coded list of 
^Assessment Tasks.'' Using the codes, assign tasks to each member of the 
team. Keep in mind tii^at more than one member of the team may need to be 
involved in a t^isk, espedally if translation ser/ices are required. 

Assessment Tftum Mi>inliArB Assessment Tasks 

1 . School Administrator: 

2. Parent: 

3. School Psychologist: 

4. School Nurse: 

5. School Speech Therapist: 

6. Resource SpedaUst: 

7. Classroom Teacher: 

8. Teacher^s Aide: 

9. Interpreter/Translator: 

10. Outside Consultants: 

-Physician 
-Audiologist 

-Occupational Therapist 
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Assessment Tasks 

Below is a partial list of assessirent tasks. Use the alphabetical code and 
assign these tasks to members of the assessment team. More than one 
person can be assigned to a task. 

a. Serves as central information gathering point 

b. Informs parents of need and purpose for interview 

c. Secure parent release to secure medical information 

d. Observes child in the home 

e. Observes child in the classroom 

f. Provides initial screening 

g. Reports academic problem areas 

h. Details progress in classroom program 

i. Initiates referral for further assessment 

j. Conducts assessment or tests in perceived problem area(s) 

k. Meets with parents for interview 

1. Arranges for interpreter/translator 

m. Briefs interpreter/translator on interview and assessment needs 

n. Sends pertinent information to outside consultants 

0. Provides overall summary and interpretation of assessment and 
observation data 

p. Meets with parents to discuss placement recommendations 
q. Makes placement decision 

r. Informs parents of their child's educational rights 
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Assessing LEP Chinese-Speaking Children: 
Selecting and Modifying Instruments and 

Procedures 



OBJECTIVE 2: 

OUTCOME 21 

OUTCOME 2.2 
OUTCOME 2.3 



Participants will have a framework for selecting and 
modifying assessment instruments and procedures. 

Participants will know three criteria to consider when 
selecting instruments for use with LEP Chinese- 
speaking children. 

Participants vdll !aiow five cp^^ria for selecting an 
interpr eter/translator for assessment of LEP Chinese* 
speaking children. 

Participants will know two ways that assessment 
instruments can be modified and how these 
modifications may afifect results. 
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Criteria for Selecting Assessment Instruments 

In assessing any child, you would first consider the following general 
parameters for selecting assessment instruments: 

What is the reason far this refe^^ 

Did the classroom teacher note that the child is unresponsive in the 
classroom? What evidence supports this concern? Has the child been 
performing poorly in all academic areas or in specific ones? What previous 
classroom modifications have or have not been successful? Did the teacher 
refer the child for assessment because there were questions about the 
child's learning style? Was the referral initiated by parents who wanted 
their child considered for another type of placement? Is further assessment 
needed to develop the child's lEP? Is the teacher uncertain whether the 
child's problems are related to acculturation difficulties or learning 
problems? Did the teacher inform parents of the potential need for further 
assessment? 

What is the purixwe of this assessme)(it? 

Once you know the reason for the referral, you can determine its purpose. 
For example, if the teacher needs more information about the child's 
learning style, you might want to assess the child's approach and 
attentiveness to many types of learning tasks, so you can provide 
recommendations to the teacher. If further assessment is needed to 
evaluate classroom placement and fixture prr^jam needs, then you may 
need a fiill battery of assessment instruments that provides sufficient data 
to support your placement recommendation. 

Is this assessment instnmient approp^ 
assessed? 

If we are trying to determine functional age ranges, we need to eliminate 
tests that are normed for age ranges above or below tiiat of the child we are 
assessing. For example, if we are assessing a child who is 11 years old, we 
cannot use the scores obtained firom an instrument normed for a three to 
seven year old population. 

Quite obviously, we would also eliminate assessment instruments that 
require unreasonable responses firom the child we are assessing. We 
would not attempt to administer a picture pointing vocabulary task to a 
severely visually impaired child, nor would we attempt a personality profile 
assessment requiring drawing skUls with a child with little fine-motor 
control. 
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In other words, the above are all practical considerations you would use in 
selecting assessment instruments for any child. There are additional 
considerations relating to the LEP Chinese*speaking child. 

Does the assessment tool require that in^^ be translated? 

With some assessment tasks, (such as the Goodenough "^raw A Person" 
Test), instructions need to be conveyeo in the child's native language while 
the basic construct of the test may be cross- culturally appropriate. 
Similarly, some gross-motor, fine-motor, and perceptual tasks may only 
require instructions to be translated into Chinese. Thus, the asressor 
needs to consider how the use of an interpreter might potentially affect 
responses and whether a translated version would defeat the purpose of the 
test It is important to point out that some tests have been translated and 
standardized based on a Chinese population (i.e. WAIS), but one should be 
aware that the norms of these translated versions still might not be relevant 
to the specific child one must assess. 

Are actual te&i; items amenable to trans^ 

Does translation alter the type of information that will be gathered? If iteirs 
cannot be translated and must be omitted, does this leave a sufficient 
number of items to provide the information you seek? Some assessment 
instruments, particularly those that assess language and cognitive areas, 
cannot be administered without translating both administrative 
instructions and actual test items. In these cases, modifications in 
administrative procedures and test items will alter the validity of norms, 
although data obtained may still be useful in the overall assessment 
process. 

Are test items culturally and experientially relevant, given the 
child^s bac^Srinmd? 

Certain test items may be ""culturally loaded.** While you do not necessarily 
need to eliminate assessment instruments that contain a few ""culturally 
loaded" items, you need to consider whether elimination or substitution of 
these items will affect the overall usefulness of information you are 
seeking. This is particularly true with assessment or screening tools 
probing a small number of discrete behaviors. (In a later part of this 
module, ^ 3 will examine clues to culturally loaded test items in more 
detail.) 

In summary, we need to establish procedures for selecting instruments. 
These procedures include those we use in assessing all children, and they 
include additional considerations in assessing the LEP child. 
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Let's now assume that at least some of your assessment will need to include 
the services of an interpreter/translator. How do you go about selecting an 
interpreter/translator? 
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Criteria for Selecting an 
Interpreter/Translator for the Assessment 
Process 

[TRAINER NOTE]: We've already discussed considerations for selecting 
an interpreter /translator for the parent interview. Many of those same 
considerations apply to the assessment process. If you have not already 
covered that Section, .^view Objective 4/Outcome 4.2 of Language Module 2. 

Alternatives to BiKngiial Assessors 

Ideally, the LEP Chinese-speaking child should be assessed by a bilingual 
(Chinese and English) assessor, trained in both acisessment adaptation and 
educational testing. The likelihood that school districts have access to such 
personnel, however, is slim. 

If sucl personnel is not available, we might consider several alternatives, 
including: 

* Having an English-speaking assessor administer the assessment 
with translating assistance or 

• Training an interpreter/translator to administer the assessment 
directiy to the child, with supervision by the trained 
psychologibt/assessor. 

In deciding which approach to use, you need to know what is involved in 
administering each assessment instrument and the information you are 
seeking. Son^.^ forms of assessment and educational testing require initial 
instructions which enable the student to complete assessment items 
without further verbal instructions. Other assessments depend heavily on 
on-going instructions and prompts by the assessor. 

When the assessor administers the test with assistance in translating 
ir;structions, the assessor may able to maintain better control over the 
assessment process. For examp) , an educational test may ask the child to 
classify shapes using verbal prompts in the child's language, such as 
thin/thick, rough/smooth, or heavy/light. If the child is initially 
unsuccessftil in classifying objects, the assessor might subsequently look 
more indepth at the child's ability to learn aiW one or more trials. The 
assessor might include particular prompts, cues, or forms of 
demonstration to observe the child's learning style. 

These are aspects of assessment that interpreters/translators may not be 
trained to do. Or if the interpreter/translator is instructed by the assessor to 
provide prompts, the interpreter/translator may not have the expertise to 
respond to a test situation and gather further information using 
appropriate assessment procedures. Thus, having the interpreter/ 
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translator administer the test may limit the scope of information you can 
gather. On the . other hand, sentence-by-sentence or item-by-item 
translating is not ideal either, llie effect of having the assessor administer 
the test, while having another person serve as the verbal interpreter, may 
create a disjointed and untenable assessment situation — one which is 
technically problematic. In one case, the assessor may be demonstrating 
some aspect of the task, only to have the verbal translation follow after the 
demonstration. If the task involves a verbal response from the child the 
assessor would then need to ask the interpreter whether the response was 
correct and these additional exchanges might cue the child about his or her 
performance. 

Many of these technical problems can be minimized by training 
interpreters on assessment procedures and rehearsing coordination of 
translating and test administration, including the recording of responses. 
Even if interpreters provide technical administration of tests, a trained and 
qualified assessor should be present at all assessments to supervise 
procedures and certainly to observe the child's responses. What the 
assessor observes during the assessment session is critical to the 
interpretation of results. 

In some assessment situations, you may wish to have the child respond to 
those items presented in EngUsh and then in Chinese. You might ask that 
a child repeat a series of numbers first in English and then in Chinese. 
While you may be technically altering assessment procedures by modifying 
the test in this way, you may be able to gain valuable comparative 
information through testing in dual languages. 

Seiectiiig and TVainiiig Ihterpretef/Traiis^ far fhe 
Assessment Process 

In selecting an interpreter/translator for assessment assistance, you 
should consider the following minimum criteria: 

• Languages siK)ken fluently 

• Translation skills 

• Technical assessment skills 

Let's briefly consider what is involved in each area: 

[TRAINJSR NOTE]: f^rovide handout ''Checklist for Selecting and Training 
Interpreters I Translators. " 
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Checklist For Selecting And Training 
Interpreters/Translators: 
Trainer's Copy 



Languages Spoken 



Translation Skills 



Assessment Skills 



1. Speaks child's dialect fluently. 

2. Knows regional differences in 
dialects, e.g. vocabulary differences 
between Mandarin spoken in Taiwan 
and the People's Republic of China. 
Is fluent in English. 

1. Understands the difference 
between word-for-word translation 
and context translation. 

2. Knows when English words do not 
have sidtable Chinese equivalents. 

3. Can translate accurately without 
omitting, adding, or changing intent 
of message through personal 
interpretation. 

1. Has been trained in 
assessment procedures. 

2. Knows how to provide instructions 
without additional verbal and non- 
verbal cues. 

3. Knows how to record responses 
vdthcut cueing child as to correctness 
of response 

4. Knows when to ask assessor for 
further information. 

5. Knows how to convey child's verbal 
responses to assessor, e.g. child used 
immature verbal response. 

6. Knows how to present tasks. 
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Assessment SkfflsoQiiiinued 7. Knows how to cue child with selected 

prompts or demonstration when 
needed. 

8. Trained to observe more subtle 
aspects in child's response that can 
be valuable m interpreting results. 

9. Knows which test items do not have 
Chinese equivalents either culturally 
or linguistically. 

10. Can maintain confidentiality. 
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Modifying Assessment Instruments and 
Procedures 

The Cuirent Unavailabiliiy of Nomied Instrumeiits far LEP 
Cliiiiese American C!hild^ 

As you know, we currently do not have assessment instruments developed 
and normed for LEP Chinese American children. Part of the problem of 
developing such instruments lies in finding a large enough homogeneous 
group speaking the same or even similar dialects. Our current assessment 
instruments are normed largely for English-speaking American children. 

In spite of our limitations, we cannot afford to abandon the use of 
assessment instruments. In translated or modified tests, normative data, 
such as IQ and Mental Age Scores, may not be applicable to our group of 
LEP Chinese-speaking children; yet, t\e information gained from 
administering such tests can be extremely valuable in helpmg us make 
placement decisions and LEP recommendations. As with assessing all 
children, we need a defined set of areas that will be assessed, as well as 
guidelines for looking at those areas. Modifying these instruments for use 
with LEP children may add assessment bias — either favorable or 
unfavorable — but we can control bias to some degree by recognizing where 
it may be a factor and making note of these in our interpretation of results. 

Ways to Modify Assessment Instruments 

Assessment instruments and educational tests can be modified in several 
ways for assessment of LEP children: 

^ Instructions and tesL items can be translated in the child's native 
language via an interpreter/translator. 

^ Specific test items that are determined to be culturally or 
linguistically inappropriate may be omitted. 

* Specific test items that are determined to be culturally or 
linguistically inappropriate may be substituted with parallel 
competencies, if available. 

* Some assessments and educational tests may be conducted in both 
English and Chinese. 

In altering assessment instruments, you need to keep these considerations 
in mind: 

* Will translation alter the degree of difficulty of each test item? Does 
the translated version make the item simpler or more difficult? 
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• Does the substituted item or competency probe the same type or skill 
as the original item? 

• WiH the child feel more comfortable anr' responsive with a Chinese- 
speaking interpreter/translator? 

Ehowing When Modification May be Neoessaxy 

We have already seen how interpreters/translators might be used in the 
assessment process. Let's now consider how you can evaluate individual 
assessment instruments for potentially biased or inappropriate test items 
and how those instruments may be modified. 

[TRAINER NOTE]: Provide participants with handout ''Checklist for 
Reviewing Assessment Instruments'" and ""Assessment Instrument 
Worksheet.'' 

If available, review these materials with one or more widely available 
assessment instruments, such as the Peabody Pictur? Vocabulary Test, 
The Boehm, The Leiter International Performance ScalcS; or the 
Goodenough Harris Draw-A-Person. 

If group 18 large enough, divide into smaller groups, each group taking an 
assessment instrument to determine where modification may be needed. 
Have the group use the prepared worksheet to report their findings. 
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Checklist for Reviewing and Modifying 
Assessment Instruments 

Review Assessment Procedures 

1) Determine whether test administration requires translated verbal 
instructions. 

2) If administration includes time limits, translation, may require that 
you modify time limits. 

3) If administration requires a combination of both verbal instructions 
and demonstration, determine whether it id feasible for the 
interpreter to do both. This will require training the interpreter to 
provide the appropriate number of cues. 

4) If test items require verbal responses from the child, you should 
arrange to tape record the session. This will enable you to review the 
child's responses with the interpreter and assess appropriateness 
and complexity of the child's responses. 

5) Provide a written form of the instructions to the interpreter, so she is 
prepared for the assessment. Go over general instructions, as well 
as individual items, to make sure the interpreter does not have 
questions regarding translation of terms. 

Review Items and MateriiJs Used fbr 

1) Review information on the child's background, including country of 
origin, socioeconomic level, and educational experiences. 

2) Review items and materials used in the instrument(s) you will be 
using and mark items that may potentially be outside of the cultural 
experiences of the child, or which may be represented differently in 
the child's ciilture. 

3) Carefully review adaptive behavior items for appropriateness. If you 
are interviewing parents on self-help eating and dressing skills, be 
sure to inquire about routines that may be more customary and 
within the expectations of that culture. 

4) Items you should carefully review include those that require verbal 
or visual recognition of: 

• Household objects, such as furniture and kitchen utensils 

• Vehicle types, such as ambulance and police car 
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• Sports equipment or actions, such as football scenes, archery, 
skiing, or tobogganing 

• Outdoor fixtures and building type, such as traffic signs, 
''skyscrapers,* ^ranches,* and "nbungalows** 

• V^Jues represented by pictures, for example, "freedom,* 
"honesty,* "respect,* or "creativity* 

• Professions, such as doctor, judge, and firefighter 

• Clothing, such as tuxodo, slippers vs. loafers, raincoats, galoshes, 
and suspenders 

• Historically related items, e.g. Pilgrim, Thanksgiving, and 
pioneer 

You need not necessarily omit items such as the above. However, you 
should mark potentially biased items, carefully review how the child 
performed in those areas and then report these considerations accordingly 
in your interpretati')n of results. 

Review Items Hiat May Not be Suitable for Translation 

1) Some items may not be suitable for translation because there is no 
Chinese equivalent for the English word. 

2) In certain cases the Chinese translation changes the level of 
complexity of the item. 

3) Review and mary iiose items that may not be suitable for translation 
or which require careful review by an interpreter. You should 
review these items with a bilingual interpreter and be especially 
cautious if the interpreter indicates two or more Chinese words are 
needed to come up with an eq-juvalent meaning. For example, 
descriptors or adjectives represented by pictures, (such as degrees of 
emotion such as happy/elated), might be described by the interpreter 
as "liappy/very happy^ in Chinese, 

4) Some language tasks probe comprehension of more grammatically 
complex phrases. Translation to Chinese may not yield thd same 
level of complexity, as grammatical structure of the Chinese 
language is very different. 
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Determine if the Overan Test ^l^l^dd Adequate Data 



Having marked items which may need to be omitted or altered, 
consider whether these modifications will affect the usefulness of the 
entire instrumenf. If you^ instrument contains only a small number 
of items being probed, and many of those items are potentially 
inappropriate for the L£P child, you should consider using another 
instrument. 



Determine if Two or More Instruments are Needed 



If you feel the instrument you have selected will still leave '"gaps" in 
data collection, conp'ier the use of two or more instruments probing 
the same area. You may want to include non-verbal tools, such as 
the Draw-A-Person Test, but not to the exclusion of instruments that 
more fully assess all areas of functioning and modalities. Do not 
assume that instruments or subtests probing only non-verbal areas 
are sufficient. 



Determine ^^Quafified'' Normative Data 



If you have modified the instrument, you will need to modify how you 
report results and scores. While you may not be able to report 
conclusive IQ scores or mental ages, provided you have collected 
sufficient information, you should be able to report some 
approximation of age level functioning along with a report of test 
modifications that qualify those findings. 

For example, if the child missed many of the items which you had 
previously marked as potentially biased, omit those items from the 
total number of items and prorate the child's score based on this new 
total. Compare the difference between the original score in which all 
items are included and your modified score. Your summary should 
discuss other data gleaned from teacher and parent reports and 
observation that substantiate your findings. 
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H^^ndout 5 



2.3 



Name Of Instrument: 

Type/Purpose: 

In the space below, indie^ite thoee items that you would mark as requiring modification of the 
following reasons as coded: 



PB ■ potentially biased 
RT ■ requires translation 



NT ■ not suitable for translation 

SC ■ substitute with parallel competency from child's culture 



AreaAMMsed/Item 



MbdificationsNeeded 



Total Number Of Items Tr, Tm. instrument: 

Number Of Items That Ai^ Coded PB: 

N:^mber Of Items That Are Coded RT: 

Number Of Items That Are Coded NT: 

Number Of Items That Are Coded SC: 



Basedon your findings: 

1. Do you feel this instrument will serve its intei ded purpose? 
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2. Do you feel this instrument will provide adequate information for: 

a. Initial Screening: yes no not applicable 

b. IQ or Mental Age: yen no not applicable 

c. Placement recommendation: 

v ea ^no not applicable 

d. lEP recommendations: yes no n ot applicable 

e. Other 
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The Role of Observation 
in Assessing the LEF Chinese-Speaking Child 



OBJECnVB 3: Participants will have a framework for observing the 
LEP Chinese-speaking child as part of the assessment 
process. 

OUTCOME 3.1 Participants will know two reasons why observation is 
an important part of assessment. 

OUTCOME 3.2 Participants will know two approaches for collecting 
observation data. 

OUTCOME 3.3 Participants will know four factors that can lead to 

alternative interpretations of the LEP Chinese-speaking 
child's behavior. 
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Why Observation is Important 



In assessing any child, observation plays an important role in the overall 
process of assessment and for a number of reasons: 

1. Observation enables us to gather additional information about the 
child's functioning level in a more natural setting, such as in the 
classroom, playground or home environment: 

Example: We might find the child is more at ease in using 
communicative skills with Chinese-speaking peers and adults. 

2. Observation data can support or call into question findings obtained 
through assessment instruments: 

Example: We might find in the assessment process that the ^ 
child has difBculties following visual-perceptual cues provided 
by the examiner in structured tasks, but by through 
observation, we may discover that ^e child often carefully 
watches peers as an approach to taking on new tasks. 

3. Observation data can help us more fully interpret our overall 
findings with regard to practical recommendations: 

Example: We may look at our findings and summarize that 
the child has greater language skills in Chinese than in 
English, but recommend role-modeling by peers as an 
approach for remediating visual-perceptual deficits and 
developing better English language fadlity. 



With the LEP Chinese-speaking child, observation can help us isolate 
whether the child's learning difficulties may be related in part to 
acculturation or to more general learning deficits that encompass both 
language modalities. This in turn will help us plan activities to help 
remediate deficits, be they functional ones for English, or more globsd 
learning handicaps. 
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Approaches to Collecting Observation Data 



Part cf your observation will include collecting information on the LEP 
Chinese-speaking child's skills in a functional setting. As with all 
children, your observations will ideally include a range of interactions, 
including: 

• Classroom interaction vdth both peers and adults 

• One-to-one interaction with a Chinese-speaking peer 

• One-to-one interaction with an English-speaking peer 

• One-to-one interaction with a Chinese-speaking adult 

• One-to-one interaction vdth an English-speaking adult 

• Group interaction with peexs in unstructured activities 
^ Group interaction with peers in structured activities 

• Self-direction in both structured and unstructured activities 

• Interactions with siblings and parents. 

In looking at those forms of interactions, yoa would observe not only hov/ 
the child initiates and responds to various peers and adults in different 
settings, but also how peers and adults interact with the child. 

In each of these different types of interactions, you may be looking for a set 
of behaviors. In looldng at the range of peer interactions, you may wish to 
observe not only functional skills, but also how the child's social-personal 
skills and feelings of self-esteem may affect the child's behavior. You may 
find that peers play an important role in motivating the child to tackle new 
tasks. These are factors you may not gather through administration of 
assessment instruments. 

Let's now consider two approaches that might help you successfully gather 
the range of information that you need. They are: 



Classnxm Observation 

There are numerous tools available that can help you in your approach to 
classroom observation and how data is collected. Many of these tools 
contain carefully defined areas to observe, along with time limits for 
observation. 
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Stracture the type of infonnation to be gathered. If these tools are not 
available to you, you may also develop your own observation criteria. While 
observation is often looked upon as an informal way of gathering 
information, you should minimally structure the type of information you 
need to gather. You can then dii^cuss these areas with the dassroom 
teacher or resource specialist to determine the best time of day to observe 
the child. You may need to schedule several classroom visits to gather 
information on different areas. 

Relate observed behavior to context. If you are also receiving observation 
information from teachers, you should ask for a full description of the 
context relating to the child's behavior. If the child's classroom behavior is 
simply described as ^^assive'*, ''inattentive,'' or "uncooperative," we cannot 
be certain that these remarks are accurate or even what they refer to. Full 
documentation of what was observed is especially critical when perceived 
behaviors may be subject to misinterpretation because of cultural 
differences. 

Compare En gl is h and Chinege modalitiee. Your observations should also 
include some comparisons of the child's relative strengtiis and weaknesses 
in performing activities and academic sidlls in Chinese and in English. 
The child may function poorly in academics presented in English, and 
while this may not be an inchcator of the child's potential, it certainly 
informs us of functional defidto that require special assistance. 

Observe the child over time. The child who is a recent immigrant will go 
through a period of acculturation. During this period, the child's behavior 
may change, particularly in social-emotional areas, especially as tiie child 
becomes more adjusted to her new school environxnent. The recent 
immigrant child may liang back" in peer activities. The child who has 
problems keeping up with lessons may show signs of low self-esteem, 
espedaUy if she has previously excelled in academics. Yet, behaviors seen 
when inupigrant children first enter the American classroom may quickly 
change in a short period of time depending on how quickly children adjust 
to their new environment. 



One^oOne Observation with an Inteipretei/rranslator 

You may want to supplement your classroom observations with an 
informal interview within the classroom or other comforteble setting that 
enables you to look at more specific behaviors and skills. In contrast to 
assessment with instrumento, the approach to the interview is more open- 
ended in the types of materials used and procedures for conducting the 
interview. Nevertheless, it is best to organize your observation needs and 
plan ahead of time, particularly when assessing the LEP Chinese 
Ame/ n child. 
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If the child speaks both English and Chinese, you may wish to conduct the 
observation interview in both languages. This will enable you to observe the 
child's ease in using both languages in a similar setting. 

Codrdinate the interview with an interpreter. As a first step, you should 
review the purpose of the observation interview with the interpreter and 
how you will approach the child. Both of you, for example, may be in the 
classroom t;ogether and during an independ'^nt activity period, you may 
casually approach the child. If the interview is conducted in Cldnese, you 
should tape-record the session so you can later review responses with the 
interpreter. 

Determine areas that will be observed. As an example, you may want to 
observe social language skills or the duld's ability to follow verbal, visual or 
auditory cues in taking on new tasks. Your interview observation might 
include two parts: presenting a choice of toys for the child to play with and 
then asking the child a series of soci^y-oriented questions. By initially 
playing with the child, you may be able to gain greater rapport prior to 
asking questions. 

The selection of materials that you or the interpreter present to the child 
will depend on the age and Interests of that age gioup. You should select 
materials that promote spontaneous conversation, e.g. a doll with clothing 
and furniture, a puzzle, manipulative toys, or a story book. The observer 
can then initiate conversation about the selected objects before asking the 
child further questions. 

Your observations during this session may also include general questions 
about the classroom, the child's interests, favorite activities, family 
members, favorite after-school activities, names and ages of friends and 
siblings, and other similar social questions. 
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Factoid That Can Lead to Alternative 
Interpretations of Observed Behaviors 

[TRAINER NOTE]: Provide handout ""Factors that Can Provide Alternative 
Interpretations of Observed Behaviors^" and ""Workshop Activity: 
Classroom Observation." 

After you have observed the child and documented the context of those 
observed behaviors, you will need to look at those factors that may explain 
why those behaviors are present. Some of those factors may indicate thai 
more investigation is needed to fully understand the child's behavior, 
particularly if problems are evident. Understanding the source of those 
behaviors can provide you with the right interpretation, and also the right 
recommendations. 

Your interpretation of observed behavior should consider these four factors: 

^ Acculturation Dif&cxilties 

* Handicapping Conditions 

* Health or Medical Problem 

* Social-Emotional Factors 

In discussing these factors in more detail, letf s take a hypothetical example 
of an observed behavior. We will assume that you have observed a child 
who appears to have ''poor visual and verbal attending skills." Among your 
many observations, you noted the following: 

When the teacher was providing instructions on a scissors ;d paper 
fine-motor activity, you observed the child attempting to manipulate 
the scissors, rather than listening to the verbal instructions and 
demonstration. On another occasion^ when all the children were 
taking turns identifying shapes on a board, the LEP child was 
observed to be watching peers rather than the activity. The teacher 
was observed to call the child's name several timep before the child 
responded. 

Lfet's now consider how these examples of observed behavior may have 
alternative interpretations, depending on what you find to be related 
factors. 
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Aoculturatioaa Difficulties 

If the child has recently immigrated and has been in the classroom for a 
short period of time, she may be adjusting to the new environment. 

^ The child may not be familiar with some of the materials you 
present. In our example, this child may be unfamiliar with the type 
of scissors presented. The novelty of new experiences may cause 
distraction from other areas, such as the teacher's verbal 
instructions. 

or 

• The child may not be proficient in English, and therefore does not 
attmd to verbal instructions that now sound meaningless to him. If 
the child does not understand directions or what is expected of him, 
he may watch peers to gain clues. 

or 

^ Some recent immigrant children are given new names in lieu of 
their Chinese ones. The child may not readily recognize his new 
American name nor a teacher's different pronunciation of his 
Chinese name. 

Of course, to determine whether these cultural factors apply, you wiU need 
to do f rther investigation. Tliis may include parent interviews concerning 
the chi Ts prior educational experiences. It may necessitate observation 
over a period of time to see how the child is adjusting to the classroom. 
Finally, you may also wish to observe the child performing similar 
activities presented with Chinese instructions. 

If cultural factors are definitely part of this child's behavioral profile, your 
recommendations to help this child overcome poor attending skills will 
include ways to help the child adijust more quickly to the classroom. 

Handicappiiig Conditioiis 

If the child has a handicapping condition, such as auditory and/ or visual 
perceptual deficits, her poor attending skilk may indeed be a reflection of 
this problem. 

• The child may be perceptually ''overwhelmed" when presented 
with both materials and verbal instructions. In this example, the 
child prefers to focus on the object, which she can both see and 
manipulate. 



or 
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* The child may have difficulties recognizing visual shapes due to 
visual perceptual deficits. The level of this task may be too 
difficult with the result that she tunes out and focuses on 
something more interesting — in this case, peers. 

or 

^ The child may not readily respond to two competing stimuli 
because of a figure-ground auditory processing problem. The child 
may be listening and watching peers answering the teacher's 
questions, ydt not readily process that her name is being called 
when her attention is focused elsewhere. 

If learning deficits or handicapping conditions are the source of the child's 
poor attending skills, your recommendations should subsequently 
detexmine ways that may best help remediate these problems. However, in 
order to determine whethor handicapping conditions are the cause of the 
problem, further investigation must be undertaken through assessment of 
these problem areas, parent interview, or additional observations. 

Health or Medical Problems 

If health or medical problems (such as hearing loss or visual impairment) 
are factors, this wcold certainly erplain poor attencting skills. Children 
from lower socioeconomic backgrounds may not have had routine hearing 
and vision screening. Chronic ear infections may also be a source of 
temporary hearing loss. 

Hearing and vision screenings should be routine with any child suspected 
of having auditory or visual attending deficits. If such problems turn out to 
be the case, your recommendations will also need to include ways for the 
teacher, therapist, and possibly, peers, to help the cluld develop .lewly 
found auditory or visual skills. 

Sodal-Emotional Factors 

If the child is undergoing social-e^aotional problems, she may indeed 
exhibit poor attending skills. Children who are depressed, for example, 
may appear listless, unmotivated, and thus, inattentive. It is important to 
remember that some recent immigrant children may have undergone 
extremely difficult situations, drastic changes, and perhaps economic 
hardships. The child may come firom a family that is struggling to survive. 
She may be expected to help out after school, so that opportunities to develop 
friendships are limited. If the child is doing poorly in school, she may be 
suffering from low self^-esteem and perhaps family pressures to do better. 
The reasons for social-emotional problems are many, and such problems 
have been found in Chinese American children with greater frequency 
than in their Caucasian counterparts. 
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Determining whether social-emotional problems are factors requires 
sensitivity on your part in interviewing parents, observing the child in the 
classroom, and assessing the child in those areas. If these factors turn out 
to be the case, your recommendations should include a plan to counsel both 
the child and parents, and to find ways in which teachers and peers can 
help the child feel more confident or comfortable within the classroom. 
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Workshop Activity 
Examples of Observed Behavior: 
Trainer*3 Copy 

[TRAINER NOTE]: After reviewing "factors that can lead to alternative 
interpretations of observed behaviors," have participants break up into 
smaller groups to participate in workshop activity. 

In this activity, we'll be looking at some hypothetical examples of observed 
behavior. The participants' task will be to outline areas that require further 
investigation, based on the four factors that can lead to alternative 
interpretations. They are: 

* Acculturation Factors 

* Handicapping Conditions 

* Health or Medical Problems 

* Social-Emotional Problems 

This activity is designed to help participants consider all factors that might 
enter into the LEP Chinese-speaking child's behavior and to propose 
activities that can help remediate these problems based on the source of the 
problem. 

Set up the workshop as follows: 

1 . Divide into groups of 2-4 people. 

2. Trainer assigns three hypothetical cases of observed behavior. 

3. Ask the group to review the briefly described behavior. Inform the group 
that the description is purposefully short and incomplete, because more 
information is necessary to interpret what is really going on. 

4. Ask the group to consider possible issues in each of the four factor areas 
that may contribute to different meanings. 

5. The group should write down these possibilities in the appropriate factor 
category. 
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6. Next, the group should decide what activities might be suitable for the 
child, based on each of the factors. 

7. Provide the participants an example sheet in which these areas have 
been completed. 

8. After 15 minutes, the group will come together and share what theyVe 
uncovered. 
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Workshop Activity 

Trainer^sCopy 



Erample of Observed Behavior 

Ms. Smith pass^'s out crayons and sheets of paper with various geometric 
shapes. In English, she instructs the class to color all circles red and all 
squares blue. As the class begins the assignment, you notice that Chang, 
an LEP Chinese-speaking child, is watching classmates before beginning 
his work. You later notice him copying what the classmate seated next to 
him is doing. 



What Mi|^ Be Factora In Chang's Observed Behavior? 

1. Acculturation Factors: 

Example: If Chang does not understand English verbal instructions 
and is reluctant to ask questions, he may rely on watching peers to 
determine what's expected of him. Chang also may not be aware hat 
this is an independent activity. 

2. Handicapping Conditions: 

Example: If Chang has visual-perceptual problems, the combination of 
having to use both shape and color discrimination skills may be too 
complex a task for him. He may be watching peers and copyin j work to 
gain additional clues - or perhaps because tUs is the only way he can 
complete this assignment without additional help. 

3. Health Or Medical Problem: 

Example: If Chang has a hearing loss, he mey not have heard the 
verbal instructions. He may be attempting to get non-auditory clues to 
the activity by watching peers. 

4. Sodal-Emotional Problems: 

Example: If Chang has a "fear o^ failure,'* he may not feel confident of 
his ability to perform the task correctly. He may be watching a peer who 
generally does good work, in hopes that he can gain additional clues to 
do a better job. 
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What Activities Would Tou Propose to BOp die Child? 

1. If this hehavior is related tc Acculturation ^actors^ 
I would suggest the following: 

• Meet with Chang individually, with an interpreter, if necessary, to 
find ways to make it easier for him to ask questions when he is 
confiised. Structure classroom activities so that verbal instructions 
can be easily accompanied by demonstration by aides. Encourage the 
use of more appropriate peer modeling, perhaps one in which a peer 
seated next to Chang verbalize what he is doing. Give praise to other 
peers that ask questions, so that Chang is not reluctant to do so, too. 

2. If this behavior is related to HanJlIcapping Conditions, 
I would suggest the following: 

^ Structure classroom activities so that an aide can work with Chang 
and provide additional clues for approaching this task, e.g. going 
through and first coloring all the circles red, then coloring the 
squares blue. Divide the dass into smaller groups. In Chang's 
group, have all the children "draw" the circular shape with their 
finger, before proceeding with coloring them in. Do ijie same with 
squares. Encourage mbre appropriate peer modeling by dividing the 
class into groups of two. Each group completes the task together. 

3. If this behavior is related to Health or Medical Problems, 
I would suggest the following: 

• Obtain an audiological evaluation, treatment and therapy, if 
indicated. Obtain a vision screening so that Chang can be prescribed 
corrective lenses, if indicated. Have Chang's health checked, and 
determine if sleeping or eating habits have changed i ocently. Work 
with botii parents and Chang's pediatrician, if health problems are 
suspected. 

4. If tins behavior is related to Social-Emotional Problems, 
I would suggest the following: 

• Meet with Chang's parents and discuss related problems in the 
home and ways to help Chang resolve them. Meet with Chang 
individually to discuss expectations, e.g. provide encouragement to 
ask questions and get additional help. Offer praise for many aspects 
of classroom participation, e.g. asking questions, being attentive, 
being cooperative, fii^shing work neatly. 
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Woikshop Acti vily 2 



ExnmpiR of {Observed Behavior 

Mr. Smith tells his class that they will spend the next half hour doing 
independent study. All the chilcbren, except Chang, an LEP Chinese- 
speaking child, take out books or papers and begin wording. Chang only 
begins work when Mr. Smith suggests that he read a book. 



What Might Be Factoro In Chang's Observed Behavior? 

1. Acculturation Factors:. 

2. Handicapping Conditions: 

3. Health or Medical Problems: 

4. Sodal-Emotional Problem: 



What Activities Would You Propose To He^ The Child? 

1. If this behavior is related to Acculturation Factors, 
I would suggest the following: 



2. If this behavior is related to Handicapping Conditions, 
I would suggest the following: 



3. If this behavior is related to Health or Medical Problems, 
I would suggest the following: 



4. If this behavior is related to Social-Emotional Problems, 
I would suggest the following: 
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Workshop Activity 3 



Ezanqdo of Observed Behavior 

Chang was observed on several occasions to do slow, deliberate work when 
it comes to writing tasks in classroom. He seldom completes writing 
activities within the assigned period. On one occasion, the class was asked 
to print their first and last names five times. Chang made four attempts to 
write bis name, crossed out his attempts with a Irig ''x'' when he made a 
mistake, and then started over again. After frequently referring to the 
lettering examples on the bulletin board, Chang finally wrote his name 
once within the time allotted for this activity. 



WhatlMi^Be Factoro In Chang's Observed Behavior? 

1. Acculturation Factors 

2. Handicapping Conditions 

3. Health Or Medical Problems: 




4. Sodal-Emotional Problem: 



What Activities Would You Propose To Help Hie Child? 

1. If this behavior is related to Acculturation Factors, 
I would suggest the following: 



2. If this behavior is related to Handicapping Conditions 
I would suggest the following: 



3 If this behavior is related to Health or Medical Problems, 
I would suggest the following: 



4. If this behavior is related to Social-Emotional Problems, 
I would suggest the following: 
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Warisshop Activity 4 



Eiainide of Observed Bdiaviw 

In her bilingual classroom, Ms. Wong noted that Chang, a new Chinese- 
speaking student in her 6th grade classroom, has failed to turn in 
completed homework assignments five times in a row. Ms. Wong spoke to 
Chang about the problem and noted that he seemed "ashamed." Ms. Wong 
reports that Chang is generally cooperative and completes assignments 
given in the classroom. 



What Might Be Factras in Chanif a Observed Behavior? 

1. Acculturation Factors: 

2. Handicapping Conditions: 

3. Health or Medical Problems: 

4. Sodal-Emotional Problem: 



What Activities Would You Propose To He^ The Child? 

1. If this behavior is related to Acculturation Factors, 
I would suggest the following: 



2. If this behavior is related to Handicapping Conditions, 
I would suggest the following: 



3. If this behavior is related to Health or Medical Problems, 
I would suggest the following: 



4. If this behavior is related to Social-Emotional Problems, 
I would suggest the following: 
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Workshop Activity 5 



Example of Observed Bdbgyiar 

Chang appears to be able to follow written instructions more easily than 
verbal instructions. The examiner noted that when the teacher gave simple 
verbal instructions to put their books away and take out pencils and paper, 
that Chang did not readily respond until he noted what other students were 
doing. Later, however, <]hang was able to follow relatively more complex 
instructions written on th^ board without looking to peers for dues. 



WhatMil^Be Factora In Cbang's Obsen^ 

1. Acculturation Factors: ^ 

2. Handicapping Conditions: 

3. Health or Medical Problems: 

4. Sodal-Emotional Paroblem: 



What Activities Would Tou Pkopose To Help The Child? 

1. If this behavior is related to Acculturation Factors, 
I would suggest the following: 



2. If this behavior is related to Handicapping Conditions, 
I would suggest the following: 



3. If this behavior is related to Health or Medical Problems, 
I would cuggest the following: 



4. If this behavior is related to Sodal-Emotional Problems, 
I would suggest the following: 
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Woikshop Activity € 



Wmmple of Observed Behavior 

Chang appears to have difficulties with tasks involving abstract concepts. 
During a daosification activity, Chang was asked, "^ow are a dog and cat 
similar?* Chang was unable to respond, until the teacher repeated the 
question while pointing to pictures. Chang then responded, ""They both 
have four legs/ Similarly, during another activity teaching functions to 
objects, the teacher asked, ""What do we do with a fork?" Chang responded, 
•Wash it.'' 



VHmt Afii^ Be Factora In Chang's Observed Behavioi? 

1. Acculturation Factors: 

2. Handicapping Conditions: 

3. Health or Medical Problems: 

4. Social-Emotional Problem: 

V/hat Activities Woold Tou Propose To Help The Child? 

1. If this behavior is related to Acculturation Factors, 
I would suggest the following: 



2. If this behavior is related to Handicapping Conditions, 
I would suggest the following: 



3. If this behavior is related to Health or Medical Problems , 
I would suggest the following: 



4. If this behavior is related to Social-Emotional Problems, 
I would suggest the following: 
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Worifishop Activity 7 



Ezanqde of Observed Behavior 

Chang does not always assert himself with 3rd grade classmates. On one 
occasion, the examiner noted that a peer pushed Chang out of the lunch 
line and Chang did not object and retreated to the end of the line. His 
teachers report that Chang allows peers to take his personal belongings, 
such as pencils and lunch money — without protest. On another occasion, 
a group of older boys surrounded Chang and laughed at his choice of 
clothes. Chang did not respond verbally and he did not attempt to move 
away firom the group, until a teacher intervened. 



What Might Be Factors In Changs Observed Behavior? 

1. Acculturation Factors: 

2. Handicapping Conditions: 

3. Health or Medical Problems: 

4. Sodal'Emotional Problem: 



What Activities Would You Propose To Help The Child? 

1. If this behavior is related to Acculturation Factors, 
I would suggest the following: 



2. If this behavior is related to Handicapping Conditions, 
I would suggest the following: 



3. If this behavior is related to Health or Medical Problems, 
I would suggest the following: 



4. If this behavior is related to Social-Emotional Problems, 
I would suggest the following: 
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Woikshpp Activity 8 



Eiampleog Observed Bdiaidor 

The school nurse noted that 5 year old Chang seems to hav>3 a poor appetite. 
At lunchtime, he often picks at his food and refuses tc drink his milk. 
Sometimes, he eats only a bite or two of his meal, usually because his 
teacher says he must before he can leave the lunch table. In spite of his 
poor eating habits, Chang does not appear unusually thin or 
malnourished. 



What Mig^ Be Factors In Chang's Observed Behavioi? 

1. Acculturation Factors: 

2. Handicapping Conditions: 

3. Health or Medical Problems: 

4. Sodal-Emotional Problem: 



What Activities Would You Propose To 

1. If this behavior is related to Acculturation Factors, 
I would suggest the following: 



2. If this behavior is related to Handicapping Conditions, 
I would suggest the following: 



3. If this behavior is related to Health or Medical Problems, 
\*ouId suggest the following: 



4. If this behavior is related to Social-Emotional Problems, 
I would suggest the following: 
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Woikshqp Activity 9 



Emniple of ObBerved Behavior 

Seven year old Chang often arrives at school tired, sleepy, irritable and 
lethargic. His bilingual teacher reports that Chang fell asleep three times, 
twice during a morning story time, another time on the lawn area at lunch 
recess. His teacher reports that his attention span during group activities 
seems to fluctuate from day to day. 



^Vhat Mii^t Be Factors In Chang's Observed Behavioi? 

1. Acculturation Factors: 

2. Handicapping Conditions: 

3. Health or Medical Problems: 

4. Sodal-Emotional Problems: 



What Activities Would Ton Ptopose To He^ Hie Child? 

1. If this behavior is related to Acculturation Factors, 
I would suggest the following: 



2. If this behavior is related to Handicapping Conditions, 
I would suggest the following: 



3. If this behavior is related to Health or Medical Problems, 
I would suggest the following: 



4. If this behavior is related to Sodal-Emotional Problems, 
I would suggest the following: 
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The Psychoeducadonal Report 

Iiiterpreting and Simmiariziiig FmdingB and Recommendations 

4. PtatidpaiilBWinHiai^aFVamewoK^ 

Report ForThB LEP Chinmo Speaking Child. 

4.1 Participants will know four additional parameters to include 
in the psychoeducational report on a LEP Chinese-speaking 
child. 

4.2 Participants will know three approaches that can help them 
interpret conflicting or confusing assessment information. 

4.3 Participants will know three factors that should be considered 
when writing up recommendations for theLEP Chinese 
American child. 



4«1 Parametgra to Indnde In the Pg^-rJinftiliiffntiAfiol F^^?^ 

We now come to the point of our assessment process when we will 
evaluate the information we have gathered and interpret these 
findings. To summarize, we have: 

• Received reports from teacher, resource specialists, and outside 
consultants, if appropriate; 

• Interviewed parents about the child s medical history, 
development milestones, educational experiences, current 
behavior, and parent concerns; 

• Observed the child in the classroom individually; and 

• Administered assessment instruments which were carefully 
selected as to purpose and usefulness in gathering data on the 
LEP Chinese-speaking child. 

• Your report will be both a compilation and distillation of all this 
information. 

• No doubt, as assessors, you're well acquainted with writuig 
reports and recommendations based on your findings. You know 
what's generally included in an assessment report: 
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^ Reason for referral 

• Health and medical history (report and/or parent interview) 

• Family backgromid (parent interview) 

• Educational history (parents, school records, teacher reports) 

• Previous test results (yours and other assessors' reports) 

^ Summary of results based on assessments using instruments 

• Summary of individual and classroom observations 

• Summary of strengths and weaknesses by area 

• Recommendations 



In writing up your psychoeducational report on the Chinese child, you may 
also need to include additional parameters besides those we've just 
mentioned: 

(A) Adaptations to assessment instruments; 

(B) Documentation on tlie use of translatorF/interpreters 

^C) Comparisons of functional skills, strengths and weaknesses 

in both Chinese and Eni^sh language modalities; 
(D) Recommendations that consider educational, Incultural and 

bilingual needs. 

Let's look at each of these areas in more detail: 

Adaptations of assessment instruments 

As weVe already discussed in this workshop, you probably will need to 
modify administration procedures when using assessment 
instruments with the LEP child. These modifications need to be 
documented in your report. You should include: 

* Which instruments, tests, or sub-tests or items were translated 

• Which test items were omitted or modified because of potential 
cultural bias or because items were imsuitable for translation 

• Whether items were presented in both English and Chinese 
Documentation on the use of interpreters 

Your report should include: 

* Name of the person who assisted you with translating 

• Their position with the school program (e.g. bilingual teacher, 
bilingual consultant, certified interpreter, teachers aide) 

* The languages or dialects which the ir^erpreter used 
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• The areas of the assessment in which translating assistance was 
provided. 

Comparison of functional skills, strengths and W6al'i:)esi:es in both English 
and Chinese language modalities 

In reviewing findings from all information areas, you should compare 
how the child functions in each language. If the child is indeed 
limited English proficient, you may find better performance in similar 
tasks administer in Chinese. Nonetheless, information about the 
child]s abilities when presented with verbal instructions and tasks in 
English are important to note, since these are also an aspect of 
functioning that needs to be considered in formulating your 
recommendations. 

Recommendations that consider educational, bilingual, and bicultural 
needs 

As weVe already discussed, additional factors may enter into your 
interpretation of the LEP child's belxavior. These factors may include 
acculturation considerations. If, for example, the LEP Chinese- 
speaking child has both educational and bicultural needs, you will 
have to consider what learning approach can b^st help the child. 

In formulating recommendations for classroom placement, 30U may 
have to look at a combination of bilingual education, special education 
and mainstreamed or reg^ar classroom programs. 

42 Approaches to inierpretatin^ 
assessment information 

One of the most difficult parts of assessment is summarizing 
information that has been gatiiered from numerous souices and then 
integrating that data into a meaningful diagnosis. This process is 
even more difficult when we assess the LEP Chinese-speaking child. 
For one thing, we do not have guidelines for organizing how we will 
compare the Chinese-speaking child's relative strengths and 
weaknesses with respect to the two languages. If our preliminary 
assessment findings indicated that tl^id child has learning deficits — 
and through parent interview and obbcrvation, we find that cultural 
factors also enter into the picture — does this decrease or increase the 
significance of our original findings? If our assessment tools are 
inadequate, how can we be sure that the information weVe gadiered 
with those tools is sufficient to draw any conclusions about the cluld? 
When we run into conflicting or confusing information, we may need 
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to scrutinize both our data and procedures more rigorously. For 
example: 

What if the child performs significantly better on the translated 
version in tasks measuring cognitive skUls — far better than what 
would have been expected on the basis of classroom performance 
and observation? 

Several factors may be involved. 

(1) Your translated portion of the test may have been technically 
imsound. The interpreter/translator^s expression of items in 
Chinese may have simplified the level of complexity of each 
item. 

(2) An inexperienced interpreter may have inadvertently cued 
the child to the right answers. 

(3) The child does indeed have higher cognitive skilb, that are 
obscured in a more fimctional classroom setting because of 
the child's difficulties in following directions in English. 

To understand more fiilly what this information means, you need to: 

• Review procedures used to administer the test(s): 

Example: One examiner used the LEP child's moc. » as an 
interpreter. The examiner later found out that the mother, 
anxious that her child ''pass the tesif , had cued him to the right 
answer. 

* You need to judge whether ary of these modifications may have 
changed the level of complexity of the test or the scoring of the 
instrument. 

Example: One examiner eliminated items that were ''culturally 
biased"* and found ^at the remaining items were too few to 
provide a meaningfiU interpretation in that developmental area. 
If youVe substituted items, you may have increased or decreased 
that item's level of difficulty. How, for example, does the child's 
ability to use chopsticks compare with the child's abihty to use a 
spoon, fork, and knife respectively? They may be equivalent in 
self-help areas — if the child can use chopsticks to handle a 
variety of foods. They may not be equivalent in terms of perceptual 
or fine-motor skills. 
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• Determine what competencies the assessment item, test, or sub-test 
is probing and conside * other foctors that may afifect the child's 
actual performance. 

Example: You find that a child has missed several items witliin 
his or her age range on a social maturity scale. In reviewing 
those missed items, you find that some Items comprise 
experiences that the child has probably had no opportunity to 
experience, e.g. the use of skates, wagons, and sleds. Having 
more thorough information gathered through parent interviews 
can help you readily assess the likelihood that u child has had 
similar experiences that demonstrate that skill. Parents may 
inform you, for example, that the child plays with outdoor 
equipment more typical of the ''hild's urban environment. 

• Finally, you need to consider the fuU range of information that 
youVe gathered and find evidence that supports or questions other 
findings. 

Example: Your report might find that the child has 
comparatively fewer social-persona^ skills relating to 
independence. You may then notice through your parent 
interview and observations notes, that the child is firequently 
accompanied to school by a grandmother or older sister. 
Furthermore, your notes on the family may indicate he is the 
youngest male child who seldom takes responsibility for his own 
actions. 

As an assessor, your exper ie is to thbn weigh all these factors and 
ultimately determine a meaningfiil diagnosis of the situation - one that 
enables you to provide useful recommendations. Obviously, the more 
carefully youVe prepared the assessment process — prior to beginning the 
assessment — the easier it will be to organize your luiCa later. 

43 Writing up reoommendatioiis 

If you discover that the child's problems are an integration of several 
factors — cultural, medical, disabilities, or emotional — your 
recommendations will nr^turally address t 3se f^xtors as well. 

In planning for the LEP Chinese American child with disabilities, you 
might address areas such as ilie following: 

• The role of peers in the classroom 

Both bilingual and English-speaking peers can provide excellent 
models relating to classroom expectations, motivation, and 
language. 
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The role of parents . 

If there are conflicts in parental expectations, or ii parents are 
unfamiliar with special education programs you might include 
recommendations to have parents observe in the classroom with 
a teacher o? psychologist present and bilingual personnel, as 
needed, to explain what is being taught and what is expected of 
all children in the classroom. 

The role of bilingual education services 

The child may need a combination of mainstreamed bilingual 
services and special education. Your recommendations might 
look at areas that can best be served by placement in a bilingual 
classroom — both to take advantage of the child's strengths and 
to remediate educational weaknesses. For example, the 
bilingual classroom may enable th«^ child to adjust more quidkly 
to juis/her new school environment. Placement in a bilingual 
classroom may also facilitate learning English language sldlls. 
At the same time, the child may also receive specific special 
education help through therapy services or participation in 
some special education programs. 
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Workshop Activity 



[TRAINER NOTE]: Well now review two tample atsesament reports, one 
on a eyearoldehild, the other on a IS year oid child. Each report briefly 
iummarixee the aaaeaement proeeee. Well divide into two groups. Each 
jroup will review a report, and then try to come up with a meaningful 
summaries €Uid recommendations bitted on ths information given. If you 
feel infbrmatron is missing, you should also indicate where you would need 
to do fiw^m- investigation. 
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Case Stuily 1: Raymond 



Child's name: Raymond Chan (Note: this is not child's real name.) 
Birthday: 2-28*77 

Chronological Age: 6 years 3 months 
Reason for referral 

Raymond's teachei, Mrs. Betty Smith, initiated the referral for an 
assessment. Rajnuond, age 6 years 3 months, is completing his first year of 
school in the regular Kindergarten classroom. Mrs. Smith is concerned 
that Raymond is not progressing well in the regular classroom. An 
assessment is needed at this time to determine appropriate placement and 
services for Raymond for the coming school year. 

Health factors 

Vision and hearing were evaluated 8-82 and were found to be normal. 
Raymond is described as a healthy child who was full term at birth and 
who has had do reported migor illnesses. Medical information was 
obtained through Raymond's parents. It was explained that all written 
medical reports are not in this country. Innoculations are current. 

Inteipreteiytranslator irf ormation 

Mrs. Hole ^ Woo, Bilingual Chiiiese Consultant for American School 
District, served as intorp ^)^ter during the parent interview, one-to-one child 
interviews and durir/g administration of educational and devolopmental 
tests. Translation was for English-Cantonese. 

FamiVlmdqpKNmd 

Raymond is the youngest of three children and the only boy bom to 
Cantonese-speaking Chinese American parents now living in a low 
economic area in Chinatown. ^>an Francisco. Mr. Chan's 70 year old 
mother also lives wi^ the faj nily and cares for Raymond in the afternoon 
until the parents return hojie from work. The Chan's arrived in the 
United States approximately 18 months ago from Hong Kong» and Raymond 
was enrolled in Kindergarten at the start of the next school year. Mr. Chan 
is a stock clerk in a grocery store and Mrs. Chan works part-time as a 
seamstress in Chinatown. Both parent speak, read and understand some 
English, although the entire interview was conducted in Canton^^se. 

Raymond's two sisters are 8 and 10 years of age. Both are enrolled in public 
schools and attend a church-euonsored Chinese Language School four 
nights a week. The Chans stated that next year Raymond will also attend 
C!iinese School, in addition to public school. Parents report Cantonese is 
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spoken in the home, although the two girls sometimes converse with each 
other in English.The Chans did not express any concerns about Raymond's 
development. They reported that developmental milestones seemed 
normal. Mrs. Chan reported that Raymond walked at 14 months and 
began using single words to name objects at 16 months. They reported — 
and the examiner observed — that Raymond was quite active and verbal at 
home. He alternated between watchbig a ''Sesame Street** program and 
manipulating a wooden *choo*choo'' train around an imaginary track. He 
responded to parmt requests in Cantonese to turn down the TV set and to 
bring the examiner and interpreter some cookies and soft drinks. 

Raymond reportedly has a few Chinese-speaking friends, both of whom are 
one. to two years younger than Raymond. 

Prior to coming to ihe United States, Raymond had not attended any public 
schools or daycare programs. During infancy and early childhood, day 
care was provided by his grandmother and older siblings. 

Except for quarterly achievement tests given in his Kindergarten program, 
Raymond has not been previously assessed. According to his teacher, 
Raymond's progress has been slow. He has only mastered rudimentary 
English language skills and seldom uses English voluntarily in tr^e 
classroom or on the playground. He can name a few objects, respond to 
simple social questions posed by peers, but does not appear to have 
sufficient language skills to participate f\illy in classroom activities. He 
frequently does not respond when called upon in dass. 

Mrs/ Smith also has some concerns about Raymond's development in other 
ar^as as well. For example, he has not yet learned names of colors and has 
difficulties in hotti reciting the alphabet and copjdng letters. She feels that 
motivation may be a tacMr^ since Raymond is often unwilling to engage in 
unfamiliar activities. But she is also concerned that Raymond's slow rate 
of learning may also su^Test problems other than language-related ones. 

Classroom and individual observation 

Classroom observations were made on two separate occasions, once in the 
morning and once in the afternoon. On both occasions, Raymond was 
observed to interact with Chinese-speaking classmates, speaking in 
Cantonese while they played with toy trucks and a model gas station. 
During a classroom activity, the examiner observed Raymond watching 
classmates participating in an oral e:i:ercise to practice letter sounds, but 
Raymond would not take his turn when the teacher called upon him. 
Later, during a coloring and lettering task, Raymond watched a classmate 
and copied what he did. 
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Although the Chan family lives only two blocks from the school, it was 
observed and c uufirmed by the teacher that Mr. Chan walks Raymond to 
school each day. In addition, his grandmother or 10 year old sister stops by 
each afternoon to walk him home. Raymond always greets hif 
grandmother and sister enthusiastically by showing them pictures or other 
papers he had worked on that day in school. To observe Raymond's 
learning si rle, Raymond was later taken out of the classrooir for small 
group interaction and observation with two classmates. The examiner 
explained that the children were to point to a red object in the room when 
they heard ''I see something red,* and to point to a blue object when they 
heard see something blue.* At first, Raymond's friends had to translate 
and help him point out objects. After three trials, Raymond was able to 
independently point to objects by color wiHiout seeking help from peers. He 
occasionally used the woi^ ''red'' and 'Iblue" while pointing to objects. 

Qn0*trxsie interview 

Next, Raymond was observed during an individual interview session with 
Mrs. Woo conducting the interview, while the examiner observed. When 
tha interpreter first asked Raymond questions in EngU^, he kept his head 
down, avoided eye contact, and did not respond. The interpreter then asked 
tho same questions in Cantonese, e.g. Where do you live? What is your 
teacher^s name? At first, Raymond responded somewhat hesitantly in 
Cantonese. He later relaxed and responded easily to a variety of questions. 
Based on Rajnoaiond's generally observed skills in conversing easily with 
adults in Cantonese, his ability to relate several sequenced events when 
asked '^What do you like to do at home?" (Tlay with my friends, watch TV 
and eat candy."), his Chinese language skills appear tc approximate his 
age of 6*3. 

Test results 

BJingual Syntax Measure - Levels I and II: This test was administered as 
pre-test to determine Raj^ond's level of Engli'^a functioning and ability to 
respond to other tests items presented in English. On the BSM, Raymond 
succeeded at Level I, but failed at Level IL His responses consisted 
pnmarily of single words and he spoke little English. 

Bender Gestalt: The Bender was administered to assess Raymond'b level of 
visual motor development and to assess the presence of possible 
neurological ^r emotional factoids. An interpreter was used to provide both 
test instructions and administer portions of the test with the supervision of 
this examiner. Raymond's performance in the translated version of this 
test revealed he is ftinctioning within the average range. 
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Leiter Internatioiial Performance Scale: The Leiter was administered to 
assess strengths and weaknesses in several developmental areas. Since 
items on this test can be administered non-verbally» the interpreter/ 
translator was not used. Raymond's responses fell within the average 
range. 

Wide RanjpB Achievement Test and Pearboc^ 

WR4T and PPVT wei'e administered to determine cmrent skills essential 
for Raymond*s functioning within the classroom setting. On the WRAT» 
Raymond demonstrated arithmetic achievement levels approximating 
grade level appropriate for age. When the PPVT was administered in 
English, Raymond scored at the 3-1 range, with scattered successes to &e 4- 
5 year range. The test was then readministered with the help of the 
Cantonese interpreter. Hie item, ^caboose" was eliminated from the 
sample, since this word translates as ''end train,'' thus simplifying the level 
of complexity of this item. Results from adnunistering the PPVT in 
Cantonese indicates Raymond*s level of vocabulary recognition is age level 
appropriate. 

Boehm Teet of Basic CoDoepte 

The Boehm was administered by the interpreter in Cantonese for purposes 
of assessing relative cognitive strengths and weaknesses. Raymond made 
no errors on time concepts; he erred once in the miscellaneous category, 
several times on spatial concepts, and six times on quantity concepts. While 
most of his responses fell within normal age ranges, it should be noted that 
Raymond's level of interest during these tasks began to wane toward the 
end of the session. While he remained generally cooperative, his loss of 
interest was suggested by his tendency to randomly guess at the correct 
response without carefully viewing the task before him. 

Sonmiazy of etrengdis and weaknew 

Based on observations and findings from tests, Raymond appears to have 
average potential. In teims of actual functioning, he clearly performs at a 
superior level when items and tasks are presented in Cantonese, as was 
revealed in dual administrations of the PPVT. 

Rajrmond's English vocabulary skills, on the other hand, have not 
progressed to a stage as to be adequate for classroom comprehension of 
directions and learning activities. To some degree, some lag in English 
vocabulary skills is expected with recent immigrant children^ But of 
concern, is Raymond's apparent disinterest in learning new English skills. 
He does not participate willingly in group activities, although he seems 
more encouraged to do so when assisted by peers. 
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In part, Raymond's lack of motivation in learning English skills may relate 
to his current environmental ''support.'' Raymond selectively seeks out 
peers who are Chinese-speaking and allows his jfriends to translate for 
him. His friends at home are younger Cantonese-speaking children. 
Raymond is cared for by his Cantonese-speaking grandmother and 
Cantonese is spoken in the home by other family members as well. In 
addition, Rajonond will be attending Cantonese Language School next year. 

In summary, then, this 6 year 3 month Chinese American boy appears to 
be functioning at least at age level in pll areas, except verbal and receptive 
areas in English. His fimctional lev \ of skills in English fluctuates 
between 3-2 and 4*5 in receptiv) language areas. By observation, his 
expressive language skills in English are somewhat lower and this may be 
mediated by the fact that he is unwilling to speak En^sh in the classroom. 
Raymond seldom responds to questions directed to him with more than one 
word. 
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Workshop Activiiy 



1. Raaed an thfim fiinWngiBj yaahat npftrttnm^m^fltii^ng w!>TiM you make fiw 
plsDSiiient? 



2. If Raymond were to remain in thia clflssroom^ what rt>nn niniAnda* innfl 
would you mtdce for him? 



A . How can the teacher structiure activities to help Raymond learn 
English? 



B. How can peers help Raymond learn classroom expectations? 



C. How can parents assist Raymond in the home? 
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CaseSta4y2: May 



Name: ^ay Fong^ (Note: this is not child's real name.) 
Age: 16 

Teati administered: 

Bilingual Syntax Measure Levels I and II, Bender Gestalt, Leiter 
Intemational Performance Scale, Wide liange Achievement Test, Wepman 
Auditoiy Discrimination Test, Selected Subtests of the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic AbiUties, Tinloy Cantonese Auditory discrimination Test. 

Interpre tar information: 

Mrs. Chan* Bilingual Chinese Education teacher at Winston Jimior High 
School interpreted in the Cantonese dialect during the parent/guardian and 
student interviews and meetings. Mrs. Chan also interpreted during 
administration of all tests. 

Reason for referral: 

May, age 15, has been in this country for two years. As compared to other 
immigrant Chinese children who have been here an approximately 
equivalent amount of time, she has failed to progress. 

Interview: 

May is living with an aunt and uncle. Her parents remained in Hong Kong 
when May and her elderly grandmother, who also lives in the same 
household, immigrated here. Although the background information 
obtained from the aunt, Mrs. Fong, was vague. May reportedly attended 
school in Hong Kong but could not progress beyond the primary grades. 
According to the aunt, May's health Idstory has been unremarkable. 

Observatioii: 

When May and the aunt first arrived at the ofiKce, May appeared somewhat 
apprehensive. She did not make eye contact when spoken to. After a brief 
period she became quite sociable, talking freely about herself, her mother 
and her school experiences. She spoke in Chinese. The interpreter 
explained that May's manner of speaking seemed more adult than that of a 
teenager. Her expressions suggested that she has spent much of her life 
with older elderly people. Mrs. Fong confirmed that May had spent much 
of her time with her grandmother. 
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TestrMnUs: 

Bilingual Syntax Measure Level I and Level 11: These instruments were 
used as pretests to determine May's English language proficiency prior t ^ 
administering the following selected test battery. Her performance here 
indicated that ^e was at the beginning of Level n, i.e., A Limited English 
Proficient stu mt, who as yet does not use English as a vehicle of 
significant communication, but could use some common EngUsh words 
and phrases spontaneously. May could also repeat short sentences and 
questions. 

Bender Geatalt: May's Bender figures showed problems with integration. 
Her performance here suggests some visual motor deficits. 

Leiter International Performance Scale: May earned an a^'e equivalent 
score of 10-3 on this non-veiHbal test. Her basal age was VI and her ceiling 
was at the XIV level. May's last two successful responses both required 
ability to deal with visual abstract concepts (Age XH task 4, classification of 
ammals and Age XVI task 2, analogies designs). Thus on tasks which 
required no verbal or auditory skills but a great deal of visual 
conceptualizing, she was successfiil in some tasks which were almost at 
age level. 

Wide Range Achievement Teat: On the WRAT reading test. May could 
recognize only three words in the Level I group. She was able to do simple 
two place addition and one place subtraction problems. Her score here was 
at the grade 3.0 level. When asked to spell, she shook her head, indicating 
that she could not spell, or did not wish to attempt the spelling task, 
(reading and spelling tests were administered in English). She would write 
her name in English and although hesitantly, she wrote her Chinese name 
also. 

Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities: The ITPA was not normed on 
LEP Chinese-speaking children, thus scores obtained during testing are 
considered invalid. Since May could not work with the English version of 
the ITPA, a profile of her strengths and weaknesses was obtained by 
adapting the tasks in Chinese. Although the ITPA is for children only up 
to age 10-3, May's level of functioning appeared sufficiently low so that this 
instrument was used to help gain a dearer picture of her learning style. 
Because of the language barrier and her inability to adapt to the English 
language, the Auditory Closure and Sound Blending subtests were omitted. 
Another reason for omitting those subtests was tiiat Chinese words are 
monosyllabic and words such as "telephone" or "hospital" are made up of 
many syllables. Presenting these items in separate words does not provide 
sufficient clues for the subject to succeed. The Grammatic Closure Subtest 
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was not attempted because of the absence of plural words in the Chinese 
language. For instance. May would have had to say Vohn belon;^s'' and 
^two dress** to describe the possessive and the plursd nouns John's" and 
'dresses.* 

In terms of Majr's overall ITPA profile, her strengths seemed to be in her 
ability to understand auditorily presented stimuli, to verbally and manually 
express herself, and to visually recognize objects common to her 
environment (visual discrimination). Her score was at approximately 
midpoint, (in terms of her profile) in ability to grasp the meaning of visual 
symbols (Visual Reception Subtest). May's weaknesses were in her ability 
to grasp auditorily and visually presented stimuli which called for ability to 
abstract. Her ability for immediate recall of auditorily and visually 
presented material (difficulty in leaning new tasks) was also weak. 

Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test: On the Wepman, May erred 20 
times out of 40 word pairs presented. Her errors include 8 beginning sound 
word pairs, 10 ending sound word pairs, 1 middle sound word pair, and 1 
same word pairs. 

linioy Cantonfwiw Auditory Discrimination Teste On the Tinloy Cantonese 
Test, May erred 3 times out of the 40 word pairs. Her errors included 2 
beginning sound word pairs and 1 ending sound word pair. 

May's performance on the Wepman and Tinloy tests suggests that she has 
problems recognizing the subtle differences of unfamiliar English word 
sounds. Her errors on the Tinloy test were minimal. 

Summaiy <rfF1ndingB: 

May, age 15, has been in this country for two years. As compared to other 
immigrant Chinese children who have been here an equal amount of time, 
May has failed to progress at an equivalent rate in school. She could sight 
read only a few words and could not spell. Her language barrier, combined 
with learning disabilities (perhaps even resistance to adapting a new 
language) complicate the task of educating May. 



Activity: What Recommendation Should Be Made? 
What Alternatives Should Be Used? 
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Resources in Special Education 
650 University Ave., Room 201 
Sacramento, CA 95825 
916/921-0521 



Publicatior s Available 

Prices Effective May 1, 1988 



Awessment of Chinese Speaking litnited English Proficient 
Students With Spedal Needs, by Marion Tndoy, Amy Tan, and 
Brian Le ung, 1987, 330 pp. 

Had 

Bilingual and Spedal Education: Procedural Manual for 
Program Admirustrators, 1987, 74 pp. 

Cboperative Activities for the Home: Parents Working with 
Teachers to Support Cooperative Learning by Audray Holm, 
Denise Schultz, Patricia Winget, and Linda Wurzback, 1987, 60 pp 

Educators and Patents Working together to Develop Special 
Education Parent Support Groups, by Mary Anr Dugannc, 
Marilyn Fdrrara, and "^om Justice, 1986, 43 pp. 

Inservice on Inservice, by SERN 7, 1979, 80 pp. 

Integrating the Core Curriculum Through Cooperative 
Learning: Lesson Plans for Teachers, edited 
by Patrida Winget, 1987, 212 pp. 

Mkrocomputers: Critical Consumers and Users Guide, 
by Mary Britt Vasques and Steve Johnson, 1986, 158 pp. 

Self-Esteem: A Resource Notebook, by Dianna Zapata and 
Joanne Cbhn, 1986, 130 pp. 

Had 

Software Programs and the Learning Disabled Student 

The Second Report, by Anne Graves Bruce Qstertag, 1988, 17 pp. 

Special Education Parent Resources Guide, 
l^LynnC . Je and Beveriy Doyle, 1987, 195 pp. 



$25.00 

$10.00 

$ 5.00 

$ 850 
$15.00 

$2250 
$15.00 
$10.00 

$ 4.00 
$15.00 



Eah£i 

Student Study Teams: A Resource Manual for Trainers and shrink-wrapped: $20.00 
Implementors by Marde Radius and Pat Lesniak, 1987, 297 pp. with binder $2250 



Student Study Team Banners, English or Spanish. 

Tutoring Your Child, by Joanne Cohn, n.d., 22 pp. 

Working With Adults With Exceptional Needs, 
by Lynn Cariisle and Trudy Connelly, 1985, 43 pp. 



$12.00 
$ 550 

$ 550 
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Handout 1 



Factors of Cultural Diversity 



1. COUNTRYAND REGION ORIGIN 

Chinese American families may have come from Taiwan, Hong Kong, the People's 
Republic of China (PRC), Indonesia, Thailand, Singapore, North Vietnam or South 
Vietnam, to name some of the more common countries of origin. Within cour :.ries, 
such as the PRC, you will find differences among regions. Cultural diTTerences exist 
between those from Shanghai and those from Canton, for example. 



2. LANGUAGEBACKGROUND 

Chinese is a language of many dialects, many of which are not mutually intelligible. 
In California, the main dialects spoken within Chinese American communities are 
Cantonese and Toishanese — which are both dialects of the Guantung province — 
and Mandarin and its sub-dialects. With recent increased immigration from other 
countries, you may work with Chinese American fiunilies representing many differ- 
ent Chin^ se dialects. 



3. SOCIOECONOMICBACKGROUND 

Socioeconomic factors also determine cultural values. As a more obvious example, aii 
upper income fiunily from a veiy cosmopolitan city with European influence, such as 
Hong Kong or Singapore will likely be culturally different from a lower-income family 
originating from a rural region in the North Vietnam. 



4. iSDUCATIONALBACKGROUND 

You will want to determine the educational level and experience of both the parents 
and the child. We will discuss this further in our section on ''School Adjustment" 



5. IMMIGRATIONHISTORY 

You need to understand when the family arrived and the reasons for immigrating. 
Was it to join other family members? To seek better job-earning possibilities? To 
seek political refuge? To take advantage of educational opportunities? Bear in mind 
that many Vietnamese refugees are first routed to resettlement countries, such as 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, and Thailand, prior to coming to the United States. As 
an example, the Chinese parents may have cultural values of the North Vietnamese 
village they resided in. Th^y may have fled to Thailand to wait for permission to 
immigrate to the United States. In the meantime, their child or children may have 
been bom and raised in Thailand. 



Culture Module 
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Handout 2 



The Hierarchy Within a 
Traditional Chinese Family 

1. GRANDPARENTS: Accorded the most respect and authority; in more 
traditional families, this generation lives with their son's fami^; the 
dau|^ter-in-law must respeci her mother-in-law's wishes, even in household 
and child-rearing matters. 



2. FATHER: I^as responsibility for all family members; has absolute respect 
from children; has more authority than mother. 



3. MOTHER: Must give deference to husband and grandparents; has 

responsibility for upbringing of children, and particularly for instilling proper 
social values* 



4. OLDEST SON: Also called 'Ug brother^ by other siblings; defers to parents; 
has responsibility for care and behavior of youngest siblings; as a son, also 
has heavy responsibility for setting good examples; may be scolded if younger 
siblings go astray; may be expected to make sacrifices for the sake of younger 
siblings* 



5. MIDDLE DAUGHTER: Also called 'little sister^ hy older brother, and '^ig 
sister^ by younger siblings; defers to parents and older brother. Shares in 
responsiiiQity of younger siblings; as a girl, also ^ responsibilities for 
routine care such as dressing, feeding, and safety ot younger siblings. 



8. YOUNGEST SON: Also kno wn as "little brother,* d:fers to parents and 
older siblings; responsibility is to listen, obey and do well by following ex 
amples set by older siblings; may be chastised for not following advice of 
cider siblings. 
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Clues to Understanding 
Individual Family Values 

You might be able to get a sense of how traditional or non-traditional 
the fanul/s v;ilues are by gathering more information in these three 
areas: 



Which family member(s) are ii volved in Tnalring decisions about the 
handicapped child? 

QUESTION: If you find out that the grandmother makes many 
decisions about the care of the child, what is that clue of? 



Which family member(s) have an active role in the care and 
guidance of the child? 

QUESTION: If yor find out that both the &ther and mother share 
in the care and guidance of the handicapped child, what is that a 
clue of? 



What responsibilities are placed on both siblings and the handi- 
capped child? 

QUESTION: If you find the handicapped child has few or no 
responsibilities, and that an older brother and sister are 
responsible for the handicapped child's actions, what is that a 
clue of? 
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Similarities in Coping Strategies Between 
Tteditional and Westernized Parents 

Handicaps Representing Divine Punishment 



The child's handicapping condition may be perceived as direct punish- 
ment by the gods for transgressions committed by either the parents or 
ancestors. Parents who hold this view may react in one of two ways. 
First, they may feel that nothing can be done — this is their 'Icarma." 
Or they may feel Jiat an appeal to the gods might "cure" the child. In 
the latter case, the parents may employ religious customs to amend 
their past wrong-doing. What parents actually do depends on their 
religious beliefs and the perceived wrong-doing. 

Howmight this be similar to Anglo American parents' reactions 
uponfirstleaming their child hasabandicappingcondition? 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



6. 
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Handicaps as the Result of Demonic Possession 



Another traditional belief is that evil spirits, such as a demon, occupy 
the child's soul. While this belief is seldom encountered among less 
traditional parents or among Anglo American parents, those who hold 
such beliefe may seek ''cm^'* by prayers or meditation, or they may 
seek help from a higher source, such as a monk or priest, who they feel 
may be able to drive the demon out of the body. 



Howis this similar to beliefs that Anglo American parents 
may have? 



2. 



3. 
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Handicaps as Related to Some 
Form of Behavior During Pregnancy 

Some Chinese American &milies may attribute a birth defect or handi- 
capping condition as the result of the parents' behavior during the 
pregnancy. Often the mother is seen as the parent at fault. For ex- 
ample, one mother, a seamstress, whose child was bom with a cleft 
palate, blamed her constant use of sdssors during pregnancy as the 
source of the child's birth defect In another family, the child's grand- 
parents blamed the mother's frequent outburst of temper as the reason 
why the child was physically disabled. 

With le?s traditional Chinese American families, you may find health 
or iietary indiscretions dted as a cause for the child's disabilities. 

Howls this response similar to ihoseofAngloAmerican parents? 
1. 



2. 



S. 
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Handicaps Due to Physiological Imbalance 



Traditional Chinese medicine views mental and physical health as a 
balance of the forces of yin and yang. Pai^nts who follow these tradi* 
tional medical views may attempt to see the child's disability as an 
imbalance of these forces. They may seek a cure in the form of acu- 
puncture or herbal medicine. 

Howis tldssimilar to Anglo AxL'erican parents' beUe£s inmedical 
causes ofhandicappingconditioAis? 



1. 



2. 
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Handicaps Viewed as Laziness 

If the child has a mild handicap — especially one that is not discovered 
until the child is older — some parents mistake the source of the 
child's problem as one of laziness. To correct the laziness*" problem, 
parents may have the child take on extra homework or put the child on 
a strict tutorial schedule until specific skills are mastered 

How is this response similar to that of some Anglo American 
parents? 



1. 



2. 



3. 
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A Comparison of Parental Expectations: 
Traditional vs. Non-Traditional 
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What is the typical Amer ran (Westerized) perspective in each of 
these areas of conflict between *^arents and children? 



Traditioiial Chinese 
American View 


American 
Western View 


Children are extensions of parents. 

The family makes decisions for the 
child. 

Older children are responsible 
for their siblings' actions. 

Patents ask» ""What can you do to 
help me?** 

Children should remain dependent 
on the family for most needs. 

Chilui^n should submit to 
structure. 

Children should responr and be 
sensitive to the environment. 

Young children do not have weU- 
formed feeUngs or individual needs. 

Praise is not given for a job 
well done. 

Children should not express 
anger, frustration or contempt. 

Pimishment for discipline problems 
include shaming, withdrawing 
of love. 

Questioning adults or asking why 
is not accepted. 

Parents provide authority. 
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Ideally, your school district should arrange for a pool of interpreters, either using personnel v.'^th bilin- 
gual skiUs or hiring outside interpreters. In either case, your interpreters should have qualifications 
other thw bilingual skills. In designing your pool of interpreters, you might consider the following: 



1) LanguagesandDialectsSpokeii 

As we've already pointed out, there are many Chinese dialects. Your pool then might include interpret- 
ers who are &miliar with many of the common dialects: Cantonese, Mandarin, and Toishanese, for 
example. The^osteommon'^dialectsmightvarydependingon where your school district is locate^^ In 
San Francisco, for examplei various Cantonese dialects are more commonly heard as opposed to Man- 
darin. To more accurately determine which interpreters are needed, you might informally poll your 
Chinese American parents who have limited English proficiency. 

2) AhUi^tomaintaln confidentiali^ of information 

Your interpreters should be persons who understand the need for confidentiality. Ideally, interpreters 
are personnel firom your school district who are familiar with and obligated to follow the school district's 
confidentiality procedures and policies. In using outside interpreters^ you need to pi ovide training and 
stipulations in the contract to ensure that confidentiality of information is maintained. 



3) Familiari^ withnature andpnrpose of meeting 

Your interpreters need to be briefed on topics that will be discussed. You mii^t also provide a list of 
terms that will be used, and determine how familiar the interpreter is with these words and expressions. 
For example, an inexperienced interpreter may inappropriately translate technical terms, such as 
^mentally retarded** as 'crazy." 



4) P^fesslonalism 

Since your interpreter will be 'doing the talking for you,** you want to make sure he or she will carry off ' 
the proper tone and professionalism of the meeting. Appropriate dress, manner of addressing parents, 
and sensitivity in discussing issues are also qualities you should lock for in interpreters. 



6) Undergtandingofwhat^iranglating" means 

Translating does not simply mean a literal Vord for word** translation of what is being said. Some 
words in English do not have an equivalent in Chinese. The interpreter needs to be aware of the intent 
you wish to communicate. At the same time, you need to inform the interpreter of the content that needs 
to be expressed. In setting guidelines, you should explain the danger of having interpreters ''interpret'' 
the content from their own perspective. 

If your school district does not have Chinese-speaking psychologists and educators, it should pro- 
vide adequate training and an orientation as to how interviews should be conducted. In essence, the 
components of that training should minimally cover the areas we have just talked about Ideally, the 
training should include a bilingual educator who can provide a Miy run" of an interview and who can 
assess each interpreter's capabilities in translating sensitive and confidential information in both 
English and Chinese. 
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Preparing for an Interview Ui ing an Interpreter 



Let*t suppose that you will be conducting a parent meeting in which the services of an inter- 
preter are needed. What points should you keep in mind to make sure the meeting is a success- 
ful one? 

Here are a few ways you can prepare for the interview: 



Establish aprotocol for translating. 

• Introduce yourself and the interpreter, the role you have in the interview, 
the role the interpreter has, and the role that parents have. 

• AddreM your remarks and questions directly to parents. Even though you are using 
an interpreter, you want to communicate with the parents, not the interpreter. 
When parents ask questions, look towards them and listen. Remember, much is 
communicated non-verbally. 

• limit your remarks and questions to a few sentences between translations. This 
reduces the likelihood that interpreters will paraphrase inaccurately or omit 
important information. 



Brief interpreters on the purpose of the meeting. 

• Note sensitive areas that will be discussed. 

• Ask interpreters if they are familiar with terms you will be discussing, such as Massroom 
observation," "assessment,** ''psychologist," 'liandicapping conditions," 'learning 
disabilities," and any other terms that will be used during the meeting. 

• Brief interpreters on any written documents that will be shown during the meeting, 
so they can easily explain what they are. 



Provide interpreters with a written agenda of what will he covered. 

* Include terms that will be used. 

• Include important points that will be made. 



Learn a few simple Chinese phrases. 

• Prior to the meeting, ask the interpreter to teach you a few common social phrases such as 
Tleased to meet you," ^ntil we meet again," and Thanks for coming." Your attempt to 
use the parents* language — even if your pronunciation is imperfect — will go a long way 
toward quickly establishing rapport 
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Introduction to Terms 



Before we discuss some of the key issues of assessing language skills in LEP Chinese 
American Children, let's first look at some of the terms we will be using frequently in 
this workshop. These are not formal definitions, but simply working terms. 

In this workshop, we will be discussing language in tv ways: First to refer to a specific 
language group, such as Chinese, or English* Second, we will also be talking about the 
child's lan g uage sjrstems as a means of commimication, comprehension, and functional 
language use. Wo will be discussing problems of assessing the child's language system 
when two language groups are involved. 



Limited En^ish Proficient 

In this workshop, when we refer a Chinese American child as being limited English 
proficient (LEP\ we will be referring to children whose native language is Chinese and 
who have comparatively wer developed language skills in English. Limited English 
proficiency in and of itSbu' wil^ not refer to a language disorder. 



Bilinsfual 

In a later part of this workshop we will be discussing in greater depth what we mean 
by bilinguaHsm. But as a working definition, biUngual will descriue persons who have 
skills in two languages, although the ^ 9 mrv/ not be equal for botl. ' ^Jiguages. 

Language o ^ Speech Disorders 

We will use these terms to refer to problems in the cnild's language system. Language 
or communicative disorders do not refer to the child's Umited English proficiency. 
Examples of speech and language disorders include delayed language, dyspraxia, 
stuttering, and deficits that are secondary to mental retardation, hearing loss, emo- 
tional disturbances, or other development problems. 
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Partial List of Characteristics 
of Limited English Proficiency 

Difficulties inEn^lish Comprehension 

• Does not fully understand verbal directions given in English, 

• Is not able to recognize names of objects commonly imderatood by 
children of that age. 

• Does not atte:.d well to lengthy activities conducted in English, 
e.g. listening to a story. 



Difficulties in English Expression 

• Has limited vocabulary. 

• Speaks in short phrases. 

• Uses incorrect language forms, e.g. double negatives, or lack of 
pliural forms. 

^ Is unable to respond to more complex questions, 
e.g. How should we dress on a rainy day?** 

^ Does not initiate questions or participate in group discussions. 

^ Can recognize names of objects in English but cannot always use words 
spontaneously to name these same objects. 



Difficulties inEnglish Pronunciation 

• Has many false starts and hesitations when speaking. 

• Use of EngUsh words is largely limited to largely single syllable words. 

• Has difficulties pronotmdng consonant clusters, as in the words break, 
black, crazy, task, start. 

• Pron mciation patterns include many sound substitutions, 

e.g. /s/ for /th/ as in "sing^ for "thing;** fU for /r/ as in "lice** for "rice.** 
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Characteristics of Speech and 
LanguageDisorders 



Language Module 
Objective 1/Outcome 1.2 
Handout 2, Page 2 



Language Delay or DefidteDue to Auditory ProcessingProblems 
1) What mi^t be some characteristics of this problem? 



2) Vliich of these characteristics are similar to those of limited English proficiency? 



Expressive Language Delay 

1) What mis^t be some characteristics of this problem? 



2) Which of these characteristics are similar to those of limited English proficiency? 



Articulation Problems Due to Speech-Motor Deficits 
1) What mis^t be some characteristics of this problem? 



2) Which of these characteristics are similar to those of limited English proficiency? 



LanguageDelay Due to MildMental Retardation 

1) What mii^it be some characteristics of this problem. 



2) Which of these characteristics are similar to those of limited English prc^ciency? 
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SelectinglnstrumentsforAssessmen^ 
Skills in LEP/NEP Chinese-Speaking CMldren 

Brief Case Presentation 

A 7-year old LEP Chinese-speaking chiM is referred for severe speech and lan- 
guage delay. Assume for the purposes of this activity that you have little infor- 
mation about this child, that is, no knoMrn diagnosis, no other known primary or 
secondary disability . Also assume /parents are non-EngHsh speaking. Finally, 
we will also assume you have access to an interpreter. 

Quickly x^view the list on the following page of assessment procedures available 
to you and determine areas in which you would be able to obtain adequate infor- 
mation, as well as areas that present assessment difficulties for you. If you feel 
you are not able to adequately assess a child in that area, indicate, if possible, 
whether the problem in assessment is related to translation or cultural factors, 
e.g. interpreter needea; tasks not translatable; items are culturally biased. 
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Assessment Instrument Methods 



NOTE: This is not an inclusive list of assessment instrument methods. You may also 
wish to suggest others that can be used. 



Obtainable Assessment Method 


Problem 


Pure tone threshold testing 




Aaditoiy/Speeehdiscrimination task 




Sound localization 




Impedance audiometry 




Brain stem audiometry 




Articulatioi^ ''ask imitation 




Spontaneous speech-language sample 




Articulation feature analysis 




Picture vocabulary test 




Cognitive language tasks 








Expressive language ta&ks 




Observation 




Developmental histoiy 




Med'^al/health histcry 




Family history 




Educational history 




Social history 




Oral mechiuiism evaluation 
(oral-motor movements) 
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Comparing Functional Language Skills 
in Chinese and English 

Informal Observation 



If possible, the child should be observed in both classroom and social environments. Asses- 
sors should observe for the following, where applicsble: 



In the d&ssroom: 


Chinese 


English 


• Ability to follow routine directions 

• Ability to follow instructional material 

^ Attention to, or reliance on, non*verbal cues 

• Participation in claasroom activities when requested 

• Spontaneous participation in activities (which ones?) 

• Performance in non-verbal areas, e.g. art, play 

• Inclusion in classroom activities hy peers 

• Type of language use 

• Examples of language use 






































(NOTE: ^th the assistance of an interpreter* similar observations can be made if the child 
also attends a (Chinese language school or ic in a bilingual classroom.) 


On the playground 


Chinese 


English 


• Language of playmates* language spoken with playmates 

• Types of play child engages in* e.g. group or isolated play 

• How language enables child to respond 














(NOTE: Interaction with peers can reveal much about which language the child feels most 
comfortable with— 4md how motivated the child might be to develop better English 
proficiency.) 


At home 


Chinese 


English 


• Language spoken hy parents 

• Language spoken hy the child to parents 

• Language spoken by the child to siblings and vice versa 

• Language spoken hy c>A\d on the phone 

• Language on TV or radio programs the family listens to 

• Language of other materials in the home* e.g. newspapers 


























(NOTE: While observations in the home may be quite useful* it may not always be possible 


to enter the child's home for this purpose. If this is the case* you mig^t gather information 


about these same areas through a parent interview. The phrasing of your questions w?ll be 


important and should not uninten tionally convey that English usage in the home is 


preferred.) 
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ComparingFunctional Language Skills 
in Chinese and English 

Informal Language Screening 

In contrast to more Tormal'' assessments, you don't need to use specific instruments in this type of 
screening. You do need to plan how you will gather information to make the session as constructive 
as possible— especial^ if you are using an interpreter. 

Unless you are fluent in both Chinese and Eng^sh, an interpreter needs to be involved. You shoula 
also tape-record the sessioni so that the information can be transcribed, reviewed with the 
interpreter and analyzed (Of course, permission for tape-recording must be obtained first.) 



Spontaneous language use 

Your protocol fbr eliciting information in this area mig^t be similar to that which you use with any 
child. But you will need to elicit language samples in both Chinese and English and in the same 
context. Here are some basic suggestions: 

• You might request tliat the child guide you and the interpreter through his or her 
classroom, to talk about materials, where various peers sit, ana what activities 
take place in different areas of the room. The child can alternately talk about these 
areas with you and the interpreter in both English and Chinese. 

• You mig^t select a picture book ^ ithout words and ask the child to tell a stoiy, 
encouraging Ae child to elaborate on details. On the other hand, if the child has 
learned Chinese and English in different context (Chinese with family and neighbors 
and Ens^sh at school, for example) you may want to elicit speech samples for the 
two languages in different contexts. You may want to elicit an English sample 

in the context of the classroom and a Chinese sample in the context of conversation 
about everyday matters in the home, stories and /hymes taught in the home, etc. 

By sampling spontaneous language use, you should Le able to gather information revealing charac- 
teristics of vocabulaiy use, sentience complexity, and the ease in which the child uses both languages. 



Observations for Accompanying Non-Language Clues 

Additionally, during these sessions, you will want to observe both metalinguistic and extralinguistic 
cues. Metalinguistic cues may include features that signal the child's awareness of difficulties in 
using English or Chin'^se. 

For example, self-corrections and self-evating, that is, comments such as 'Uat's not right," can cue 
the examiner as to the child's ease with the language being used. 

Extralinguistic cues, such as facial or gestural expressions, may also tell you whether the child's use 
of English presents a struggle. If you do not observe these extralinguistic charact^ .sties in the 
child's use of Chinese, you mig^t conclude that "language struggle** stems more from proficiency 
difficulties. 
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Vocabulary Sampling/ 

In comparinglanguage skills in Chinese and English, you should look for examples that characterize 
the level of vocabulary used, as well as specific vocabulary categories that have been acquired, e.g. 
nouns, verbs, locatives, and modifiers. 

In probing vocabulary skills in both languages, bear in mind that some terms may be language/ 
dialect or culture-specific. Terms for eating utensils may only be known in Chinese and for items 
more typical of those used in the home, e.g. bowls, chopsticks. On the other hand, school materials 
or equipment may have only been learned in English through school exr^nences. 

Assessors should elicit names for vocabulary items separately for Chinese an J English— and as 
naturally as possible. For example, if you ask the child to name objects in English in response to the 
question, ^'Whaf 8 this?* the sam^ question fonnatshould be used toelicitresponsesin Chinese. That 
is, you should avoid obtaining an EngUsh responses in one way, and then seeking its Chinese 
counterpart asking the child, "How do you say that in Chinese?" The latter approach may be more 
indicative of translation abilities, rather than language skills. 



Sentence Repetition 

Another method for determining functional language skills in both Chinese and English involves 
sentence repetition of both simple and increasingly complex, grammatical and syntactical struc* 
tures. 

Generally children imitate only those sentences that are equivalent to already acquired structures 
within their language qrstem. Thus, a child would not be able to imitate a sentence that is more 
complex than what she/he ordinarily produces in spontaneous speech. 

One big caution on interpreting results based on imitation tasks: some children with auditory 
processing problems may not be able to imitate longer utterances. Therefore, it is difficult to 
interpret the nature of a chilcf s expressive language deficits firom the results of repetition tasks alone. 



Parent Interview 

In interviewing both parents, care must be taken to explain the nature of the interview. For example, 
when being asked about the extent of Chinese and En^ish used in the home, parents may feel their 
sense of responsibility as parents is being questioned or judged,( i.e., the less English used in the 
home, the less responsible the parent has been in educating the child). It may be more efficacious 
to conduct the interview process a discussion, rather than a rigid series of questions and short 
answers. You may which to aak iiow both parent*^ '^nd children communicate in the home. For 
example: 



• Can the child communicate well with grandparents? 

• What Chinese stories doen the child know? 

• Do parents feel the child's Chirese language skills are where they should be 
for his or her age? 

• Does the child have Qiinese reading and writing skills? 
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CheckUstforModifyingSpcechandJianguage 
Assessment Instruments 

Types of Assessment 
Auditoir/SpeechlMscriminationTask 

GroM auditory discvimination tasks may include discrimination between noisemakers, e.g. 
pointing to the picture of a bell upon hearing a bell ring, and pointing to a picture of a telephone 
upon hearing a telephone ring. Keep in mind that some noises in our environment are culturally- 
specific Fire engines and doorbellSi for example, may be foreign to the Chinese child raised in 
a small rural village. You will need to considereach situation individually. Reviewing the child's 
background information is helpful in this regard. 

Speech discrimination task^; may include differentiation between like-sounding word pairs 
which requires discrimination of consonant phonemes or vowels, e.g. "cat/can." Finer discrimi- 
nation skills are required for perceiving differences between similar phoneme classes, as in the 
sounds /p/ and /b/ as differentiated in the words "cap/cab." 

Keep in mind that speech discrimination using word pair contrasts also require vocabulary 
comprehension skills as well, and some words may be culturally-loaded or unfamiliar. Further- 
more, translating a word pair into Chinese is not appropriate, as this will not result in a word 
pair that is appropriate for speech discrimination purposes. These tasks may be useful in 
determining Uie CSiinese child's level of speech discrimination in English, but not for overall 
evaluation of auditoiy discrimination skills. Results will not reveal hearing loss nor develop- 
mental maturity of the child's speech perception skills in general. 

You mis^t tiy to devise a similar word-pair contrast test by combining like-sounding Chinese 
pairs. However, without having these 'liomemade" instruments normed, you would be hard- 
pressed to come up with any meaningful results. 



SoundLocalization 

Sound localization tasks may include having the child turn toward sounds as they are produced. 
These include environmental sounds, speech sounds, and finer auditory cues testing a range of 
auditoiy frequencies. Task explanations should be explained in the child's language with 
appropriate demonstration and reinforcement 



Impedance Audiometxy and Brainstem Audiomet^ 

Testing requiring physiologic and neurological responses will probably not involve difficulties 
wiih a non-English-speaking child. Examiners, however, may want to consider parental 
attitudes toward testing that may reveal a hearing loss. Hearing aids in mainland China, for 
example, are rarely used, whereas acupuncture followed with lip-reading training are the 
preferred courses of treatment. 
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Articulation Tasks by Imitation 

Imitation tasks generally probe skills already developed within the diild's language or speech 
qrstenu Imitation may give the assessor some information about sounds within the English 
language ^stem which the child has acquired as a second language. Imitation of English words 
may also provide infbm\ation about sound errors based on the child's Chinese speech sound 
^stem. Imitation tasks in English, on the otherhand may not be an accurate means of 
pinpointing actual articulatoiy or speech disorders. For this purpose, the examiner needs to 
gather information about the child's dominant language system-Chinose-in discerning the 
nature of production errors. 



Spontaneous Speech and Language Sample 

As with all children, spontaneous speech samplingmay be more informative than imitation tasks 
or responses elicited throv^ question-and-answer situations. Assessors can elicit spontaneous 
speech and language samples through social conversation, observation of natural peer and 
family interactions, or by asking the diild to retell a stoiy or event. 

Spontaneous speech sampling may indicate the child's masteiy of English sounds, but without 
additional information about the child's use of Chinese in natural discourse, data may not be 
sufficient for evaluating potential speech and'or language disorders. Some disorders may be 
apparent cross-linguistically, inclu^g stuttering, hypemasality, or severe oral-motor deficits 
which result in distorted speech patterns. 



Cognitive Language l^sks 

P^cholinguistic tasks may probe cognitive language domains of children and are useful in 
looking at strengths and weaknesses in related parameters. Assessors must be cautious in using 
items which assume a level of English and American cultural knowledge. For example, items 
which ask children to repeat words may require a certain familiarity with words on a semantic, 
syntactic, and phonologic level. 

Tasks which require children to look for semantic absurdities also require prior knowledge of 
items, and these items may be culturally-loaded. Consequently, test items may not be as 
valuable for probing intrinsic cognitive language skills of organization, perception, and associa- 
tion. 

Ideally, a team of assessors, including someone familiar with both the Chinese and En^ish 
languages and cultures, will participate in tlie evaluation. If interpreter services are required, 
the interpreter should rlso be experienced in the parameters and approaches of assessment. An 
unskilled interpreter may not be sophisticated in testing parameters, and may interpret items 
which bias the assessment As with English opposites, an alternate way to express the opposite 
of*pretty is "not pretty," and acceptingthis response may defeat the purpose of task which seeks 
to differentiate more subtle semantic elements contained in lexical items. 
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Receptive Language Tasks 

Assessment of receptive language areas often requires both verba) and non-verbal responses to 
verbally ad wlnistered test items. Assessment may probe vocabulary acquisition, and language 
organization, or conceptual skills (e.g. opposites, categories, numerical concepts, spatial direc- 
tions). Obviously, a test administered in En^sh to an LEP child will provide limited 
information. 

Ti unslated assessments may also contain limitatioi.s, which depend on the assessment approach 
used. For example, some assessments may select pictorial representations of common objects 
associated with words, and these pictures iray be culturally-loaded. As an example, we may ask 
a child to differentiate opposite concepts such as Tast/slow^ and these may be pictorially 
represented by a rabbit and a turtle, both of which are animals frequently found in American 
foUdore. We need to ensure that these animals are also a part of the Ch *nese LEP child's 
experiences in using them for oppr ^ites recognition. An examiner or interpreter who is familiar 
with Chinese cultural experiences may be helpful in this regard. 

Other receptive language 'Ved flags* include assessment approaches which use a particular 
syntactic form that crnnot be used naturally in the child's primary language. For example, we 
may use a form such as "Show me do^how me dogs * in which the plural distinctions are carried 
Within the phonologic form of plural -s attached to the noun. Chinese does not contain plural 
morphemes as such. As assessors, then we need to be aware of the 'Iwttomline,* so to speak, in 
what we are testing. Chinese children also develop plural concepts, but these are acquired 
through learning other semantic and syntactic markers that may not be readily translatable. 

As one alternate approach, assessors ^nay first review items which the Chinese LEP child fails, 
evaluate those assessment items individually for bias or appropriateness, and then discuss ways 
in which these areas mifi^t be more accurately assessed (e.g. through translation equiv<dents, 
or through altering the assessment procerdres). Item 3 may be found unacceptable for the 
following: 

• Form of elicitation 

• Pictorial or object representation 

• Level of cultural experience required 

• Form of response required 

In altering acciessment items, we concurrently alter the assessment process. Nonetheless, 
alterations may reveal informative aspects of the child's language functioning. Alterations 
require our questioning the following: 

• Is theitemof equivalentcomplezityinitstTanslatedfDnn? 

• If other representations are usedt are th^ o/equivalent complexity? 

• Istfaelbrmofresponsethatiareqairedofequivalentcomplexity? 

We need to avoid translated assessments that both increase or decrease level of difficulty, since 
our assessment purpose is not to simply have the child pass each item. For example, we may have 
an American English assessment item which requires the child to sort ofcgects according to 
categories. We may have a miscellaneous group of objects or pictures which can be sorted into 
"^tems used for eatbig,* "^tems which are eaten,* "^tems which transport," etc. If we a4just some 
of these items, for example, eliminating kitchen utensils that may not be familiar to a Chinese 
child, we need to replace those items with an equal number of items which will require a similar 
level of language organization. 
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Ebq^ressive language tasks 

Not aD receptive language require verbal response, expressive language tasks require a level of 
veibal understanding and veibal responses. If the former is lacking, the latter will also be 
affected Eiqpressive language tasks may be useful in second language proficiency testing; but, 
by themselves, will not reveal linguistic disorders. To evaluate for linguistic deficits, we need to 
look at each item on the assessment an d evaluate what the item is attempting to probe, e.g. mean 
length of utterance; acquisition of syntactic structures (such as question formation and nega- 
tion); or use of morphemes (plurals, use of specific semantic forms such as reflexives). We then 
need to find alternate wayn to probe similar areas in the child's primary language. Familiarity 
with Chinese language characteristics is crucial, since translations may not be equivalent in 
complexity. The non-Chinese-speaking assessor will need the assistance of an interpreter with 
some knowl«idg'<d of testing parameters. 

In assessing for possible linguistic deficits then, both languages need to be evaluated. With a 
younger child, it would also be helpfiil to look at the child's perfbrmance longitudinally. For 
example, we may find that the child's mean length utterance does not change over a yearns time, 
at a stage when MLU increases perceptibly. This may signal difficulties in language develop- 
ment We may find that the child does not express negation correctly in Chinese. If we are using 
a Chinese interpreter, we need to adr the interpreter about his/her perceptions of the child's 
productions. We idg^t then compare the child's p erceived productiCiS with ^he ^correct" forms 
provided the interpreter. 

Our questions and instructions to the interpreter must also be caref^illy directed. For exc-jiple, 
in colloquial English "Who did you give the book to?" is perfectly acceptable and certainly not 
linguistically deviant The En^ish standardized form "To whom did you give the book?" may 
be infirequently used in conversation, even among adults. Sentences may also be translated with 
a variety of meaningequivalents. Consider the question "^^eie did ttie doggo?" Wecanuseany 
number of ways to express the same question, e.g. "Which direction did the dog take?" "In which 
direction did the doggo?""Wherehas the doggone?" etc. Thus, in our use of interpreters, we need 
to be cautious about assuming that translations will be equivalent. We may want to ask the 
interpreter whether there are other ways to express the same thing and whether one form is more 
difficult than another. 

Observation 

Both informal and structured observation can reveal much about natural language functioning 
— language in context Children, fbr example, who have language difficulties often exhibit 
characteristics (e.g. gesturing, frustration, innovative communication strategies) which give 
assessors important clues as to the presence of a comirunicative disorder. We may want to 
observe how well the child communicates with English-speaking and Chinese-speaking peers 
and adults. Our observations can also include comparative studies. For example, you may have 
two Chinese-speaking children of similar ages. While all children show individual differei *es 
in performance, you may gain insig^.ts about a particular child's communicative functioning in 
natural situations. The language disordered child, for example, may show limited ability to 
auditorily attend for long periods of time. 

Developmental history 

This provides us w^th information about the child's overall development in different areas from 
birth. Most of this information may be obtained through a combination of parent interview end 
school reports or evaluations which may have been performed. 
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If parents are Chinese-speaking, we may need to provide interpreter services. Since cultural 
considerations enter into the interviewing process, assessors would do well to become familiar 
with techniqpies that ensure parents understand the nature of the interview and the questions 
being asked (refer to module on interviewing techniques.) 

Medical/Health history 

Me<Ucal and health histories form an important part of the total pictore of the child. Although 
medical histories tend to bemore extensive with children with known disabilities, such as Down's 
S]mdrome, information regarding prenatal and neonatal history is important to obtain for all 
children. Language disabilities affect a higher percentage of children, for example, who 
presented difficulties such as low birth wei^t and hypocalcemia at birth. It may be diffic . 't for 
assessors to obtain medical histories performed in other countries. In these cases, parent 
interview may be required. In fact, parents may refer to early developmental difficulties as 
health-related problems. Assessors may want to discuss whether these health-related problems 
made it difficult for the child to walk and talk. 

Family History 

Family history, usually obtained through medical records and parent interview, mav provide 
assessors information concerning related congenital problems in other family members. Cul- 
tural considerations certainly enter into such discussions. Parents, and particularly, older 
generation Chinese family members, may be sensitive to revealing details that may not reflect 
well on the family lineage. Assessors, then, maywant to avoid the use of specific disabilities, such 
as mental retardation, initially and discuss health-related problems preseat in other family 
members. Questions which ask to compare sibling development may be usefiil, although some 
parents may see significant differences among siblings as normal. 

Educational History 

Children from other countries may have been exposed to different educational systems, 
approaches and achievement objectives. For example, children may begin school at age seven 
and may continue through grade nine. Assessors may also see children from more rural 
communities who have not attended school. If the child is more severely disabled, it may well 
be that the child has not been involved in a program; some countries do not offer publicity-funded 
special services or programs. 

If the child has been enrolled in an educational program, assessors will want to gather 
information about the program itself. This may give you as the assessor an understanding of 
parent values toward the child's educational d^culties or disability. For people in mainland 
China, hearing impaired children tend to be mainstreamed in the regular classroom and are 
given additional instruction in lip-reading and articulatory phonetics. Children with profound 
hearing losses may have attended special programs with an emphasis on the ''oral tradition 
that is, one which requires the child to learn to lip-read and speak, as opposed to using sign 
language. Assessors of hearing impaired children should keep in mind that sign language in 
other countries differs significantly from American Sign Language; and thus, ASL would be 
equivalent tc a foreign I guage. 
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Determining Roles of the Assessment Team 



Handout Instructions: For the purposes of this exercise, we will assume that the 
following list of people are involved in the assessment process of a LEP Chinese- 
speaking child. Attached is an alphabetically coded Ust of ''Assessment Tasks.*" 
Using the codes, assign tasks to each member of the team. Keep in mind that 
more than one member of the team may need to be involved in a task, especially 
if translation services are required. 



AssessmentTeamMembers 


Assessment Tasks 


School Administrator 




Parent: 




School Psychologist: 




School Nurse: 




School Speech Therapist: 




Resource Specialist: 




Classroom Tepcher 




Teacher's Aid . 




Interpreter/Translator: 




Outside Consultants: 
-Physician 
-Audiologist 

-Occupational Therapist 
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Assessment Tasks 

Below is & partial list of assessment tasks. Use the alphabetical code and assign 
these ta'^ks to members of the assessmo'^t team. More than one person can be 
assigned to a task. 

a. Serves as central information gathering point 

b. Informs parents of need and purpose for interview 

c. Secure parent release to secure medical information 



d. Observes child in the home 



e. Observes child in the Jassroom 



f Provides initial screening 



g. i reports academic problem areas 



h. Details progress in classroom program 



i. Initiates referral for ftirther a&seosment 



j. Conducts aissessment or tests in perceived problem area(s) 



k. Meets wi^h parentB for interview 



L Ar. anges for interpreter/translator 



m. Briefs interpreter/translator on interviev/ and assessment needs 



n. Sends pertinent information to outside consultants 



0. Provides overall summary and irterpretation of assessment and 
observation data 



p. Meets with pai^x^^^ to discuss placement recommendations 



q. Makes placement decision 



r. Infcrms parents of their child's educational rights 
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ChecklistFor Selecting AndTraining 
Interpreters/Translators 



SkiUArea 


Comjv^encies 


Languages Spoken 


1. Speaks child's dialect fluently. 

2. Kiows regional differences in dialects, e.g. vocabulaiy 
differences between Mandarin spoken in Taiwan and t 
he I 3ople's Republic of China. 

Fluent in English. 


Translation Skills 


1. Understands the difference 
between word-for-word translation 
and context translation. 

2. Knows when English words do not have suitable 
Chinese equivalents. 

3. Can translate accurately without omitting, adding, 
or changing intent of message through personal 
interpretation. 


Assessment Skills 


1. Has been trained in assessment procedures. 

2. Knows how to provide instructions without additional 
verbal and non-verbal cues 

3. Knows how to record responses without cueing child 
as to correctness of response. 

4. Knows when to ask assessor for further information. 

5. I&iows how to coiivey child's verbal responses to 
assessor, e.g. child used immature verbal response. 

6. Knows ho\ * . present tasks. 

7. Knows how to cue child with selected prompts or 
demonstTP.tion when needed 

8. Trained tc >bserve more subtle aspects in child's 
response that can be valuable in interpreting results. 

9. Knows ivhich test items do not have Chinese 
equivalent -*^thei -alturally or linguistically. 

10. Can i..aintain confidentiality. 
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ChecklistforReviewingandModifying 
Assessmentlnstruments 

Review Assessment Procedures 

1) Detennine whether test administration requires translated verbal instructicns. 

2) If administration includes time limits, translation may require that you modify time limits. 

3) If administration requires a combination of toth verbal ipstructions and demonstrationi 
determine whether it is feasible for the interpreter to do both. Tliis will lequire training the 
interpreter to provide the appropriate number of cues. 

4) If test items require verbal responses from the child, you should arrange to tape record the 
session. This will enable you to review the child's responses with the interpreter and assess 
i9)propriatene8S and complexi^ ofthe child's responses. 

6) Provide a written form of the instructions to the interpreter, so she is prepared for the 
assessment Go over general instructions, as well as individual items, to make sure the 
interpreter does not have questions regarding translation of terms. 

Review Items and Materials Used for Culniral Bias 

1) Review information on the child's background, including countiy of origin, socioeconomic 
level, and educational experiences. 

2) Review items and materials used in the instrument(s) you will be using and mark items that 
may potential^ be outside of the cultural experiences of the child, or which may be 
represented differently in the child's culture. 

3) Carefully review adaptive bc^havior items for appropriateness. If you are interviewing 
parents on self-help eating and dressing skills, be sure to inquire about routines that may 
be more customary and within the expectations of that culture. 

4) Items you should carefully review include those that require verbal or visual recognition ^f: 

* Household objects, such as furniture and kitchen utensils 

* Vehicle types, such as ambulance and police car 

* Spoits equipment or actions, such as football r ^nes, archery, skiing, or tobogganing 

« Outdoor fixtures and building type, sudi as traffic signs, ''skyscrapers," "ranches," 
and1i>ungalowb* 

^ Values represented by pictures, for example, 'freedom," 'lionesty," "respect," or 
"creativity* 

^ Professions, such as doctor, judge, and firefighter 

^ Clothing, such as tuxedo, slippers vs. loafers, raincoats, galoshes, anC suspenders 

* Historically related items, e.g. Pilgrim, Thanksgl% fng, and pioneer 
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You need not necessarily omit items such as the above. However^ you should mark potentially 
biased items» carefully review how the child performed in those areas and then report these 
considerations accordingly in your interpretation of results. 

Review ItemsThatMayNotbeSuitablefor x^anslation 

1) Some items may not be suitable for trunslation because there is no Chinese equivalent for 
the English word. 

2) In certain cases, the Chinese translation changes the level of complexity of the item. 

3) Review and maik tho'^e items that may not be suitable for tra*islation or which require 
careful review by an interpreter. You should review these items with a bilingual interpreter 
and be especially cautious if the interpreter indicates two or more Chinese words are needed 
to come ap with an equivalent meaning. For example, descriptors o^ <t4]ectives represented 
by pictures, (such as degrees of emotion such as happy/elated,) mffiv be described by the 
interpreter as "happy/very happy^ in Chinese. 

4) Some language tasks probe comprehension of more grammatically complex phrases. Trans 
lation to Chinese may not yield the same level of complexity, as grammaticid structure of the 
Chinese language is veiy different 



Determine if the Overall Test Will meld Adequate Data 

Having marked items which may need to be omitted or alte^-ed, consider whether these modifica- 
tions will affect the usefulness of the entire instrumc^^t. If your inscrument contains only a small 
number of items being probed, and many of those items jre potentially inappropriate for the LEP 
child, you should consider using another instrument 



Determine if Two or More Instmments are Needed 

If you feel the instrument you have selected will still leave "gaps" m data collection, consider the 
use of two or more mrtruments probing the same area. You may want to include non-verbal 
t(H>ls, such aft tlie Draw-A-Person Test, but not to the exclusion of instruments that more fully 
assess all areas of functioning and modalitici. Do not assume that instruments cr subtests 
probing only non-verbal areas are sufficient 



Determine ^Qualified" Normative Data 

If you have modified the instrument, you will need to modify how you report results and scores. 
While you may not be able to report conclusive IQ scores or mental ages, provided you have 
ollected sufficient information, you should be able to report some approximation of age level 
functioning along with a report oi test modifications that qualify those findings. 

For example, if the child missed many of the items which you had previously marked as poten- 
tially biased, omit those items fVom the total number of items and prorate the child's score based 
on this new total. Compare the difference between the original score in which all items are 
included and your modified score. Your summary should discuss other data gleaned from 
teacher and parent reports and observation that substantiate your findings. 
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Assessment Instrument Worksheet 



Name Of Instrument: 
IVpe/Purpose: 



In the space below, indicate those items that you would maik as requiring mollification of the 
following reasons as coded: 



FB ■ poteniially biased 
RT ■ requires translation 



NT ■ not suitable for translation 

SC ■ siibstitute with parallel competency from child's culture 



Area Assessed/Item 



Modifications Needed 



Total Number Of Items In This Instrument: 

Number Of Items That Are Coded PB: 

Number Of Items That Are Coded KT: 

Number Of Items That Are Coded NT: 

Number Of Items That Are Coded SC: 



Based on your findings: 

1. Do you feel this instrument will serve its intended purpose? 



2. Do you feel this instrument will provide adequate information for: 

a. Initial Screening: yes qo not applicable 

b. IQ or Mental A yes n o not applicable 

c. Placement recommendation: 

yes no ^not applicable 

d. lEP recommendations: yes no not applicable 

e. Other 
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Factors That Can Lead 
to Alternative Interpretations 

After you have observed the child and documented the context of those observed behaviors, you will 
need to Ic j'^ at those tactors that may explain why those behaviors are present. Some of those factors 
may indicate that more investigation is needed to fully understand the child's behavior, particularly 
if problems are evident Understanding the source of those behaviors can provide you with the rig^t 
interpretation, and also the right recommendations. 

Your interpretation of observed behavior should consider these four factors: 

• Acculturation Difficulties 

• Handicapping Conditions 

• Health or Medical Problem 

• Social-Emotional Factors 

In discussing these factors in more detail, lef s take a hypothetical example of an observed behavior. 
Wo will assume that you have observed a child who appears to have "poor visual and verbal attending 
skills." Among your many observations, you noted iiie following: 

When the teacher was providing instructions on a scissors and paper fine-motor activity, you 
observed the child attempting to manipulate the scissors, rather tiian listening to the verbal 
instructions and demonstration. On another occasion, when all the children were taking turns 
identifying shapes on a board, the LEP child was observed to be watching peers rather than the 
activity. The teacher was observed t a call the child's name several times before the child sponded. 

Le^s now consider how these examples of observed behavior may have alternative interpretations, 
depending on what you find to be related factors. 



AoculturatioiiDifficalties 

If the child has recently immigrated and has been in the classroom for a short period of time, she 
may be a4justing to the new environment 

* The child may not be familiar with some of the materials you present In our example, 
this child may be unfamiliar with the type of scissors presented to him. The novelty of 
new experiences may causedistraction firom other areas, such as the teacher^s 
verbal instructions. 

or 

* The child may not be proficient in English, and therefore does not attec^d to verbal 
instructions that now sound meaningless to him. If the child does not understand 
directions or what is expected of him, he may watch peers to gain clues. 

or 

* Some recent immigrant children are given new names in lieu of their Chinese ones. 

1 he child may not readily recognize his new American name nor a teacher^s different 
pronunciation of his CSiinese name. 
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Of course, to determine whether these cultural factors apply, you will need to do further investiga- 
tion. This may include parent interviews concerning the child's prior educational experiences. It 
may necessitate observation over a period of time to see how the diild is a4justing to the classroom. 
Finally, you may also wish to observe the child performing similar activities presented v^th Chinese 
instmctions. 

If cultural factors are definitely part of this child's behavioral profile, your recommendations to help 
this child overcome poor attending skills will include ways to help the child a(^ust more quickly to 
the classroom. 



HandicappingCocditioiis 

If the child has a handicapping condition, such as auditory and/ or visual perceptual deficits, her poor 
attending skills may ind ^d be a reflection of this problem. 

• The child may be pei ^eptually "'overwhelmed'* when presented with hoth materials and verbal 
instmctions. In this example, the ''hild prefers to focus on the olgect, w^ich she can both see 
and nanipulate. 

or 

• The child may have difficulties recognizing visual shapes due to visual perceptual deficits. The 
level of this task may be too difficult with the result that sh e tunes out and focuses on something 
more interestL^^g — in this case, peers. 

or 

• Ihe child may not readily respond to two competing stimuli because of a figure-ground auditory 
processing problem. The child may be listening and watching peers answering the teacher^s 
questions, yet not readily process Uiat her name is being called when her attention is focused 
elsewhere. 

• If learning deficits or handicapping conditions are the source of the child's poor attending 
skills, your recommendations should subsequently determine ways that may best help 
remediate these problems. However, in order to determine whether handicapping conditions 
are the cause of tiie problem, further investigation must be undertaken through assessment 
of these problem areas, parent interview, or additional observations. 



Health or Medical Problems 

If health or medical problems (such as hearing loss or visual impairment) are factors, this wo\iId 
certainly explain poor attending skills. Children from lower socioeconomic backgrounds may not 
have had routine hearing and vision screening. Chronic ear infections may also be a source of 
temporary hearing loss. 

Hearing a^id vision screenings shouldbe routine with any child suspected ofhaving auditory or visual 
atten ingddfidts. Ifsuch problems turn out to be the case, your recommendations will also need to 
include ways for the teacher, therapist, and possibly, peers to help the child develop newly found 
auditoiy or visud skills. 
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Sodal-EmotioiialFactora 

If the child is undergoing social-emotional problems, sb may indeed exhibit poor attending skills. 
Children who are depressed, for example, may appear listless, unmotivated, and thus, inattentive. 
It is important to remember that some recent immigrant children may have undergone extremely 
difiBcult situations, drastic changes, and perhaps economic hardships. The child may come from a 
family that is struggling to survive. She may br? expected to help out after school, so that 
opportunities to develop friendships are limited. If the child is doing poorly in school, she may be 
suffering from low self-esteem and perhaps &mily pressures to do better. The reasons for social- 
emotional problems are many, and such problems hi /e been found in Chinese American children 
with greater fre<iuency than in their Caucasian counterparts. 

Determining whether sodal-emotional problems are factors require? sensitivity on your part in 
interviewing parents, observing the child in the classroom, and assessing the child in those areas. 
If these factors turn out to be the caae, your recommendations should include a plan to counsel both 
the child and parents, and to find ways in which teachers and peers can help the child feel more 
confident or confortable within the classroom. 
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Workshop Activity 1 



Example of Observed Behavior 

Ms. Smith passes out crayons and sheets of paper with various geometric shapes. In 7.nglish, she 
instracts the class to color all circles red and all squares blue. As the class begins the assignment, 
you notice that Chang, an LEP Chinese*speaking child, is watching classmates before beginning his 
work. You later notice him copying what the classmate seated next to him is doing. 



Vfk^t M'tght Be Facton In Chang's Observed Behavioi? 
Acculturation Factors: 

Example: If Chang does not understand English verbal instructions and is reluctant to ask 
questions, he may rely on watching peers u) determine what's expected of him. Chang also may not 
be aware that this is an independent activity. 

Handicapping Conditions; 

Chang has visual-perceptua) prjblems, the combination of having .a use both shape and color 
discrimination skills may be toe complex a task for him. He maybe watching peers and copying work 
to gain additional clues - or perhaps because this is the only way he can complete this assignment 
without additional help. 

Health or Medical. Problem: 

If Chang has a hearing loss, he may not have heard the verbal insU-uctions. He may be attempting 
to get non-auditory clues to the activity by wati^hing peers. 

Social-Emotional Problems: 

IfChai g has a "fear of failure,*" ay not feel confident of his ability to perform the task correctly. 
He may be watching a peer who generally does good work, in hopes that he can gain additional clues 
to do a better job. 



What Activities Would You Propose to Help the Ciiild 

If this behavior is related to Acculturation Factors, I would suggest the following: 

• Meet with Chang individually, with an interpreter, if necessary, to find ways 
to make it easier for him to ask questions when he is confused. 

• Structure classroom activities so that verbal instructions can be easily accompanied 
by demonstration by aides. 

• Encourage the use of more appropriate peer modeling, perhaps one in which 
a peer seated next to Chang verbalize what he is doing. 

• Give praise to other peers that ask questions, so that Chang is not reluctant to do so, too. 
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If this behavior is related to Handicapping Conditions, I would suggest the following: 

* Structure classroom activities so that an aide can work with Chang and provide 
additional rlues for approaching this task, e.g. going throu^^ and first coloring all 
the circles red, then coloring the squares blue. 

• Divide the class into smaller groups. In Chang's group, have all the children 
•draw* the circular shape with their finger, before proceeding with coloring them in. 
Do the same with squares, (c) Encourage more appropriate peer modeling by 
dividing the class into groups of two. Each group completes the task together. 



If this behavior is related to Health or Medical Problems, I would suggest the following: 

• Obtain an audiological evaluation, treatment and therai^, if indicated. 

• Obtain a vision screening so that Chang can he prescribed corrective lenses, if indicated. 

• Have Chang's health checked, and determine if sleeping or eating habits have 
changed recently. 

• Work with both parents and Chang's pediatrician, if health problems are suspe zted. 



If this behavior is related to Social-Emotional Problems, I would suggest the following: 

* Meet with Chang's parents and discuss related problems in the home and ways 
to help Chang resolve them. 

* Meet with Chang individually to discuss eicpectations, e.g. provide encouragement 
to ask questions and get additional help. 

* Offer praise for many aspects of classroom participation, e.g. asking questions, 
being attentive, being cooperative, finishing work neatly. 
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Workshop Activity 2 

Example of Observed Behavior 

Mr. Smith tells his class that thqr will spend the next half hour doing independf - 1 study. All the 
children, except Chang, an LEP Chinese-speaking child, take out books or papers i i begin work- 
ing. Chang only begins work when Mr. Smith suggests that he read a book. 

What Might Be Factors In Chang's Observed Behavior? 

1. Accultiu^ation Factors: 



2. Handicapping Conditions: 



3. Health Or Medical Problems: 



4. Social-Emotional Problem: 



What Activities Would You Propose to Help ±e Child? 

1. If this behavior is related to Acculturation Factors, I would suggest the following: 



2. If this behavior is related to Handicapping Conditions, I would suggest the following: 



3. If this behavior is related to Health Or Medical Problems, I would suggest the following: 



4. If this behavior is related to Social-Emotional Problems, I would suggest the following: 



O 
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Workshop Activity 3 



Example of Observed Behavior 

Chang was observed on several occasions to do slow, deliberate work when writing in the classroom. 
He seldom completes writi'^^ activities within the assigned period. On one occasion, the class ,,as 
asked to print their first and last names five times. Chang made four attempts to write his name, 
crossed out his attempts with a big ''x'* when he made a mistake and then started over again. After 
frequently referring to the lettering examples on the bulletin board, Chang finally wrote his name 
once within the time allotted for this activity. 



WhatBfii^t Be Factors In Chang's ObservedBehavior? 

1. Acculturation Factors: 



2. Handicapping Conditions: 



3. Health or Medical Problems: 



4. Social-Emoticnal Problem: 



WhatActivitiesWouldYouProposeToHelpThe Child? 

1. If this behavior is related to Acculturation Factors, I would suggest tliO following: 



2. If this behavior is related to Handicapoing Conditions, I would suggest the following: 



3. If this behavior is related to Health or Medical Problems, I would suggest the following: 



4. If this behavior is related to Social-Emotional Problems, I would suggest the following: 
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Workshop Activity 4 

Example of Observed Behavior 

In her bilingual classroonii Ms. Wongnoted that Chang, a new Chinese- speaking student in her 6th 
grade classroom, failed to turn in completed homework assignments five times in a row. Ms. Wong 
spoke to Chang about the problem and noted that he seemed "ashamed." Ms. Wong reports that 
Cliang is generally cooperative aiid completes assignmen.3 given in the classroom. 

What Mii^t Be Factors In Chang's Obd^ervedBehavior? 

1. Acculturation Factors: 



2. Handicapping Conditions: 



3. Health or Medical Problems: 



4. Sodal-Emotional Problem: 



What >Hivities Would You Propose ToHelp The Child? 

1. If this behavior is related to Acculturation Factors, I would suggest the following: 



2. If this behavior is related to Handicapping Conditions, I would suggest the following: 



3. If this behavior is related to Health Or Medical Problems, I would suggest the following: 



4. If this behavior is related to Social-Emotional Problems, I would suggest the following: 



O 
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Workshop Activity 5 



Example of Observed Behavior 

Chang appears to be able to follow written instructions more easily than verbal instructions. The 
examiner noted that when the ti:acher gave simple verbal instruc Jons to put their books away and 
take out pencils and paper, Chat:^ did not readily respond until he noted what other students were 
doing. Later, howevf^r, Chang was <^le to follow relatively more complex instructions written on the 
board without lookmg t peers for clues. 



What Mi^t Be Factors In Chang's ObservedBehavior? 

1. Acculturation Factors: . 



2. Handicapping Conditions: 



3. Health or Medical Problems: 



4. Social-Emotional Problem: 



What Activities Would You Propose To Help The Child? 

1. If this behavior is related to Acculturation Factors, I would suggest the following: 



2. If this behavior is related to Handicapping Conditions, I would suggest the following: 



3. If this behavior is related to Health or Medical Problems, I would suggest the following: 



4. If this behavior is related to Social-Emotional Problems, I would suggest the following: 
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Workshop Activity 6 



Example Of Observed Behavior 

Chang appears to have difficulties with tasks involving abstract concepts. During a classification 
activity, Chang was asked, How are a dog and cat similar?* Chang was luiable to respond, until the 
teacher repeated the question while pointing to pictures. Chang then responded, "They both have 
four legs.** Similarly, during another activity teachingfonctions to objects, the teacher asked, "What 
do we do with a forkr Chang responded, ^'Wash it" 

WhatMil^t Be Facton In Ghang^sObserved Behavior? 

1. Acculturation Factors: 



2. Handicapping Conditions: 



3. Health or Medical Problems: 



4-. Social-Emotional Problem: 



WhatActivitiesWouldYouFroposeToHelp The Child? 

1. If this behavior is related to Acculturation Factors, I would suggest the following:: 



2. If this behavior is related to Handicapping Conditions, I would suggest the following: 



3. If this behavior is related to Health or Medical Problems, I would suggest the following: 



4. If this behavior is related to Social-Emotional Problems, a would suggest the following: 
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Workshop Activity 7 



Example of Observed Behavior 

Chang does not always assert himself with third grade classmates. On one occasion, the examiner 
noted that a peer pushed Chang out of the lunch line and Chang did not object but retreated to the 
end of the line, ifis teachers report that Chang allows peers to take his personal belongings, such 
as pencils and lunch money— without protest On another occasion, a group of older boys surrounded 
Chang and lauded at his choice of clothes. Chang did not respond verbally and he did not attempt 
to move away from the groui: until a teacher intervened. 



Whatl^l^tBe Factors In Chang's OhMTvedBehav^ '>r? 
1. Acculturation Fcd;ors: 



2. Handicapping Conditions: 



3. Health or Medical Problems: 



4. Sodal-Emotional Problem: 



WhatActivitiesWouldYouPlnoposeToHelp The Child? 

1. If this behavior is related to Acculturation Factors, I would suggest the following: 



2. If this behavior is related to Handicapping Conditions, I would suggest the following: 



3. If this behavior is related to Health or Medical Problems, I would suggest the following: 



4. If this behavior is related to Sodal-Emotional Problems, I would suggest the following: 
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Workshop Activity 8 



Example of Observed Behavior 

The school nurse noted that five year old Chang seems to have a poor appetite. At lunchtime, he often 
picks at his food and refuses to drink his milk. Sometimes, he eats only a bite or two of his meal, 
usually because his teacher says he must before he can leave the lunch table. In spite of his poor 
eating habits, Chang does not appear unusually thin or malnourished. 



What IMU^tBe Factors In Chang's ObservedBehavior? 

1. Au^ulturation Factors: 



2. Handicapping Conditions: 



3. Health or Medical Problems: 



4. Social-Emotional Problem: 



What Activities Would You Propose ToHelp The Child? 

1. If this behavior is i elated to Acculturation Factors, I would suggest the following: 



2. If this behavior is related to Handicapping Conditions, I would suggest the following: 



3. If this behavior is related to Health or Medical Problems, would suggest the following: 



4. If this behavior is related to Sodal-Emotional Problems, I would suggest the following: 
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Workshop Activity 9 



Example of Observed Behavior 

Seven year old Chang often arrives at school tired, sleepy, irritable, and lethargic. His bilingual 
teacher reports that Chang fell asleep thr times, twice during a mo/ning story time, another time 
on the lawn area at lunch recess. His teac^.er reports th at his attention ST^an during group activities 
seems to fluctuate from day to day. 



What Mii^t Be Factors In Chang's Observed Behavior? 
1. Acculturation Factors: 



2. Handicapping Conditions: 



3. Health or Medical Problems: 



4. Social-Emotional Problems: 



IVhatActivitieaWouldYott Propose ToHelpIlieChild? 

1. If this behavior is related to Acculturation Factors, I would suggest the following: 

2. If this behavior is related to Handicapping Conditions, I would suggest the following: 

3. If this behavior is related to Health Or Medical Problems, I would suggest the following: 

4. If this behavior is related to Social-Emotional Problems, I would suggest the following: 



O 
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Case Study 1: Rasrmond 



Child's name: Raymond Chan (Note: this is not the child's real name.) 
Birthday: 2-28-77 

Chronological Age: 6 years 3 months 
Reason for Referral 

Raymond's teadier, Mrs. Betty Smith, initiated the referral for an assessment Raymond, age 6 years 
3 m<mth8, is completing his first year of school in the regular Kindergarten classroom. Mrs. Sxrith 
isconcemedthatRi^ondisnotprogressingwellin the regular classroom. An assessment ism eded 
at this time to determine appropriateplacementand services fbrRaymondfor the comiigschM^ 

Health Factors 

Vision and hearing were evaluated 8*82 and were fbund to be normal. Raymond is described as a 
healthy child who was full term at birtfa and who has had no reported mi^or illnesses. Medical in- 
formation was obtained throu|^ Raymond's parents. It was explained that all written medical 
reports are not in this country. Innoculations are current 

Interpreter/Translator Infrnuation 

Mrs. Helen Woo, Bilingual Chinese Consultant fbr American School District, served as interpreter 
diiring the parent interview, one-to-one child interviews and during administration of educational 
and developmental tests. Translation was for English-Cantonese. 

Family Badcground 

Raymond is the youngest oi three children and the only boy bom to Cantonese-speaking Chinese 
American parents now living in a low economic area in Chinatown, San Francisco. Mr. Chan's 70 
year old mother also lives with the &mily and cares for Raymond in the afternoon until the parents 
return home from work. The Chan's arrived in the Unitec* States approximately 1 8 months ago from 
Hong Kong, and Raymond was enrolled in Kindergarten at the start of the nex . school year. Mr. Chan 
is a stock clerii in a grocery store and Mrs. Chan works part-time as a seamstress in Chinatown. Both 
parentspeak, read and understand some English, alUiouc^ the entire interview was conducted in 
Cantonese. 

Raymond's two sisters are 8 and 10 years of age. Both are enrolled in public schools and attend a 
church-sponsored Chinese Language School four nights a week. The Chans stated that next year 
Raymond will also attend Chinese School, in addition to public school. Parents report Cantonese is 
spoken in the home, although the two girls sometimes converse with each other in English.The Chans 
did not express any concerns about Raymond's development They reoorted that developmental 
milestones seemed normal. Mrs. Chan reported that Raymond walked at 1 4 months and began using 
single words to name objects at 16 months. They reported - and the examiner observed - that 
Raymond was quite active and verbal at home. He alternated between watching a "Sesame Street" 
program and manipulating a wooden "choo-choo** train around an imaginaiy track. He responded 
to parent requests in Cantonese to turn down the TV set and to bring the examiner and interpreter 
some cookies and soft drinks. 

Raymond reportedly has a few Chinese-speakingfriends, both of whom are one to two years younger 
than Raymond. 
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Educational Background 

Prior to coming to the United States, Raymond had not attended any public schools or daycare 
programs. During inf&n^ and early childhood, day care was provided by his grandmother and older 
siblings. 

Except for quarterly achievement tests given in his IQndergarten program, Raymond has not been 
previous^ assessed According to his teacher, Raymond's progress has been slow. He has only mas- 
tered rudimentaiy Eng^sh language skiUs and seldom uses En^di voluntarity in the classroom or 
on the playground He can name a few otgects, respond to simple social questions posed by peers, 
but does not appear to have sufficient langriage skills to participate fully in classroom activities. He 
frequent^ does not respond when called upon in class. 

Mrs. Smith also has some concerns about Raymond's development in oUier areas as well. For 
example, he has not yet learned names of colors and has difficulties in both reciting the alphcdbet and 
cop3ingletters. Shefeelsthatmotivation mi^bea ^actor, since Raymond is often unwilling to engage 
in n nf ami l ia r activities. But she is also concerned that Raymond's slow rate of learning may also 
sui gest problems other than language-related ones. 

Claasroom mA Individual Observation 

Classroom observations were made on two separate occasions, once in the morning and once in the 
afternoon. On both occasions, Raymond was observed to interact r/ith Chinese-speaking classmates, 
speakingin Cantonese whileth^played with tc^trucksandamodelgas station. During a classroom 
activity, the examiner observed Raymond watching classmates participating in an oral exercise to 
practice letter sounds, but Ri^mond would not take his turn when the teacher called upon him. 
Later, during a coloring and lettering task, Raymond watched a classmate and copied what he did. 

Althou^ the Chan family lives cnfy two blocks from the school, it was observed and confirmed by 
the teacher that Mr. Chan walks Ri^ond to school each day. In addition, his grandmother or 10 
year old sister stops by each afternoon to walk him home.Raymond always greets his grandmother 
and sister enthusiastically fay showing them pictures or other papers he had worked on that day in 
school . To observe Rqrmond's learning style, Raymond was later taken out of the classroom for small 
group interaction and observatim with two classmates. The examiner explained that the children 
were to point to a red olgect in the room when they heard *! see something red,** and to poin^ 
ol:!ject when th^ heard 1 see something blue.'* At first, Raymond's fiiends had to translate and help 
him point out ol^ects. After three trials, Raymond was able to independent^ point to objects by color 
without seeking help from peers. H«^ occasionally used the words "red" and 'l)lue" while pointing to 
objects. 

One*to-One Interview 

Next, Raymond was observed during an individual interview sessicn with Mrs. Woo conducting the 
interview, while the examiner observed. When the interpreter first asked Raymond questions in 
En^ish, hekept hishead down, avoided ^e contact, and did not respond. The interpreter tiien asked 
the same questions in Cantonese, e.g. Where do you live? What is your teacher's name? At first, 
Ri^ond responded somewhat hesitanUy in Cantonese. He later relaxed and responded easity to 
a variety of questions. Based on Raymond's generally observed skills in conversing easity with adults 
in Cantonese, his ability to relate several sequenced events when asked 'What do you like to do at 
home?" (Tlay with my fiiends, watch TV and eat can^y."), his Chinese language skills appear to 
approximate his age rf6-3. 
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Test Results 

Bilingual Syntax Measure - Levels I and II: This test was administered as pre-test to determine 
Rasrmond's level of En^sh functioning and ability to respond to other tests items presented in 
Eni^sh. On the BSM, Raymond succeeded at Level I, but failed at Le/el 11. His responses consisted 
primarily of single words and he spoke little English. 

Bendsr Geatalt: Th^ Bender was administered to assess Raymond's level of visual motor develop- 
ment and to assess the presence of possible neurological or emotional factors. An interpreter was 
used to provide both test instructions and administer portions (tf the test with the supervision of this 
examiner. Raymond's performance in the translated version ot this test revealed he is functioning 
within the average range. 

Leiter Ltternstioiial Perfonwuxce Scale: The Leiter was administered to assess strengths and 
weaknesses in several developmental areas. Since items on this test can be administered non-ver- 
bally, the interpreter/ translator was not fised. Raymond's responies fell within the average range. 

Wide Range AcUevement Teat and Pearbody Picturaa^ TheWRATand 
PPVT were administered to determine current skills essential for Raymond's functioning within the 
c?as8room setting. On the WRAT, Raymond demonstrated arithmetic achievement levels approxi- 
mating grade level appropriate for age. "When the PPVT was administered in EngUsh, Raymond 
scored at the 3-1 range, with scattered successes to the 4-5 year range. The test was then 
readministered with the help of the Cantonese interpreter. The item, "'^aboose" was eliminated from 
the sample, since this word translates as "end train," thus simplifying the level of complexity of this 
item. Results from administering the PPVT in Cantonese indicates Raymond's level of vocabulary 
recognition is age level appropriate. 

Boefam Teat of Basic Concepts: 

The Boehm was administered by the interpreter in Cantonese for purposes of assessing relative 
cognitive strengths and weaknesses. RiQrmond made no errors on time concepts; he erred once in the 
miscellaneous categoiy, several times on spatial concepts, and six times on qtiantity concepts. While 
most of his responses fell within normal age ranges, it should be noted that Raymond's level of 
interestduringtfaesetasksbegantowrmetowardtheendofthesession. While he remained generally 
cooperative, hi' loss cf interest was suggested by his tendency to randomly guess at the correct 
response without careful^ viewing the task before him. 
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Summary of Strengths And Weakness: 

Based on observations and findings from tests, Raymond appears tohave average potential. In terms 
of actual functioning, he clearly performs at a superior level ^en items and tasks are presented in 
Cantonese, as was revealed in dual administrations of the PPVT. 

Kajrmond's Enc^ish vocabulary skills, on the other hand, have not progressed to a stage as to be 
adequate for classroom comprehension of directions and learning activities. To some degree, some 
lag in En^h vocabulaiy skills is tjptcted with recent immigrant children. But of concern, is 
Raymond's apparent disinterest in learning new English skills. He does not participate willingly in 
group activities, although he seems more encouraged to do so when assisted by peers. 

In part, Raymond's ladL of motivation in learning English skills may relate to his current environ- 
mental ''support'*. Rasrmond selectiveliy seeks out peers who are Chinese-speaking and allows his 
friends to translate for him. His friends at home are younger Cantonese-speaking children. 
Rqrmond is cared for fay his Cantonese-speaking grandmother and Cantonese is spoken in the home 
hy other famity members as well In addition, Raymond will be attending Cantonese Language 
School next year. 

In summary, then this 6 year 3 month Chinese American boy appears to be functioning at least at 
age level in all areas, except verbal and receptive areas in Eng^h. His functional level of skills in 
English fluctuates between 3-2 and 4-5 in receptive language m*eas. By observation, his expressive 
language skills in English are somewhat lower and this may be mediated by the fact that he 
unwilling to speak English in the classroom. Ri^ond seldom responds to questions directed to him 
with more than one word. 
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Workshop Activity 



L Baaed on tibeae findings, what reoonunendationa would you make for placement? 



2. If Raymond were to remain in thia claaaroom, what recommendations would you 
make for him? 



A. How can the teacher structure activities to help Raymond learn English? 



B. How can peers help Raymond leam classroom expectations? 



C. How can parents assist Raymond in the home? 



D. Other recommendations: 
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Case Study II: May 



Name: May Fong (Note: This is not the diild's real name.) 
Age: 15 



Teats Administered: 

Bilingual Syntax Meaaure Levels I and n, Bender Gestalt, Leiter International Performance Scale, 
Wide Range Achievement Test, Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test, Selected Subtests of the 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, Tinloy Cantonese Auditory Disciimination Test. 

Interpreter Inftxrmation: 

Mrs. Chan, Bilingual Chinese Education teacher at Winston Junior Hig^ School interpreted in the 
Cantonese dialect duringthe parent/guardian and student interviews and meetings. Mrs. Chan also 
interpreted during administration of all tests. 

Reason for Referral: 

May, age 15, has been in this country for two years. As compared to other immigrant Chinese 
children who have been here an approximately equivalent amount of time, she has failed to progress. 

Interview: 

May is living with an aunt and uncle. Her parents i*emained in Hong Kong when May and her elderly 
grandmother, who also lives in the same household, immigrated here. Although the background in- 
formation obtained from the aunt, Mrs. Fong, was vague, Mi^ reportedly attended school in Hong 
Kong but could not progress beyond the primary grades. According to the Aunt, May's health history 
has been unremarkable. 

Obaervation: 

When May and the aunt first arrived at the office. May appeared somewhat apprehensive. She did 
not make eye contact when spoken to. After a brief period she became quite sociable, talking freely 
about herself, her mother and her school experiences. She spoke in Chinese. The interpreter 
explained that May's manner of speaking seemed more adult than that of a teenager. Her expres- 
sions suggested that she has spent much of her life with older elderly people. Mrs. Fong confirmed 
that May had spent much of her time with her grandmother. 



Test Results: 

Bilingual Syntax Meaaure Level I and Level IL These instruments were used as pretests to 
determine May's Eni^sh language proficiency prior to administering the following selected test 
battery. Her performance here indicated that she waii at the beginning of Level II, i.e., A Limited 
Englidi Proficient student, who as yet does not use English as a vehicle of significant communica- 
tion, but could use some common English words and phrases spontaneously. May could also repeat 
short sentences and questions. 

Bender Gestalt: May's Bender figures showed problems with integration. Her performance here 
suggests some visual motor deficits. 
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Leiter International Performance Scale: May earned an age equivalent score of 10-3 on this 
non-verbal test Her basal age was VI and her ceiV «g was at the XIV level May's last two success- 
ful responses both required ability to deal with visual abstract concepts (Age XII task 4, classifica- 
tion of animals and Age XVI task 2, analogies designs). Thus on tasks whidi required no verbal or 

auditory skiUsbutagreat deal of visual conceptualiring, she was successful in some ^ 
almost at age level. 

WideBangoAdiievenientTett:OntheWIUTreadingtest,Maycouldr^^ 
in the Level I group^ She was able to do simple two place addition and one place subtraction problema. 
Her score here wac at the grade 3.0 level. When asked to spell, she shook her head, indicating that 
she could not spell, or did not wish to attempt the spelling task, (reading and spelling tests were ad- 
ministered in Eng^sh). She would write her name in English and although hesitantly, she wrote her 
CJhinese name also. 

Ill|boiaTtostofPtycholingaistic Abilities: The ITPA was not normed on LEP Chinese-speaking 
children, thus scores obtained during testing are considered invalid. Since May could not work with 
the Eng^ version of the ITPA, a profile ofher strengths and weaknesses was obtained by adapting 
the tasks in Chinese. Although the ITPAisfor children only up to age 10-3, May's level of functioning 
appeared sufficiently low so that this instrument was used tc help gain a clearer picture ofher 
learning style. Because of the language barrier and her inability to adapt to the English language, 
the Auditory Closure and Sound Blending subtests were omitted. Another reason for omitting those 
subtests was that Chinese words are monosyllabic and words such as ''telephone'* or liospital" are 
madeupofmany^llables. Presentingthese items in separate words does not provide sufficient clues 
for the sulgect to succeed. The Grammatic Closure Subtest was not attempted because of the absence 
of plural words in the Chinese language. For instance. May would have had to say "John belongs" 
and "two dress" to describe the possessive and the plural nouns "John's" and "dresses". 

In terms of May's overall ITPA profile, her strengths seemed to be in her ability to understand 
auditorily presented stimuli, to veil>ally and manually express herself, and to visually recognize 
olgects common to her environment (visual discrimination). Her score was at approximately 
midpoint, (in terms ofher profile) in ability to grasp the meaning of visual symbols (Visual Reception 
Subtest). May's weaknesses were in her ability to grasp auditorily and visually presented stimuli 
which called for ability to abstract Her ability for imm«^ate recall of auditorily and visually 
presented mcterial (difficulty in leaning new tasks) was also weak. 

Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test: 

Tinloy Cantonese Auditoiy Discrimination Test: On the Wepman, May erred 20 times out of 40 word 
pairs presented. Her errors include 8 beginning sound word pairs, 10 ending sound word pairs, 1 
middle sound word pair, and 1 same word pairs. On the Tinloy Cantonese Test, May erred 3 times 
out of the 40 word pairs. Her errors included 2 beginning sound word pairs and 1 ending sound word 
pair. 

Tinloy Cantonese Auditory Discrimination Test: On the Tinloy Cantonese Test, May erred 3 
times out of the 40 word pairs. Her errors included 2 beginning sound word pairs and 1 ending sound 
word pair. 

May's performance on the Wepman and Tinloy tests suggests that she has problems recognizing the 
subtle differences of unfamiliar English word sounds. Her errors on the Tinloy test were minimal. 
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Summary of Findings: 

May, age IS, has been in this country for two years. As compared to other immigrant Chinese 
chilcfaren who have been here an equal amount of time, May has fiuled to progress at an equivalent 
rate in school, She could sight read only a few words and could not spoil Her language barrier, 
combined with learning disabilities (perhaps even resistance to adapting a new language) complicate 
the task of educating May. 



Activity: 

What recommendation should be made? 



What alternatives should be used? 
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